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FIUST BOOK. 



GENERAL REMARKS; 

Division of ike Subject, 

"Now lavn » parnbUof the Gg tree; vhea his briHch ti jet tender, ind pal. 
teth forth Ibbici, <re know that lumrDcr ii nigh." 

It seems to be the first duty of a historian to investigate the 
causes of great revolutions; for an event which happens at any 
other, but its due season, is a mirade : we should consider it 
as a wonder, if the sun should rise one second before, or after 
its appointed hour; or if any one were to accomplish, in Mb 
childhood, what Ib expected of him in hia riper age. In like 
niEumer, had the illiterate prophet produced the revolutiont 
which he headed, the ontological argument for hia faith, which 
he constantly urged, wotdd be irrefiitable : we should be oblig- 
ed to aclcnowledge his doctrine as absolute truth, because it 
was victorious. In investigating, however, the origin of that 
extraordinary phenomenon, the victory of a false religion, 
we must separate the causes of its rise in Arabia from those 
of its propagation beyond the limits of that country. The 
former we find in the awaking of healthy minds from the 
dreams of the ancient world to the knowledge of one im- 
material God. This sublime truth, when it was pronounced in 
the Qor&n, in the most forcible language, filled the ever-yoong 
Arabs with irresistible enthunasm ; and it would either have 
A 
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3 QBNERAL &EMABKB. 

led them to tlie ChristiaQ relig^n, and onited them with 
their more advanced neighbours, or it would have ended in 
barren deism, and thus become altogether abortive, had it not 
been checked, in its developement, by the superstitiouB of its 
nudannted advocate and the municipal interests of the Mak- 
kiam.* The better knowledge of the Creator of all things 
was resolved, in its transit through the minds of the worship- 
pers of the black stone, into the dazzling colours of a local my- 
thology, the growing deism of the contemporaries of MoAam- 
mad received a body, the idea became incarnate, and their 
philosophical speculations were converted into a iiuth and re- 
ligion, distinct from other creeds, palpable, and national. 

The causes of the diffusion of the IsUm over the greater 
part of the then civilized world, must be sought in the condition 
of the respectiTe countries, and in the relation of Arabia to 
them : these will be explained after the history of the origin 
of MoAammadanism has been related. But the enquiry into 
the circumstances, which forboded the rise of a new religion 
in Arabia, and which gave it shape, are so important, that the 
author may be justiiied if he devotes to it the whole of the 
firat book, the first chapter of which will contain the history 
of Makkah, from the foundation of that city to the time of 
MoAammad, with particular reference to its constitution, which, 
up to this moment, is the groundwork of the constitution of 
MoAammadan states. In the second chapter the legendary 
history of Makkah and of the ancestors of MoAammad will be 
related, in order to relieve the picture of stubborn reality by 
the charms of pious fictions, to acquaint the reader with the 

(1.) " U hGD MoJammad firit preached, thg Qorijihitei did not diibeliere him ) 
but ihef did not like to pit up their former nligion. As ■!»«, homier, m ha 
condeuiDed their idoli, thejr oppoied him." Zohrf apud Wsqid; . 47. 3. 

" Abu Jihl Hid : MoA. apeaka truth, and he nerer laid a falsehood, bat, if the 
bud Qoyajf, who injor already the offices of bearing the atandard, of proTidiag 
thf pilgrim* with water, and of keeping ths lieji of Che Ka'bah, ibonld alio 
obttln^piophatahip, what wonldreawinfbrtbe other Qtmijihitei ?" JCuAiJ^f, 
to Sfirah 6, 33. 
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HtSTOBT OP HAKKAH. 



bias of MoAammadan writers, and to initiate him into the de> 
tails of the doctrine of the Arabic prophet. The loarces of 
the biography of Mohammad will be passed in review in the 
third chapter. 



FIRST CHAPTER. 

History (ff Maikah, and of the Ancestors of Mohammad. 

In antiquity the commerce of the soutbeast coast of Afri- 
ca, India, and tbe south sea with Egypt, Syria, and the 
neighbouring countries, went through Arabia; in those times 
to transport merchandize by land was safer and even cheaper 
than to e^q>ose it to tbe dangers of the sea longer than 
was indispensable. The principals of this commerce were the 
Sabeaus. Their wealth is described in the most glowing coU 
oura by Agatbarchides (flourished 177 B. C.),* and it was 
proyerbial with tbe Romans.* The few glimpses which we 
obtain respecting Sheba and the Arabic commerce from 
Scripture, tend not only to conflrm the statements of classi- 
cal authors j but they pve to it a very high antiquity. About 
the time of Christ the inhabitants of Fetra seem to have soc- 

(1.) "Th«r« ItDonatlDii on earth lo wealthy u tbeGerrheiaDd Sabei, ai being 
the MDCre of all the commerce whirh piiies between Ada and Europe. Thete 
■n the natioDi which hiTC enriched the Sjiia of Ptolemj ; thete ere tbe natioM 
that furniih the most profitable Bgeneiea to the indaatrf of the PheDidani, and ■ 
Tarirtf of ad*antagH which are JDcalcalable. They posaen tbemaelrat of every 
proftuion of loxarj in erticlei of plate and acolptare, in farnitnre of bed* 
(carpetB ?). ti-ipodi. and othtr hooathold embelUahmeata, far luperior to any thin^ 
that il lEen in Earope. Their cipeoae of linag rinll the magniAcBOM of prin- 
oea," &c. Ste Vincent, Ptripbu p. Zi. 

(2.) Horacaaaya: — nee otia divitili Aiabam libenima mnto. ^. L 7, IS. 

Flenas antem Arabnm domoa. Oi. II. 12, 21. 

loci beaUi nnne Arabnm gaiia. Od, I. 29. I. 

See alH> Od. III. U, 2. Bp. I. 6, 6. 
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4 BI8TOBY or HU&AB. 

QCwi^fnTaUed the Sabeaiu, and tbeir iofiofflVM exteodaJ 
£ar to tbe south. 

ta Yaman the inbttbitants were settledj and vealtli and ttext- 
ditory rights had their legitimate scope. Commerce could par- 
chase its safety, and Government could enforce it. The same 
wea the cose in Arabia Fetrea : the inhabitants lived on agri- 
culture, and the merchants were the rulers; but in the Hij6z 
the nature of the soil gave to the nomades the upper hand/ 
and the small forts,'' which vere erected along the mercantile 
road for the comfort of the caravans, would have been in- 
sufficient to guarrantee their safety, had not means been 
devised to reconcile the indomitable sons of the desert to their 
<nm interests. 

An Arabic historian' shows that the Bedouins can only be 
ruled by prophets ; and it appears that the merchants of anti- 
quity tamed thear savage neighbonis in Arabia, as else- 
where, by religion : by making their fairs places ctf pilgrimage. 
The valley in which Makkah now stands, was, in the fourth 
century after Christ, a sacred forest :* it was called the H»- 
ram,* and was about thirty seven miles in circumferenee.' 
The weak found an asylum in it, though they might be 
loaded with guilt, but it was not lawful to inhabit it,' or to 
carry on ctmunerce within its linuts.* The religions cere- 

(1.)" IncoluUaaiD (Arabiaml pHmi post Sjirot ludaot bominea agricakora* ; 
pott hot tefpo at irenou et Bterilis eum Ambes snnitn camelorum posCorsi h>bi> 
taut." Eratotth. iipud Streb. p. 72S. BurckfaBrdt tays, that the iteppea, aoalh 
•f Syiim, bwr tu thi« day tmcea of former culciration. 

(2.) Tbcy are mentioned b^ Strabo ; and iC ii uid in theQorin of the 'Aditc*, 
" Do yoi boUd on ererj amineoce a atrong place ?" 

(3.) Ibn Khaldua dcTotcg ■ aeparata chapter of bi* ProJ^onwna to thii mbjeofc 

(i.) The cbronology ii approiimaliis. The Gut that Makkah ii of to recent 
m d >te U eatablUhed bf aome passages in tbe appendix Md bj the leqnel of the 
■tor;. Wiqldf laja, tba Talle; in which MakluUi mw atand* arM, ptetiooi to 
Qofaj'T, covered irith aatam and thorn treea. 

<a.) PUnr 6, 13, calii it Charamei. 

(S.) Ibn KhordBdl>ah ; but Viaj doabti the siactneii of thia computation. 

(7.) Ttaia probibition *m in order that tbe HWred tenitMr might mot ba dtte- 
crated by jatijihuh (emitaio aeminia). Vity. 

(B.) Vi*7 — MoAammad gave pwmUiioD l» trade t*en doriDS the pUpinafe. 
Qori&S, 194. 
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m(Hue8> perfijrmed in the ^arani, vere a. link between several 
tribes of the Hij&z, whom we will for the present call colleo- 
tivel; the /faramitea. The Barbarians, whom in the fastnesses 
of their deserts no human lav conld have restricted, submitted 
to religion : they abstained from war during four months of 
the year : the two last and the lirst and the seventh month. 
On the first day of the seventh month they assembled peace- 
ably at the fair of 'Okltz,' the Olympus of the Hij6z ; where 
they met several tribes not belon^g to their confederation j 
they exchanged or ransomed their prisoners, they submit- 
ted their disputes to arbitration, recited their poems, ex* 
tolled the nobihty of their tribes, and vaunted the valour of 
their heroes. It was in this fair that Qoss preached the unity 
of God, before Mohammad assumed his prophetic office, and 
made a great impression on his juvenile mind. About the 
twentieth of the same month they proceeded to another fair 
which was held at Majannah,* and on the first of the following 
month they assembled at the fair of Majdz,' &om which they 
went, after ten days, into the sacred territory to perform the 
rites of religion.* The ceremonies performed on this occasion 

(I.) 'OklU U one diir'lJoDniej beyond QMnn al Msnfiil (ihe ancient Ca. 
TW») i»i tbe road to 9*i>'> in tba dUthct of TSfif, snil one poat from that dttf. 
It «a* tbe markel place of tbe Qa*i 'Ajlan and tbe Thaqjf Inbei, and it wa* *i- 
tnatedin the terriCorf of the Ns^r Iribs. ThSBs faira were discontinued during 
tbe aecood century of (be Hijrab. Azraqy apud Piisy cap. 40. — Oiher anthon 
pva to 'Ohatz a aomewhat different poiitirHi. Coaf, Mu'iidv I. p. 133. 

(3.) Majannah was the market place of the KiniiiBb, it'wai litnated Intheb 
territorj one poat below Makkah. Airaqy apud Paay. 

(;].) Mbj^i wag tbe market place of the Hodiayl tribe, one faranng loath of 
Bonnt 'Aratat near Kabkab. (Airaqy ibid.) 

(4.) Qalqaihuidy menliona aeTerol other marketi : *' On tbe firat of Riby' I. 
tbe Araba from near and (n aaiembied at Diimat al Janda] (Danmat, it ia aaid in 
aglouto Wfiqidy, is a different place). Okaydar took the cosloma from them, bat 
■ometimea tbe Kalbitet made themaekea maateri of the market. Itlaitedto tbe 
end of the month. Then tbey went to Hajar (in Yamfimah) where they paid 
tbe cuitoma to Mondzir or tbe Shaykh of the faanii 'abd Allah b. Darim ; than 
tbey went to 'Omin in Bahrayn (aio), then to Inm and tbe towns of ShiAr, 
than to 'Aden, where tbey bonght perfnme, and frnva thence to Ribyyib in Hiiii- 
ramawt ; aome omitted tbia fair, and proceeded at once la 9an'i, where they 
bought arma.atripedclatha and leather. Theae artictea were bronght into market 
by the b*ii& Ha' afir. (The ma' £fir cloths «e celebrated}. Then tbey went tt 
'OUtz." Thii ii an excellent ontline of tbe tnereantile roadi. 
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were nearly tte Biune as those through which now the Musnl- 
man pilgrims go. To us they appear unmeaning and dull; 
but they have afforded nmuaement and edification so many 
centuriea to bo many millions of men that we should not be 
jnatified in passing an opinion. Shahrastfiny informs us that 
there was an opinion prevalent among the Arabs, that the 
walking round the KaHiah and other ceremonies were symbolic 
of the motion of the planets and of other astronomical facts.' 
Ambition is the most power&l spring of action in the Bed- 
ouin. To keep up the interest of the Jfaramites in their re- 
ligion various offices'* were devised, and divided amongst 
the Shaykhs of the confederate tribes, to flatter their va- 
nity, and to make the ceremonies more imposing. And 
every tribe had some of its tutelary deities in the ifaram as 
its representatives. This tends to show that this federative 
religion was an amalgamation of the sup^stitions of various 
clans made for political purposes. The most powerful of 
the confederates were the Kintinah tribes. They were 

(I.) WXwat, Mabdhy al-fiir Lib. I. C. 9. tajt that mcnt Arebio tribei wen 
oHgiiudl; ■tar-Korabipperi (Sabcani). " Tbe people of Sabi vonhipped the ign 
ai meationed in the Qorin ; the tribe of And and Kioiaah worihipped tha 
Moon, and inbiequenUj the; embraced tbe Jemih religion. The LBlihmiCei mil 
Jodzimitea wonhipped Jupiter; tbe Aaadiiet wonbipped Mercarjp ; the band 
Mioqar (?) worshipped the Hjades ; the Qiji tiibea wonhipped birini (euiii 
Majort I the J^yy tribe wonhipped Conopai. At a later period th«j tank into 
idolilrj." 

(2.) These office* were, at least at * later time, 1. the lidinab (prieithoad), or 
iltjibab (portenhip) ; this implied the laperiatendanca ovr the Aaram and tbfl 
keeping and drairing of the lot (arrows) uied ai the oraolea of his; 9. riKdah or 
■lewardship at tbe public entenatDement of tbe pilgrims ; 3 liqijab. i.e proriding 
the pilgrims with wat«r',4. liwi (itandard), which with some, impliei the leider- 
■bip and tbe right of appointing lendera for eoafederate tribei : tbii wu done bjr 
tjing a kcrlchiel to the apesr of the man appointed t &• dir al nadwah, i a. tbe 
proprietorship of ti e townball ; 6. ajim Mini, the right of heading the pil< 
grimi Id the ceremonies wbich were perfomed in Mint; 7. inii, or tbe right 
of poatponing the ncred montba ; 8. qijadab, leadership in war ; 9 khaiiuih, 
or the charge of the Ireasnrj of the Ka'bah : this office is mentioned nnder tbe 
Jorbomites, bat no mentioning oeccri dnring the Qorejshita period ; 10. itidbab. 
the prJTilage of heading tbe proceaaion from Mazdalibh. This priTilege wu 
•ineetimeiromemoiialbeld by tbe bsnu 'adwin b. Qayt 'Aylin, wbo firit resided 
at THyif, and. being eipelled from thence, went into tbe TsMmah. The laat 
who exercised thia priTilege waa Abd ■I.Sayyfrab, on whom see Frejtsg i>r«B. 
arab. I. p. 739. 
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nomades, and lived west of tlie sacired territoij and on the 
high road that leads to the north. Their chi^ repreBentative 
waa Hobal, anciently called the idol of Khozaymah,' the sup- 
posed father of the Kin&nah and some tribes related to them. 
It stood, (at leasi, l^l-.^- ^. -.cyj') behind the Ka'bahovera well 
and received almoBt as much homage as the black stone. One 
of these tribes enjoyed the important ofQce of naming the time 
when the sacred months were to be kept.* Next in impor^ 
tance were the Thaqyf tribes ; they had their head-quarters at 
7%yif and were the giutrdinns of the upper road to Yaman. 
Their idol Alllit, probably the Alilat of Herodotus, was at 
Nakhlah/ east of the present edte of Makkah. In company 
with AlUt was al-'Ozzk. It was an idol of the Kiufiuah, but 
its hereditary priests were the Banu Solaym, who were sta- 
tioned along the mercantile road to Syria in the neighbour- 
hood of Khaybar and in the w&dy al-Qorit. The Ciiiah, a 
mixed Khindif tribe,* enjoyed the privilege of heading the pro- 

(1.) Shabrut£nf and most Ar&bic inthDm usert that the odIj God baa been 
Wonbipped Id tbe Ks'bab pieiiouito Ibe Kbozi'shitei, ind that Hobil wu Im- 
ported bj thtir chief 'Amr b. Lo^jy. What ii aUUd in the text U fram Wi. 
qidy fed. IS. 2. The idols imported by 'Amr b. Loitayy wrre, according to Piiy, 
■l-KhaU9Bh which «>■ btlow Mikkih, Nahyk also called MoAidzir, al-r;A, and 
Mof'im al-fajr. Thia latbor Call* Hobal emphaticallj an idol of the Qaraj. 

(2.) " Sometimes," layi Ibn IiAaq, apud Fiif c. 30, " initead of tfae MoAarram 
the yafr iraa held Mcred. And wcandlj the pilgrimage irai anDoally poitponad 
by eleien dayi or loOieHbit more tor thirty three yeara and after that p riod it 
waa again held in the aims lanar month ; — that is to lay in performing the pil- 
grimage the Araba followed the aolar year and h^ld it always at the same aeaaon. 
It ia aaid that the cacred monthi were first tranafered by Malik b. Kininah or 
by Qalammaa, i. a. Aodiayfah b. 'Abd b. 'Abd Foqaym b. 'Adyy b. 'Amir b. Tha'- 
labah b. al Hirith b. M£lik b. Kininah. The laat man who tranifsied them wa* 
AbH Tbom£mah Joa&jah b. 'Anf." From tfae Q^imi* (toct qlms} we learn far- 
ther that in tranaferring the sacred month the person authoriied to do so stood in 
th« western extremity of the Talley of Mioii at the Jamrah al-'aqabah and aaid, 
" O Ood, I am diapeoaing with the aacred montha and transferring them ; no one 
can blama me or oppose me. O Lord, 1 hare declared the firat of the two 
months calleJ (■^''t'- *■ t'>" MoAarram) licit and the aeeond aaered, and I hiie 
done the aame with the two Rajabi (that ia to wy Rajab and Sha'binJ!" 

(30 Makhlah ii, according to W£qidy, a pUce now called Boatin b. 'Amir, or 
more correctly (according to Ibn Qotaybah'a Adeb al Kitib) Baitdn Ma'mar. 

(4.) It i> aaid in the Qimus ; " Ciifah ia the father of a Modhar tribe, his name 
WM Ghawth b. Morr b. Odd b. Tibikhsh ; they lead the pilgrimage in the time ot 
ignorance, that ia to say they condncted the I^hah[the proceMiou from 'Araf&t 
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8 TGRRITORV OF THE UABJiMITES. 

cession of tlie pilgrims on their way from 'Ara&t. The Jor- 
homites left relics of their religion in the statues oflsftfand 
Naylah on the bills 'which surround Makkah ; and the Khoai'- 
ahites placed one of their divinitiea (Nahyk) on mount 9«f* 
and another {Mo'tim al-toyr) on mount Mai-wah. The ce- 
remonies which were performed on these two hilla u« kept 
up to this day, though differently construed. These and bo- 
veral other tribes belonged to the fTaramite leagoe, whoM 
members were so niunerous and zealous, that the idols roimd 
the Ka'bah amounted at the time of MoAammad to three 
hundred and sixty. 

Yet we should be under a great mistake, were we blindly to 
believe MoAammadan authors, who state, that, not only all the 
Arabs, but even the Persians performed pilgrimages to Makkah, 
Ibn IsAaq allows that there were several Tftghiits (temples) 
in Arabia which were as sacred as the Ka'bah. ShahraatSny' 
informs us that the banii T&jj did not visit the /Taram, and 
we may suppose that they bounded the country of the HbxA' 
mites to the west, for their chief place, Fayd, lies on. the road 
from Madynah to Basrah near mount Shammar. The same 
author informs us that the banu Kath'am and Daws did 
not perform pilgrimages to the Ka'bah : they had a Tfghiit 
of their own, which is mentioned in the tradition.* These 
two miited tribes formed, as late as A. D. 571, so powerful a 
state that they attempted to resist the progress of the vice- 
roy of Yaman. They held, besides the w&dy Dawfcrir, the 
mountains between Yaman and the Hijiz, and extended a« 

to Miai, CompBre S&-ah II. 194). Ons of tbem eiclaimed on thii occaiion : 
"the Cilfah tribe isio precedet" and when the; had paucd he exclaimed ; "the 
other Khiadif tribes are to advance ;" and after the; bad paued the reat of the 
pilgrims were allowed to go on." 

Abii 'Obayd (quoted by Iba Darajd in the Jamiarah) sajt that the <!uhh mn 
not descended from one patriarch, bnt that they were a mixed tribe. Zamakh> 
aharj saji that some etymologists deriie the name of the ifiiiti from (ufah. be- 
cause the latter were noiorions at the time of paganism for thnr religUma zeaL 

(1.) Page«2. 

(2.) Hihiyal jtaary, taee lighit ; and Ibn IiUq. 
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HABAHITS LEAQUE. 9 

&r aa ToUbah/ Tbey appear to have been the southern 
neighbours of the ifanuuites. It ia difficult to define the 
northern frontier of the territory held by the league of the 
Haram, for it aeems to have been frequently changed; we shall 
forobably not be &r from truth, if ve consider it identical with 
the frontier of Arabia Foelix, which at the time of Eratosthe- 
nes was somewhere about Madynah. The Hsraxtdtea were 
not only amused with idle ceremoniea, but they were attracted 
by solid interests ; all assisted in, and derived aome advantage 
from, the lucratiTs transit commerce-* 

The le^ue was headed by the principals of the Arabic com- 
merce, who were the guardians and h^h priests of the Hoxsnx ; 
and who, when the Ka'bah was built, held the keys of that 
temple. Aa long as the merchants of Sheba enjoyed the mo- 
nopoly, they had a colony aontheaat of the ifaram, and their 
Amyr had the auperintendeuce (aidiiiiah) over it. 

Burckhardt' Bays : " In examining the Bedouin laws, and 
especially those which are determined with scrupulous nicety, 
a question naturally arises, how that code of laws, which, in ita 
main pointa, there ia a reason to behere general among all 
Bedouins of Arabia, (and which I know to be common among 
^several of tihem), was originally given to that nation. We 
can scarcely suppose that it arose from the natural wants of 
the tribes, which slowly and partially adopted certain cus- 
toms; and that these, by practice and common conaent, in 
process of time, became the universal law. The political in- 
stitutions of the Bedouins, the nature of the offices of their 
sheikhs and elders, the rules which they observe in war and 

(1.) ^alqialiaaif. Diet, of Araiie triifi. 

Tolibah ii. accarding to Ibn Khord&dbah, eight gtigei from Mskluh op the 
toad to 9^"'^ Idrysy places it erroneoualj foar stages from Makluh, 

(2.') Strabo, p. 740, says, IbaC the caraiaDs which paaeed betwecD al /fijr and 
Petra were very freqaeDt at his tim.?, aoil aa large at Bnniea. Id saying this Stra- 
ho waa thiDking of the army of Elius Gallna, which eouaisted of aiiteen thouiaad 

(3.) Nolttm 
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10 LAWK. 

Begbciating pesee — nilM finmded on the veiy spirit of that 
free and wandOTUg life — might probably be traced to such MH 
origin. They are so wdl adapted, ao natural, and so simplt 
iiai evay nation, not yet reduced to slavery, if thrown M 
large upon the wide desert, might be expected to otwerre th« 
wme rules and osages. But quite contrary ib the case with 
tbsii civil institutions, which it is difScult to imagine could 
ever have (Higinated in cJiance, w the consent, graduallj' ot^ 
tained, e£ a wild and wariike multitude." 

" The general law, by which the right of blood-rerenge is 
determined to rest within the khomseh, and which liaiits hoa- 
^tality towards a fiigitiTe to three days and one-third of a 
day J the rules of dakheil, of the rabiet, of aereral of the 
laws relating to divorce ; tlie nice dirtinctionB made in eati- 
mating wounds and insults ; to which may be added the n^ 
ture of the agyd's office ; all these aeem to be so many artn- 
trary regulations, that, in my opini<ni, indicate the work of a 
k^i&lator/' For such a legis^tor the talented author tup- 
posee we must seek in remote antiquity. It is probable 
tiiat the code c^ laws^ to which he alludes^ emanated from the 
merchant ^eats of the Haiam. 

The eariy history of the tribes who held successively the 
Bup«intraidence over the Htaema, and conseqnently the supre- 
' uacyovertheifijfLz, is enveloped in obscurity. Eratosthenes, 
irho died iu 194, B. C, at an age of eighty one years, inlbniu 
a* that the Mineans were in his time the carriers of the com- 
merce^ They transported the goods in seventy days from 
gadhramawt to Aylah. The Aajj road is dirided into the same 
number of stages by early Arabic Get^raphers.* This tends 
to prove the identity, not only of the road, but of the stages. 

(1.) The diitiDCFS on tba ^jj rend froin ffidhrunawt tt> Makkih, and fron 
thecDG Id AjUb, ire, according to Ibn Kl>ordidbah. ai followe : from Htdbianmt 
to H4rib nine atagci ; from M «Hb to 9an'& aeren it^a ; from ^an'i to Qam, 
the iDcient capital ol ihe Miaeaua, eighteen daya ; Irom Qarn to Maliliab tiro 
daja ) from thence to Mldjnah ten daja ; from Midyaab throngh at-01jr, tfaa 
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TSB MINSAMS. 11 

Thi* authfw uu)l\ide« the wlude of the H^ta is Aralna Fcev 
lixi sndin enumerating the inhabitants he proceeds from north 
to southland mentions first the Mineani; they must therefore 
have IJTod in the HijSa. Ptolemy places them north of the Do- 
•areni, the Dawsites oi Arabic authors, who inhabited the widy 
Dawiair, vhich is south of Makkah. Pliny places the MineaHS, 
in one passage/ north of the BhadamitSBj who it seems ansvev 
to the banti Kath'am, who were confederates of the Dawiites. 
It appears thereftne that these three authors agree on the site 
of the Mineans. Their capital, according to Eratosthenes, waa 
called Coma or Carana.* This name is preserved in Qam, 
whieh is also pronounced Qaran;' but in modem times it is 
usually called Qaran ^-Manti^il, which may be trtmslated " the 
junction of roads." It lies between Makkah and T^yif, two 
stages from the former city. The etymology of the name of 
Mineans is not clear, unless we derive it from Min&, a valley 
in the sacred tMritory, in which, up to this day, the MoAam- 
raadans perform several of the ceremonies of their annual pil- 

■ita of the Thamdditea, and Tsyma to Madyaa nineleen dayi ; from Mudyui to 
Aylali ftvo daj«. Ajrlah ir«8 ooIt ten miles from Psira, 

(1.) Th(v«»Mge alluded to desertea to be eipiained. The ancients, he aaji, 
placed Boutt of the Nabateani the Thimaneaos ; bat now the Taaeni (the IVjj 
tribe?) an there; then he proceadi further wulh to Doiatba (Uumat al-Jan- 
dat) ; Egra (al /fijr ?), and lo Badsnata, (wWy al-Qora .'), which wai the capital 
of the Tha«adeni. Then he goei eonsidtrably east to Csrriita, (Qaryatayn ?), 
Hioda. (Fayd ?); then he coniinues : "ac Minei quoimn tlmrmwi : oppidomXlV. 
mill. pit«9. — Mariaba BaramBiacum et ipsam non spernendnm ; iteni Camon." 
1 fbould tiplaiD this ■■ folloni : Ttien coiue the Mineana, lad to thtm heloogi 
the place flaram or sacred territory, which is fouiteeo miles long. The resi- 
imtt of the king i> cal ed Barr al-m»lili (i. e. king'a land ; Tij\f-), whidi ia a 
considerable town. In their territory is also Qarsn al-Maniiil. Souih of th« 
Minei were the Hhadamei (Kath'am b. Anniar ?) ; and south of the Rhndaniel nai 
tlta frontier of the kiBidom of the Hom^citc (flimyur), aoil We town of MssaaU 
{Ca'dah ?); and farther south, between Massala and fan'i. the bana ■imir (Ha- 
nirei), the Jedarah (GedranitSE). Anmir (Ampre), a!-A.b'ir (lliaamtie ; Pro- 
Iqny Ball) them EhairiJ. ilajyiah (Bachilitie). Hamdwi(Aaiatl.ei)! and fiDal)y 
he Eomes to the Kabl&niteg (Caliugii). whose capital he calla Mariaba Cabngio- 
mm ; he adds that Mariabii means Capital or residence of a king (mtvabb ?)t 
and this name mtant Ihsrefore limply " Capital of the Kahi&aitei." In toOom- 
iag np the n>Q(« of EUoi Gallai we find tliat ^ao'i is meant by it. 

(2.) Slrabo, p. ?2B. 

<3.) Qrfmiis, met qrn. 
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12 THE HINEAN8. 

grimage ; and before the Ka'bEJi was built almost all the cere- 
monies were performed there. 

Fnmi vhat has been said it seems to be certain that the 
Mineans belonged to the Hanamte league, but it is difiQcult 
to determine whether the whole league was designated by that 
name, or only the mling tribe, that is to say, the colony of the 
principabi of the transport commerce. Eratosthenes gives 
them a king, who, like other kings of Arabia, is held in great 
h<Hior, but has no power ; the whole government is entrusted 
to a Majmr-domo. This description cannot apply to a Be- 
douin Shaykh, but to & high-priest (Slidin). It is probable 
that where the title of king is applied by Arabic authors to 
Midhid,' the chief of the Jorhomitee, or to 'Amr b. LoAsyy, 
the chief of the Khoz&'ab, it is to be taken in this sense. 

This might justify ua in supposing that the Mineans were 
the mling tribe of the /Traam; but, as they are caUed the " great 
nation," ancient authors must have comprehended under this 
name more than a mere colony. Pliny places the Mineans, 
in one pass^e, in the neighbourhood of ^adhramavt, from 
which we might infer, that both the colony and the mo- 
ther tribe were called Kincans. This opinion seems to be 
confirmed by the statement of Strabo, who says that they car- 
ry the goods from fTadbramawt to Aylah. In another pas- 
sage Pliny informs ua that they inhabit a sterile country, 
and that their wealth consists in cattle. Taking this in con- 
nexion with what has been said above> it would lead us to 
suppose that all the /Taramites are understood under the name 
of Mineans ; and it is possible that it had sometimes so ex- 
tensive meaning as to imply, besides the mercantile colony in 
charge of the Haram, and their confederates in the Hijis, 
also their mother tribe in Yaman. 



(1.) Thii naitia is uiDilly pronuuDced Modbid i but ^Bgli^ri io agloato 
Wiqidj. ititn ihat Modhid is the nnuie of the tmUj (litcniJlf »aiio»), ud 
Midhid that of their deliverer. 
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JOSHOHITKS AMD AHALEKITES. IS 

The most ancient native accounts respecting the Hij&z do 
not go back beyond the lirst century of the Hijrah, and they 
hare been much altered by MoAaimnadan authors, to make 
them agree with the legends of their religion j but, slavishly 
aa they copy the vords of more ancient traditions, they not 
seldom betray their own fraud. 

In the first or second century of our era two mercantile 
colonies were inclavated between the Bedouins of the ^ij^ : 
the Jorhomites, who had come from Yaman, and who seem to 
be identical with the Mineans, had their ketones south and 
east of the sacred territory, of which they were the priests ; 
and the Amalekites,' (the Malichse of Ptolemy),* were north 
of it, and extended over the Tah&mah,* Madyuah* and 
Khaybar.' We know from scripture that the latter came 
from Arabia Petrea. The names of Midhfid, king of the 
Jorhomites, and al-Samayda', the leader of the Amalekites, 
were celebrated by Arabic poets. In connexion with the 
Amalekites were the '^dites, a powerfid tribe north of Mak- 
kah ;• wid their " cousins" and neighbours the Thamiidites, 

(1.) Kitdb al-agkAny and Mm'fidy. 

(2. 1 PIolsm;r WT*Cli>tthe couatrj west of Cbe CiocedocolpiM wu iahabited b; 
tha Mulicbo. The CmoedocDlpicie lived on tbc coast at Keatos. which had deartf 
tba same position u Joddah. Kvntoi (i. a. hora) is ■ translatioi] of the Arable 
uamB of Sbo'ayluh, which Is the dimioiitiTC of Sho'ab and means the space ba< 
tweeii the two barns of aa anioial. W^id; Bays : " Sbo'ajbab was the seaport of 
Makkali before Joddah." 

<5.) Maa'6dj, c. 39. 

(1.) bamh&d;, MM. qf Madynah, c. 3. (Sambudy wrote three works on th« 
history of Madynah, bat iha dJTision ioto chapCera is the sanie ia all three.) 

<5.) Abd al-Fsdi, Hill, mteitl. ed. Vieiacher, p. 178. 

(6.) .^U Arabic aathora, iDCluding the Qorio, sartljaCthe 'Adites were related 
to the I hamudiles, bat they differ od the site of the 'Xditaa. Moat Sathora, with 
■ Tiew of enhsDciug the miracle, related 'of these two tribes in the Qoraa, plaoe 
the 'Adites ia tba nnapproachsble desert of AAqaf, and this may have miriead 
Mr. Dubaox to aavi in his translation of TUiary, 1. p. 114, of the 'Adites and Tha- 
mddites, " elle* u eiaieot pas loisines de I'uae I'aatre." In those MSS. of l^barj, 
(and in the Tsr; ancient copy of Ghaizalj) which I have seen, the text ram 

ijOUl *i.M jj ji'^jij^jl; ffi>) jA J;*J^ J** f^j 

tii^jJ ^^^Ji jU.^.i ^^ yj^^ " The people of 'Ad and Tbamud 
■era coDsina both tribes lived in the steppet of the /Tijii, and cloae 
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14 'Xditib and thahiSditks. 

who inhidnted el-ifqr, and extended, according to Ptolevy, 
OS for nortli as Aylah. There was therefore one unintemqit- 
ed string of mercantile colonies &om Yaman to Arahia Petr«a, 
and the sacred territory was then (about A. D. 100) the fron- 
tier (this is the meaning of the word Hij6z) between the 
aoathem and northern merchants, or in other words, between 
Arabia Foshx and Arabia Fetrea. Each party levied cnstoma 
on the imports for the protection afforded to the carriers ; and 
it is likely that in those days carriage was mostly changed ctn 
the boundary. Most Arabic authors assert that the Jorho^ 
mites had first the supremacy over the ^j^; and, in all 
prohahty, the Amalekite colonies did not penetrate south 
beyond Madynah before the beginning of our era.' The sting; 
Amalekites, the overhearing '^dites, and the ungodly Th^ 
mddites were hated and despised by the Bedouins, among 
whom they Uved. Their feelii^ towards the Amalekites are 
best shown in the legend of the Amalekite wife of Ishma^ 
rdkted below. The numeroos passages of the Qor&n, in 
which the pr(^het holds up the destruction of the 'Adites 
a&d Thamudites as examples of deservedly punished wickedness, 
are allusions to popular legends, and show how much the 
ffsramitea rejoiced at their ruin. K the Amalekites evwhad 

to «i<.'h other." These two aathora (TVhary anil Ghaxijlf) place ths 'Xdita 
three dajg north of Makkah, and make them the neighbonn of the Thamoditea. 
Ptotemy places his Oadils north of the Tbarcuditea ; and thai ranfirma ibeir 
(UumeDt. 

(I,) EratOllhenes mentTona the foilowini; three tribes of Arabia Fetrea. Far> 
thett to the Dorth the Nabath^ana i tben the Chaaloteans i and brtheit south, on 
the frontier of Arabia Fmlii. the Agreana. Under Agreani, io all likelihood, the 
/Tt^riana. or inhabiianra of al-ffejr, sre meant. It ae^ms that the name of Htjt 
or .Sijr ms pronounced, iti aacienl times, /fajar, irbieh means atones ; for we find 
It translitrd by " Petra." Straho aava. P. 740, IhHttheciraTsna go throngh Moi. 
la (Vicoaalbnt) from Petra to Petra, i.e. to al-/rfjr. The term '■ people of (l- 
^tjr or ffejriana" it Qted in the Qnria for the Thamddites ; aod it voalA 
therefore appear that the Thamudites and their confedBrates are to ba onderatood 
onder the name of Agrei. 

At the time of Elius Gallins the power of the people of Petra, I. e. afdM 
Amalekites, leems to have extended no farther than il-ffijr. It aeema tbtj 
poshed farther sonth after Christ. I identify the terms People of F«tn, and 
AsMlekite*. on the authority of Jonpbnt. 
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THZ DECAY OF COMMBBCK. IS 

tbftrgV of the /faram, as some Arabic authors assert,' it was 
Vf foroe and nsnrpatioii, and only fbr a short period. 

The ipreading of the merchants of Petra southwurd ma, no 
dtnibt, oving to the rise of the Roman power and civilization 
in Syria. And the reduction of the frontier of Arabia Foelix 
was connected with the decay of the commerce and impor- 
tance of Sheba, which was beginning to manifest itself ever 
hince Hippalus (about A. D. 47) had first ventured to saU 
direct from the B«d Sea to India, taking advantage of the 
Monsoon, instead of coasting India and unshipping the goods 
in the first sea port of Arabia which could be reached.* 

In the second century of oar era the Jorhomites succeeded 
in e^>^ling l^e Amalekites from the Hijiz, and about the 
same time the '^dites and Thamudites were destroyed. How 
fiff this was connected with the rise of the //imyarite power 
in Yaman it is difficult to determine. 

The navigation of the B>ed Sea, under the Boman dominioo 
over Egypt, rose rapidly to importance, and the commerce of 
Arabia decreased in proportion. The impoverished mercan- 
tQe colonies could with difficulty resist the rapacity of their 

(1 ) A tradition, proerved in the Kaahthtf, to surab 7, —Jt that the Amile- 
Uta were, at one time, lote miatera of Makkah ) and acoordiDg to Azraqr apwl 
M»y. c. 7, thej rabnill the Ka'hsh. 

{!.) The Teisela of the Arsbi, which were amnll in compariMQ with those of 
the Orn-lii oT Vgjft, {Periplui p. 174,) coBited Ii.dis, following the curratnre of 
erery b«T, until they readied Canbiy i from thence Ihej atood oier to the cape 
of Jotnjo'mah, now called Rb al-H^dd, and follawed the coagt of Arabia. Vei- 
iela, Ijound for CoAar, lunally took in water at Miaqaf. From 9ohir the giiodi 
Irere traniportad by the Gerrhoeans tj land to Babylonia. Goods desliaed (or the 
marVeta of Palmyra and Egypt were nnshipped, since the highett antiquity, Dot 
tar from R^l al-^add, and [ranaported from thence hy land lo /fadhramawt by 
the Cotabani, (i. e. band Qodh^'ah), who iubabited Mahrab, and notwlthstandinf 
the aWrility of thia country, were one ot tbe most nnmerona and powerfnl familiet 
of Arabic tribe*. They are aaid to ha*fl been tbe first .\rabie tribe that knew 
writing Bnt before the beginning of our era, tbe Arabic navigaCora became mora 
enterpriatng, and coaated the aouCh coaat of Arabia aa far an ^adUramawt, and 
landed in the harbour Hig n Gbor£b. The Qodbi'ahitea, being unable to aubaiit, 
emigrated to the frontier of Babylonia, where one of their tnbe* waa known lo 
Strabo by tbe name of ColpitK (Kalbitea), to tbe Syrian deaert, and into tb* 
Higfabonrbaod of Madynah. Many, however, remained at Mahrib, and ware, H ■ 
conpanitiTaty recent period, diitingniahed by a peculiar dialect. 
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16 MlfiBATIONS. 

Bedouin neighbours. In tlie third centory of our ent the 
Jorhomites were expelled from the -^j^, most likely by their 
nomadic confederatea.' They retreated to Syria, where rem- 
nants of them were to be foimd as late as the ninth century 
of our era.* About the same time (third century) mighty 
migrations took place in Arabia from south to north and 
north-east. One of them was headed by the G-hasstuiites, who 
had originally inhabited the coast of Zabyd,* On their way 
througb the Hij&z they assisted in the destruction of the Jor- 
homiteS; or at all events took advantage of it, and left a di- 
vision of their tribe, called 'Kh.oz&'eih, (i, e. " left behind"), in 
charge of the ^aram. They were poor, and assimilated them- 
selves with their Bedouin neighbours to such an extent, that 
their descent became doubtful,* and their connexion with the 
motber tribe extinct. Their capital Watyr,* was north-west of 
the ifaram. After less than two hundred years,* they lost 

(I.) It ia quite certain that the banu Bakr b. 'Abd Manlih b. KinfnabbBda 
b.nd ID it. Wiq.. Pity and tir. Kbaiafs. 

fi.) The; settled at QaDlinti, betReea Damaacna and Ba'IbEk.— Mai'ndr- 

(3.) Arabic anthora in&nn BB that tbe Obaas&iitei, and all other Azdite triba, 
which were oameroaa enough to establigb two kingdoms and t ■ people Madj. 
nah, had originalljr inhabited the citf of Sabti (Sbebd], and that they left tliat citj 
in order to aioid a predicted innndation, nhich waa to be canaed by the breach 
of one aingle bandib. Bind&b meaat in India an artificial reservoir o( the rain wa- 
ter, for the purpose of irrigation. Ruins of bandiiba are numerous in the neighbonr- 
bood of Deihie. Mas'udy. c. 45 ; Hira7*h, p. 115, and other suthora. however, 
bUow that the Ghsisinitet derived their name from Ghaiaan, which is the namg 
of a water in the valley of al-Ash'ir, between Zabyd and Rima' on the coa*t of 
tb« Red Sea. 1'hey lay that they took lome rest days there, on their march from 
}>abi to the north, tint we find tbem on that spot in the times of Pliny and of 
Ptolemy, and it is more than probable thst tfaey originally inhabited that coasL 

(4.) The Khoia'ahites themselves maintained, that they were Azditea, and 
descended from 'Amr b. Elaby'afa LoAayy b. al-/f£hth b. Mozayqiy& ; bat 
some ethni^Bphers say, that they were Modharites ; and derive them from 
Qama'ah b. al-Yis b. Modhar, or from al-^alt b. al.Nadhr b. Kia£a«h. 
Sohayly apud Qalqashandy, recoaciles these two opinions by ssyinf , that the 
father of their patriarch, 'Amr b. LoAayy, was Qama'ah a Modherite, and hit 
■ten- father an Aidite. 

(5.) W'>tyr ia now called Watyryn. -lud it is near Malk&n. The Khosi'ahitea 
were not displaced by Qof ayy. They contianed in their old seats to the time of 
of MoAammad.— Fiiy. They extended aa far ss Marr Tzahrin.—Qalq. iliel. 

(6.) Ihn laAiq tuid TUnry say 300 years ; and some snthors lay 500 years- 
See appendiz. 
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QOCATT. \f 

«b9ir fower, abd the tribe of Qoh^, to iMek Qui Aztbie 
prophet belonged, took dteir place. 

in the beginining of the fifth oentuiy of our ra» Qo^jy, 
an adventurer of the 'Odarah tribe, which Jived in AraUA 
Petrea,' came into the settlement of the KhozJi'ahites. H^ 
soon acquired wealth and importance, and obtained the daugh- 
ter of their chief in marriage. The death of his wife's &ther/ 
the weakness of Mb brother-in-law, the decay of the Ehos&'- 
abite power, and the ascendency of the Kinftnah tribes,forboded 
a change in the supremacy of the Hijia, of which he was ready 
to take advantage. It seems to have been a law in the ancient 
history of Arabia, that the Bedouins, who had some share ini 
the transport commerce, conquered and Bupplanted, in periods 
of two or three centuries, their principals, who lived in cities. 
Wealth had made these effeminate ; whilst the hardy carrien 
of the goods had learned to appreciate the comforts of settled 
life, and become acquainted with the means of obtaining 
them. One of these revolutions was at hand. 

If an a^iring Bedouin finds no sphere of activity in hia 
own clan, he joins a man of another tribe as a confederate 
(Aalyf). This gives Inm aU the rights and imposes upon him 
all the duties of a man bom m the tribe. Cases in which con- 
f^erates became the leaders of the tribe are not rare. It is 
likely that Qo9ayy, actuated by ambitious views, entered one 
<tf the Eininah tribes as a confederate. MoAamadan authors, 
however, say that he was the son of EiUb a Ein^ah shaykh. 
Their story is very unlikely, hut I give it, as it is told by Arabic 
historians. 

FtUimah, the wife of Kihtb, gave birth to a son, who was 
called Zohrah; after him she had no child for a long time. At 
length she bore another son, who was called Zayd (Qo^ayy). 

(1.) Tht baoli 'Od7nh urera & Qodbt'sh tribe, anil occopinl Sarg^, irhich it 
titutad bMwecD Mo^jthih ud Tiibuk. Thej aiio twU M^io, vUch It oiift. 
ttagfi from Shnbak. 

c 
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18 QOCAYY. 

Kildb died soon after, and his vidow maxried Baby'ah of the 
'Odzrah tribe, by whom she had a son called Rizih. Her new 
husband took her to his own ckn, which occupied the country 
about SHxgh,iu the highlands of Syria (Arabia Petrea). Zohrah 
her eldest aon remained in the HijAz, but Zayd was taken 
away by Ma mother, and passed as the son of her second 
husband. When Qo^ayy had grown into a man, he had a 
quarrel with an 'Odarite, who reproached him that he was a 
stranger. He went to his mother, and after many entreaties 
she confessed that his father was KiUb. On this he deter- 
mined to join his own tribe. When he arrived at MfOOtah 
Zohrah was blind trom age, but he recognized his brother by 
hisToice, (!) and received bim into the tribe. What must the 
age of FfUimah have been when she gave birth to her third 
son, BizfiA, or when Qo^ayy proceeded to the Hijiz? 

It is the interest of the family of a confederate to obliterate 
the memory of his foreign origin ; and it is, therefore, likely 
that the descendents of Qo5ayy invented this tale in order to 
be considered of Kindnah extraction. It was greedily adopted 
by MoAammadan authors, for it agreed with their norion, 
that Mohammad was a son of Abraham. Qo9ayy was his an- 
cestor ; and if he had been an 'Odzrite he would have derived 
his genealogy from Tocktan^ whereas the Kinitnah tribes claim 
descent from Ishmael. The Einfjiah tribes found an enterpri- 
sing leader in Qo9ayy ; and he found willing tools in them to 
further his ambitious objects. His brothers' hastened &om 
Arabia Fetrea with three hundred men to his assistance ; and 
if the boast of the Qorayshites is well-founded the Byzantine 
Emperor favored bis projects. The Khoz^'ahites, and their al- 
lies the band Bakr b. 'Abd Manih, were worsted in an affray.' 

(1.) Qofayr had beeides RizU tbrM half brothere, Tii. Uoiid, MaAmud and 

Jolhomsh. 

(2.) ThB first tumult, it is said, arose during the pilgrimage. The ^^foh triba 
enjoied the privilege of preceding the other pilgrimi ia the ceremonies of 'Anfit 
and in oaiting itwiei. The partj of Qo;Bjr pievtntcd them from execeiBiiv 
it, and gave tu Qofayy the preeedEnce. 
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ORIGIN OF TlIE QORATSniTB9. 19 

A regnlar battle was waged, but vphilat it waa rsgimg the com- 
batants agreed to submit tbeir case to arbitration. A Bakrite' 
was appointed to pronounce judgement between the two parties. 
He decided that the Khoz&'ahites and their allies were to pay 
the blood-revenge to Uojayy ; but the price of the blood, which 
his party had abed, waa remitted. The Khoz^'idiites were 
permitted to remain immolested in their former dwelling 
places,* and Qo9ayy received charge of the Haxoja. The pre- 
sence of auxiliaries from Qojayy's original tribe gave him 
a great advantage over his Kin&nah confederates, and ena- 
bled him to make such changes in the constitution of the 
tfaramitea as times demanded. The profits of an extensive 
transit commerce having ceased to be sufficient to connect 
a great number of tribes, he contracted the limits of the 
confederation, and formed anew tribe, called the Qoraysh- 
This clan succeeded, in a great measure, in monopolizing the 
advantages of the institution of the Huram.' The Qorayshites 
coi^isted exclusively of Kin&iah families, and as a symbol 
of their unity, they all called themselves the children of 
Pihr* Some of these families continued their nomadic 
habits ; but others preferred the comforts of settled life to Be- 
douin liberty, and laid the foundation of Makkah.' Qofayy 

(1.) HiBimniawiia Ya'marb. 'Awfb. KB'bb. Laylhb. Bakr b. 'Abd M«- 
nlLh. He was culled Sbiiddkb, because be did iiDtcoadeiDii Qo;ajT to p;iy Iba 
price of blood. 

(2.) Fftkihy and Azraqy o;.Hd Fasy.—Wnqidy anil oilier outbora aaj tbst Iho 
Kboia'abitfi had litcd aC Mahkab, and were expelled on this oci-ntion ; but 
the; contradict tbeoiGelves by sltawing. tbet. nbea Qo^ajj' founded Malckuh, tie 
bad to clear away the busbeg and trees. 

(3.) The ri'sder mil nee loner donn, Cbat no i7aramite tribe beaidcB the Makkl- 

(i.) Pihr n-aa ceiiainly not s real perton ; jet some MoAaminadan autbora, in 
order to raiae the anlitjuity of trie tribe of ilieir prophet, and because bit ii Iba 
■dpposed father of all ibe Qorayabites. assert ihat he formed tbe Qarayih 
tribe. This, boneter, ii contradicted by all good autliors. Ibn IsAaq aaya of 
Ibe condition ol tbs Qorayshites preiious to O^ayy, ^./l j I jl ifiij* 3 

*'^ KJ^- W^ l+'J V *^^*-'*^ '='^jiiJCr^J U?V Most of the 
Qorayshite familiea were called banil Nadhr prertans to the time of Qofayr, 
(&■} Th« Domsdic Qorajabiies were tilled Tzawfhir (L ■. those wbo lire oat 
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99 THB FODNDINO 0¥ HAKEAH. 

d^ip a nikfj withio tlie Hartm aa the site of the aew mty; 
fw he thoi^IjA that living within the sacred territory would 
iralieve him from his eaemies. The other Kinfaiah tribes ob- 
jected that it was milawfiil to dwell in the /Tanmi} and even 
his own tribe hesitated to cnt down the wood with which 
^ ^ras covered. Qo9a7y laid the first axe to the tree, and 
t^ QoraTshites fidlowed hia example. He sketched the phra 
aS the town, and allotted to every family its own quarter. To 
miae the sacredneas of the town he rebiiilt the Ea'bah ;* oz, 
vhat is m(a% likely, he ibimded it. At all events, he was tJie 
fast who covered it with a wooden roof, and placed a nnm- 
^& of idola in and around it.* 

iSiough the composition of the Qoraysh tribe, and the nu>de 
of life of the Makkiana, differed considerably from that of the 
Bedouins, the constitution of their commonwealth approached 
olosely to the patriarchal form of government. There was m 
fitct no government at Makkah, in onr acceptation of th« 
irord, up to the time of Mohammad. There were no laws that 
could be enforced, no paid officers, no compulsory oourts of 
juatace, and no public treasury. 

Among the Bedonins life and property are not protected 
by a power established by a majority, or imposed upon it. 
The whole tribe may decide on a certain measure j yet one 
ttatulj, nay, a single individual, may withhold its assent with- 
out &ar of compulsion. A tribe may go to war to avenge 
tiie death of one of its members, or to retrieve a daring rob- 
bery ; and one family, or one individual, may refuse to take 
tip arms, if it has the courage to brave public opinion in a 

ude tha dlr), and thi Mskkiane were called BifU hmiljes. B«ijJUh moo* t 
Modf T«ll«y, or the bed of a torreat, and it peemi to liaie bean the piop«r uama 
4if the nllej ia which Makkah waa ntnatol, and for tiiu reaua all the Qorajihilea 
wbo liTcd in that Talley went called BiiaA ramilira. 

(1.) Vitj nj», cap. 7: "It ia atated by al-ZobajT b. Bakk£r, bj Flkiby, br 
Ibn 'Ajidi, and 1^ others, tbat Qo; ajy rebuilt tbe Kji'bali ; but thia ii not ttatad 
bj Azraqf." 

(2.) Aaumg other idida he placed Iiif and Nijiah in It ; but they wen tub- 
teqaenllr ratamed to Cbeir former plw«. 
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■mall lociety, to which it is inseparably wedded, snd which i« 
its only protection. 

Solicitoiis as cature is in the attainment of its ends, loid 
in the presearation of its creations, (and socie^ is one of 
them), it has placed strong passions in our breasts — ^honor and 
revenge — ^which are powerfiil enough to make men, in their 
onsophisticated state, shed their blood for the protectifm of 
each other. Among the Sedoidiis these passions are the onljr 
goarantee for the safety of life and property ; and they are, 
therefore, fiwtered by education, regulated by public opinion^ 
rendered sacred by jiomemorial custom, and lastii^ by cere- 
monies. The ceremonies by which the Bedouins impose cfv- 
tun duties upon themselves form, up to this day, their only 
rdigion. As in the case of marriage, a ceremony renders 
with us the promise of the moment an inviolahte duty for life, 
thus the Bedouin, by going through certain cttemonies, tiet 
down himself for Ufe, and B(»netimes evea his descendants, ta 
falsi duties, which involve the greatest devotion and sacrift. 
ees, towards others.^ 

Should a dispute arise between two individuals of » tribe, 
the Shaykh will endeavour to reconcile them ; but if either 
partybedissatisfied with his advice, he cannot insist on obedi. 
ence. Their respective relations will try to persnade them to 
submit ; but, if they refuse to comply, they are obliged to iMfo- 
tectthem,iftheydoiiotcho<«etobethe disgrace of their na- 
tion ; and their respective families and kindred must go to ww 
with each other.' In order to increase the number of those 

fl.) ma it eiemplified by what ii mid in the following psge. How food 
tbe Arabs were of doing •olenin act* under ImpreMiTO ceremoniM iaibcwa by tbeir 
node of awring an oath, which wM in nae Iwfore MoAamnwd. Hier made a 
fire, which the person to whom the oath was adminiilereil approached, •ain«- 
(tttiMWnsardiatbewaahmnKd! and they threw salt aod aalphui into it. Whaa 
the flame was fiercest thej suid to him, ■■ This fire wishes to deter thee from 
peijory. If ttij staUtment is not trne, A»not awwr ; but if thoa spoakelt Oa 
Ciuth swear." This was called, the cautiaaiag fire. Maiahij al-fitr, I , A, 

(2.) Borckhardt, NoltM on thi Bedevtn* and WaAdig*, I. f. 116. 
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whose duty it is to protect each other, almost every Arab 
has a guardian (wacyy), "If an Arab," saya Burckhardt,' 
" vishes to provide for the security of his family even after bis 
death, though in the prime of life, he goes to one of his 
friends, and begs that he will become the guardian of hia 
children. The ceremony on this occasion is, that he should 
present himself, leading a she-camel, before his Mend : then he 
ties one of the hanging comera of the keffie or kerchi^ <rf 
his friend into a knot, and leading the camel over to him, 
says : ' I constitute you Wacyy ior my children, and your 
diildren and yoor grand children for my grand children.' If 
hia friend accepts the camel, and it is seldom refused, he and 
hia vhole family become the hereditary protectors of the other 
man's descendants. Almost every Arab has his wacyy in some 
other family ; even the greatest Shaikh is not without his guar- 
dian. The ward apphea to bia wacyy whenever he feels himself 
aggrieved; and in defending hia ward the wacyy's whole 
&niily co-operate with him. This system of guardianship ift 
particularly beneficial to minora, to women and old men, who 
find it necessary to resist the demands of their sons. Thoa 
it aj^tears that the Arabs constitute, with their own families 
and those of the wacyya, as many armed bodies, which, 
by the fear they mutually entertain of each other, preserve 
the peace of the tribe ; and perhaps nothing but thia institu- 
tion could save a nation so fierce and nefarious from being 
destroyed by domestic dissensions." 

The protection of MoAammad by Abu Jahl, the bitterest 
enemy of the new religion, the details of which wiU be related 
below, is a noble instance of the faith of an Arab in defending 
hia ward and kinsman ; and it ia a proof that what Burckhardt 
says of the Bedouins of our days, fully appliea to the inha- 
bitants of Makkah at and before the time of MoAammad. 

(1.) Bnrclihardt, Nolet on the Bti<iui<t* and WaAdbj/t, I. p. 131. 
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The greatest guamntee for life among the Arabs is the 
hlood-revenge; the life of a murdered relative must be revenged. 
And BO faithful are these armed bodies in fulfilling tMa duty, 
that if it -was impossible to take vengeance at the time when 
the murder happened, it is sometimes done by the second or 
third generation. How completely this institution attains its 
object is shown by the fear of the Ckirayshites as to injuring 
MoAammad. 

These institutions rest solely on honor; disgrace is the 
only certain punishment of the faithless coward. Strong 
feelings of honor are the leading virtue, vain-glory the prevail- 
ing weakness, of the Sedouins. In the settled Arab they have 
degenerated into vile ambition. Bravery is the offspring of 
honor, and generosity is inseparable from bravery." These 
three virtues constitute the chivaleresque character of the 
Bedouins, and made them victorions over one half of the then 
known world. 

An example, which illustrates the state of justice at Makkah 
previous to the time of MoAammad, may not he out of place 
here. A merchant came from Yaman with goods, and sold them 
to a man of the name of 'A5* of Makkah. The purchaser dis- 
appeared, and his family refused payment. The tribe of the 
merchant was far off, and coidd afford him no aid ; and he im- 
plored in vain the protection of the Qorayshites against this 
violation of faith, which was disgraceful even in the eyes of a 
nation of robbers. On a day when the Makkians assembled 
on mount Abu Qobays, he recited before them some verses, 
and complained in the bitterest terms of the treatment which 
he had received at the hands of a Qorayshite within the sacred 

(1.) Motsnabby uyi in (bii smxt H/ «^'=*" ^^^^ «)' C:-l£» 
Oj "jJ** "^ *«I* " Courage make* parsimony sppear cowardice in tbe eje» 
of thii young hero. ' ' 

(Z.) Hia Dime «u 'M b. Wijil of tbe Sahm family. He mi Uie father of 
the celebrated general 'Amr. 
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territory. Zobayr a son of 'Abd al-Mof/alib, and ^Abd Allah 
b. Jod'&n/ the tvo foremost heroes in war, vere moved, and 
called on the Makkians to swear an witb, that they would in 
Aitnre protect the weak. The ftmilies of H&ihim, Zobraband 
Taym* met in the boose of 'Abd Allah b. Jod'fin, where a 
dinner was prepared for them, and awore by the god of death 
that they would stand by the oppressed " as long as tlie sea 
was sufficient to wet a flock of wool ;" and that they would feed 
the distressed. Thence they proceeded to the house of 'A;, and 
insisted that he should pay his debt. This oath was religiously 
obs^red, and the property c^ strangers was henceforth res- 
pected in the territory of Makkah.' 

To give to the conunonwealth of Makkah mors consistency, 
mnity of purpose, and regularity, Qioga,jy built the town hall 
(dir al-nadwah). It was dose to the Ka'bah, and its doors 
opened towards it ; for religion and state were closely united. 
The town hall was never pubhc property,* but it was the place 

(1.) 'AM AUth b. Joi'ia wu of the band Asad, and wu celebnMd for 
Ui gncraiity. He had > man in the upper put of Makkah. and one ia tbs low- 
er, to Iniite people to " uiinal food and ^t or greue.'' He wai the firat man 
at Miidcah who gave to hie goesia Faludah, wfaidi ii prepared Id the following 
wtj: sheaC la macBrttsd in water fur BDme dija ; what haa Dot been diaiolfed 
iwiiiii at the top, and ia tbroim awaj ; uid what has been ditiolved it itralBed off 
•nd dried, aod usiisll; boiled in water into a thick paete. Thu U dried and cut 
intovakea and eaten with angari the Arabi call it jj|i_,ljj (manowofwheat)> 
or pt) x^ The IMter l« the Peraian and Indian oame of thia dieb. 

(2.) TbeM are the familiei mentioned bf Wiqidf ; Fivf, cap. 35, adda the 
Amiliei of MoUalib, oC 'Abd al-'Ozzi and of Aaed. 

(3,) Thi( oath was called Ailfal-fodhul. 

li.) Ib a gloaa to Waqidj, fijlio 39, two traditioaa are mentioned ngarding 
tlie tevn haU. According to one of Ihem, for wbich al.'/obajr is the authonlj, and 
which hat atao been falkiwed b; Waqidy in the text, folio 13, the town hail was 
inherited from Qa^ajj b; bii eldest son 'Abd al-diir and reiaaiaed in hii famil; 
until it wu Mid by Manijur b. 'Amir b. H^Bhim b. 'Abd Manif b. 'Abd al-dar to 
JMtaym b Haim. According lo the other tradilioo, which ia traced to Hiabtoi 
Kalb;. it wu aold by 'Ikriraib, a brother of Manvur b. 'Amir, lo Mo'awijab 
b abu SoFr&n for one hundred thouund dirhami. Mo'awiyah conTsrtcd it into 
the Government HouK (dir al-imaiah), and it remained henceforth in the haMili 
•ftbeKhalib. 

Iba .Hiwqal uya auent the town hall, *' It ia ireit of the great motqne behind 
the government houie. The entrance to it ia on the side which fiicea the (great 
Boaqne). It ia {now) a mosque, and united with the great moaque. At the 
time of igDOranoe it wu the place iihcre the QorHyshites oaed to aiceiBbk." 
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where all public busiiiess was transacted. There the Makkiatu 
deliberated in emergencies ; they decided oni war or peace ; 
they installed their leaders and those of their allies; they 
eonclnded marriages and performed the circtuncision of their 
sons ; and all Qorayshite caravans, and even single travellers, 
started from the town hall, and visited it on their return to 
Makkah, before they went to their own homes. 

Every Qorayshite, and every confederate, who was forty 
years of age, had a right to attend at the deliberations ; and 
the sons of Qofayy enjoyed the privilege of being permitted to 
attend before they had attained that age. There was no vo- 
ting, because, as it has abready been observed, only peranasion, 
and not compulsion, could unite the Qorayshites to carry a 
measure into execution. Wealth, connexions and family gave 
great influence ; but the greatest man in council was he who 
shone brightest with the virtues of a Bedouin : bravery, reso- 
lution, hospitality, ready wit and cunning. He drew the 
mass along with him. 

The moral influence of Qogayy was- so great that he ruled 
Makkah with abnost absolute authority. He was the propri- 
etor of the town hall, and had, besides, four or five of the offices 
of the iTaram alluded to above.' He and his sons were the 
hereditary leaders and standard-bearers of the tribe in war,* 

(1.) PugB 6, note. 

(Z.) Barckbardt, Nolei on tht Btdoaint, I. p. 296, mjt on tUa lobject i " It 

h a remtrkable drcumstancs in Arabian histor; imd palicj, that during i cam- 
paign in actual vartare, tlie aatharitf of tbe Sbajkh of the tribe is ooioplBtely set 
aaide. Everr tribe ha* beaidea tbe Shajkli an agjd, (i. e. a leader in war). The 
office of Bgjd ia heraditarj in a cerUia fomilj from father to aon ; and Che Arabi 
aabmit to the command of an agfd, obom tiief linow to be deficient both in bra- 
verj and judgment, rather than yield to the orden of their Shayth doring the 
actual expedition ; for thej aaj that expeditions headed bj the Shaylch are alwsya 
uaaacceaefnl. All Bedonin tribea without exception haie their agjd. The 
»me agjd acta on some occationa aa agyd to two neighboniiog tribea, if thej 
are small and clotelf allied. Tboa, among the Arabs of Siuai, a tamilf of Awlad 
Sajd ia in poiaession of the ag;dsbip for all the tribes of the peninsula. The 
persou of the agyd, and still more hia office, ia regarded with Teneration. He ia 
considered by the Arabs as ti kind of aogar or a ssint. He often decides oa tlie 
□peraiioni of war by hit drMmi, or Tisi<His, or forebodings. They believe that 

D 
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and the stewards in the entertainment prepared by the Qar&y- 
Bhites far the pilgrims, whilst they performed their rdigions 
ceremonies at Makkah and in Minil. He also had the ma- 
nagement of providing them with water on those occasions. 
Most authors give him credit for having first introduced these 
two offices } but as hospitality is with the Arabs the privilege 
of the strong, and the first attribute of power, we may sup|iDBe 
that they are as ancient as the Haraxa. 

When Qo9ayy died he was buried in the hill of ai-H»j&D, 
near Makkah, which became henceforth the burial ground of 
the Qorayshites; and his eldest son 'Abd al-Dfir inherited 
the five offices of the Haxam, which had been held by his fa- 
ther/ Owing, however, to his weakness, he enjoyed but little 
influence in comparison with his brother 'Abd Man&f. 
Through the exertions of the latter Makkah became flourish- 
ing, and he added new quarters to it. 

The most active, wealthy and liberal among the sons of 
'Abd Mau^ was H&shim. During his time the common- 
wealth of the Qorayshites attained to its golden age. Three 
generations had lo'ought it to maturity, uid after three gene- 
rations more it was ready to undergo a change, which was 
ifeechoed firom the extremities of the world. We know that the 

nan s obiU of ^- mciEnt tgji hmilj mar be a proper iMder, lapponn; Um to 
act br ■ kind of heaTenly inipiration." Superstition lends to the Arabi, ill emet- 
gendet, the nnitj ind strfngtb of a monarchy. 

(1.) Tbii i> the Btatement of W£qidy, but Aznqy apni] Fagy nya, that then 
ii a trHditioD, that Qo^iyy giT« tbe MewBrdehip, the management of providing 
Ike pilgrims «ith inter, aod the leadership in irtr to 'Abd Hanif, who left die 
former two offices to Hfiibim and the latter to 'Abd Shamt. 

The history of the itewardibip we shall hear lower down. The standard ant 
the keyi of the Ka'bah remained always in the family of 'Abd al-Dfr. Of the 
leadership we find the following history in the Tarykh Khamyi, "'Abd Shams 
left it to his son Omayyah, and ^m him it came to his son ^arb, who com- 
manded the tribe in the war of 'Oiiatz, in which the Qorayshites foaght against 
the Qayt 'AyUn. He also had the command in both sacrilegioai wan, and in the 
war of Dtit Nakyf, [a plaec near Yalamlam), in which the AA£byah sided against 
the Qorajshiles. ^arb waa nicceedad as leader of the Qorayshites by his smi 
Aba Sofyin. who commanded at Oted and in the battle of the Diteh ; bnt in the 
battle of Badr bis relation 'Otbsh b. Rabj'ah b. 'Abd Shami hsd the comnunti, 
AbA So^&i being in the cataTan." 
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Jorhomites and Khoza'abites, wlio preceeded the QoraysMtes, 
enjoyed equally short periods of existence. If the mercantile 
republics of Arabia were so short-lived, how may revolutions 
must have passed in Sheba, and other commercial cities, from 
the time of Solomon, or Abraham, until they were finally de- 
stroyed ! 

HlUhim was the first Qorayshite who traded at the same 
time with the north and south. In summer he went to Syria, 
to purchase wheal;, giving camels in exchange. Sometimes he 
proceeded as for aa Ancyr^' where the Emperor himself is 
said to have taken notice of him ; and in winter he visited 
Yaman. 

The liberality of H&him was unbounded. During a famine 
in the /fijiz he had bread baked in Syria for distribution at 
Makkah; and hence he is called Uishim, i. e. Breadbreaker; 
his proper name having been 'Amr. The camels, on which 
the bread was carried to Makkah, were daughtered and divid- 
ed among the starving citizens. 

At the end of the fifth centory of our era Makkah^ 
like every commonwealth, was divided into two parties. The 
descendants of 'Abd al-D£r, who were in possesaon of the five 
offices of dignity, beaded the party of hereditary privileges ; 
and the descendants of 'Abd Mantif, who enjoyed greater 
wealth and moral influence, were the leaders of the liberal 
piurty.* The numbers were nearly equal cm both sides : the 
liberals counted in their ranks the families of Asad b. 'Abd 
al-'0zzlt| Zohrah, Taym and BalA^th. Their leader was 
H^him. The conservatives were headed by 'Anir the shaykh 
of the house of 'Abd al-D&r, which was joined by the &milie8 
of Makhziim, Sabm, JomaA and 'Adyy, Only the houses 

(1 ) 5^1 

(2.) The coDwrrttivei are called in Arabic AAlaf, (confedentes), or t^'tqrt ll- 
dam. (Diood-lickers), uid the Lib«raU Uo/i;]rab (perfiiMed). On tba origia 
of the latter two teriai, aee Q&m!*, ouderifb and I'g. 
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of '.^Limr b. Lowayy and MoMrib b. Fihr remained neutral. 
The iiberala disputed with 'Amir the dignified offices. Differ- 
ences, in a rude state of society, are generally decided by the 
sword. The two parties were drawn up in face of each other, 
when the family of 'Abd al-X>^ purchased peace at the 
sacrifice of the two most expendve offices of the Ka'bah, the 
stewardship and the right of providing the pilgrims with 
water.' H&him was invested with these honors. 

It appears that the steward was intrusted with the diplo- 
matic relations of the little commonwealth; (» in other 
words, that he was the shaykh of the tribe. In virtue of this 
office he had to incur all public espences ; but he had a claim 
to Ihe customs and all other emoluments derived £rom for- 
mgners. As sbaykh of Makkah, U^shim and his brothers 
concluded commercial treaties with the neighbouring powers, 
which were very advantageous to the Qoraysbites.'' The Empe- 
ror of Constantinopie and the Chosroes provided them vrith 
passports, granting them immunity &om certain duties;* and 
the Negnsh of Abyssinia invited them to trade with his coun- 
try. Hfishim went thither with a caravan of forty mer- 
chants.* They took the route of Madynah, and visited on their 
way the fair held at a place called, " Market of the Abyssini- 
ans." 

The victory gained by the sons of 'Abd Manftf over the 
conservatives sowed the seeds of dissensions in this family, 
which, about one hundred and fifty years later, deluged the 
empire of the Arabs with blood. No family quarrd has ever 

(1.) It » probable, and almost certain, that he alao resigned tbe leadenhip in 
favor of 'Abd Shamg. 

(2.) The treaty of comoierce irith the Emperor was concluded bj Btlahim ; 
that with the Negaih by al-Mo/fBlib ; and that with the Choaroea by Nawfal. 
This is from Wfiqidy. Mae'lidjr mentiona two versea, in whicb the il^ or 
commercial treaCiea of the QorayBhiteg are mentioned ; and according to one copy 
of thia author they alao concluded a treaty with the king of Yaman. 

(3.) Tbia aesertion of Arabic anthois receive! »me con&rmatioD from an edict 
in the Codei of Joattnian. Tbe duty remitted to the Ardbi waa the portorium. 

(4.) They were of the bauu 'Abd Hanfif, Makhzdm and Sihm. 
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beea more productive of evils than this. Omayyah, who 
was an ambitious and wealthy man, was jealous of his uncle 
H£ahim, and attempted to equal him in liberality, and in the 
virtues of a Bedouin ; and being ridiculed by the Qorayshites ; 
he insulted and challenged him. The families of the other 
two sons of 'Abd Man^ took up the dispute. Nawfal es- 
poused the cause of the Omayyides, and al-MoWalib that of 
the Hashimites. After many quarrels they committed their 
dispute to the arbitration of the Khozfv'ahite sooth-sayer, who 
decided in favor of Hfishim. The loser forfeited, accord- 
ing to a previous understanding, fifty camels, and had to leave 
Makkah for ten years. Omayyah spent the time of his exile 
in Syria, where his great grand son — the first Omayyide 
Khalif — founded a throne, and where he and his successors 
wasted the strength of the growing empire in continuing their 
quarrel against the Hfehimites. 

H&shim discharged his office of steward with the utmost 
munificence. He spent nearly his whole fortune in entertain- 
ing the pilgrims, and the Qorayshites followed his example. 
Every father of a family contributed no less than one hundred 
Heraclean dynars' to the entertainment. For providing the 
pilgrims with water he had reservoirs made of leather, which 
were placed on the spot where subsequently the Zamaam was 
sunk, and filled with water from the wells of the city. Simi< 
lar reservoirs were prepared in the valley of Min^ where there 
was great scarcity of water. The pilgrims were first enter- 
tained on the seventh of the month of Dzii-l-A^ at Makkah. 
The fare consisted of bread, animal food, butter, flour of parch- 
ed barley, and dates ; then in Mink, Mozdalifab and 'Ara&t 

(I.) Tbe Arabic term ii mithqil. which is Bynon^mous with i\air aa s might, 
and equal to 68 grains aad four aeveathi of a grain. If we take tbe mithqil ■■ ■ 
weight, one handred mithqtl of gold would be eqnal to 6^57 grains, or £b2 ; uid 
if Wfl take " mitbqU" for the Arabic name of an aureu* of Conitantinft uid 
hii iDccesiorB. (lee Gibbua), 100 mithq£li would be equal to £ii. Thii it • 
largs (urn ; but we miut recollect that aeml-barbBrong aatioiu sUrre all thnr lib 
to be enabled to make a great display on inch occaaiong. 
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80 DEATH OF rXsHIH. 

WheB they left Mink the rights of hospitality ceased, and 
everybody returned to his home. 

H^him died at Ohazzah in Syria, and his property was 
brought to Mal^ah by Abu Rohm, who was then only twenty 
years old.' Shortly before bis death H^bim married Salm^ 
of Madynah. She remained in her native town and gave 
birth to a son called Shaybah, or " greyhur," for his father 
was grey when he was bom. The child remained with bis 
mother until be bad grown into a boy ; bis nncle, al-Mof/al- 
lib, now fetched bim, and when he carried him into Makkah 
his conntrymen thongbt that he was a slave boy, and for this 
reason he received the name of 'Abd al-Mo/^alib, which means 
the slave of al-Moffalib. He was the grandfather <^ 
MoAammad, and inherited, after his uncle's death, which hap* 
pened on a mercantile journey at Badm^ in Yaman, the 
stewardship of tbe Ka'bah. Nawfid, another uncle of 'Abd 
td-Mo^^alib, deprived him of this office ; but Abu Sa'd of 
Madynab, his mother's brother, came with eighty men to 
Makkah, and swore that he would destroy tbe iisnrper if he 
would not restore it. Being thus re-installed in his rights 
'Abd al-Mof^alib obtained considerable influence with the 
Makkians ; but like his father he became tbe object <^ the 
jealousy of the Omayyides. Hxeh challenged him, and the 

(I.) The tradition preMrrsd b; Wfqidj ii probablf coireet. It nm^— 

The KnthoT of tbe Tfirjkh Kbaoin foUowi eridentlf « Eomipt Terdon of tbt 
Mma tndiUoa, when he ititei that Hiihim wu 20 or 25 jtut of ige when be 
died. HUwMdi« uJiUi-tj J.UJI fj,j) ^ S^ ( ^U ) u:ift 

«-. tto^j ^,r*i. Je^ J *i- ttfj^A* Ji^ lmU ^J_4•. uHm jj 
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ORIGIN OF THE WELL ZAMMU. 31 

king of Abyssinia was choaen as umpire. He declined to 
mix himself up in the quarrel ; and Nofayl of the 'Adyy tribe, 
whom he named as his proxy, decided in favor of 'Abd al- 
Mo^/alib. Notwithstanding this victory it is certain that 
Uarh, and after him his son Abii Soiyfin, surpassed the fa- 
mily of H&shim in wealth and influence, and that they were 
the chiefs of Makkah. 

The only remarkable event in the life of 'Abd al'Mo/Zalih 
is, that he sunk the well of Zamzam, &om which henceforth 
the pilgrims were provided with water both at Makkah and 
in Mink; the reservoirs of leather were abolished. This 
well is sacred to the MaAammadans to this day ; and its water, 
which is endowed with the moat extraordinary virtues, is car- 
ried by the pilgrimfl into distant countries, and forms, with 
many true believers, the only article of their pharmacopceia. 

Of some importance for the following history was a league 
for mutual protection, which 'Abd al-Mo/faJib concluded with 
the Ehozfi'ahitea in the town hall, without even the know- 
ledge of the other Qoraysh families. The document was sus- 
pended in the Ka'bah. The EhozfL'ahites remdned ever 
faithful to his family, and were of the greatest service to 
Mohammad. 

'Abd al-Mof/alib died when Mohammad was eight yeus 
of age, and he was succeeded in the stewardship first by hia 
sou al-Zobayr, and then by another son of his, whose name 
was Abii TSUh. The latter being too poor to hold it, hand- 
ed it over to his brother al-'Abbfis, who was steward when 
Mohammad conquered Makkah. 

Having traced the history of the ancestors of the Arabic 
prophet, we proceed to investigate the political, religioua 
and moral condition of central Arabia about the time of his 
birth. 

Through the dim light which Soman authors shed on the 
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history of nortlierii Arabia during the firet three centuries 
of our era, we see in the midst of the desert Roman roada, 
magnificent temples, splendid palaces and richlj omameated 
porticoes, mostly in the Grecian style of architecture, and with 
Grecian inscriptions. The ruins of Palmyra attest, to this 
moment, the wealth of the mercantile cities of ancient Ara- 
bia. What must Sheha have been, which before Christ far 
surpassed Tadmor (i. e. Palmyra) ! Under Odenathus the 
Roman emperor and his wife Zenobia the Queen of the east 
Palmyra for a while stood forth the rival of Rome ; but the 
competition was fatal, and ages of prosperity were sacrificed to 
a moment of glory. In A. D. 273 Zenobia was defeated in 
two battles by Aurelian, Palmyra was taken and soon after* 
wards destroyed, Mid the Amalelcites disappeared for ever 
from the stage of history. 

According to Arabic authors Zenobia was an Amalekite 
woman by birth,' and her husband Odenathus probably be- 
longed to the same nation. It is, however, perfectly immate- 
rial of what race he was descended, for his capital was in Ara- 
bia, and he was styled an Arabic prince ; for his power was 
founded on the support of the Arabic tribes ; but in his court 
wid capital, the language, literature and arts of Greece were 
cultivated apparently to the exclusion of the Arabic tongue. 
The moral influence of Palmyra on those who lived in the in- 
terior of the country must, therefore, have been very limited, 
and the foreign civilization of the Amalekitcs was as unavail- 
ing to the genuine Arabs, as the bag of gold was to the hun- 
gry traveller, who was perishing from fatigue in the desert, 

(1.) Her DBiDe was probably Ziyoab, In the KiUb al-Aghdny tbe genealogy 
of her iUler ti-Ztiihi, the Queen of Ninive, ii given ai foUowa : Sbe «u ■ 
diugbter of 'Amr b. IVrIb b. Hnaka b. Udzaynah b. sl-Samayda' b. Hiwbar of 
tbe (ribe of 'Amilah, which wag an Amalekile tribe. Al'Samayda' b. Hawbar tlie 
flfth ancettor of Zenobia waa tbe chief of tbe Amalekite colony at Makkab. (See 
page 13). The name of Odenatbua ia probably a corruption of Odzaynah or 
Odzaynat *H'^ . Hb origin i* not known. 
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FOREIQN &ELATI0N8. 33 

and who wished to hare found a bag of tomips instead of it. 
The Bedonins, however, obtained bread and occupation from 
the Amalekitea. Mercantile cities, like Palmyra, inhabited by 
Nabateans and Amalekitea, were to be found in antiquity 
both in Arabia Petrea and on the Euphrates. And if they 
exercised no other influence on their nomadic brethren, they 
muiSt hate kept up a great activity among them, and afforded 
them the means of increasing the population for beyond the 
number which the natural resources of the country could 
support. This excessive population, when it had become im- 
porerished by the changes of the times, but enhghtened, car 
ried the banners of the Isldm into foreign countries. 

After the commerce of these mercantile cities had declined, 
the wars between the Byzantines and Persians gave em- 
ployment to the inhabitants of Arabia Petrea and De- 
serta; the former mostly fought in the ranks of the Bo- 
mana ; and the latter, who were by far the most numerous, 
in those of the Persians. The pay and plunder acquired by 
these mercenaries were sufficient to keep up courts in their 
respective countries. The kings of Arabia Deserta ruled in 
the name of the Chosroes, and their influence extended 
nearly as far west as Madynab. The kings of Arabia Petrea 
and the chiefs of Diimat al-Jandal, which lies fax south of 
Palmyra, were proud to be called Lieutenants of the Cfesar ; 
and the former carried,' about A. D. 560, their victorious arms 
as far south aa Khaybar, which is oidy six days northeast of 
Madynah. These feudatory princes were too poor to ape 
foreign manners, nor was it their interest to do so. What the 
courts of northern Arabia lost in wealth and reflnement, they 
gained in nationality, and their moral influence on the Arabs 
in the interior of the country was very great and beneficial. 

;i.) The dyDsst; which ruled over Ar&bU Petrel and the Boutbera |wrtB of 
Sjria WBi called Gbuajin. Mid the king irbo ma then on the throne, and who 
beaded the expeiUtion, wag al-Hantb b. Aby Shimr (Theophanel calls him 
Arelhasj. He waa the moit powerful prince of hie race. 

E 
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34 'oTRwis. 

Yaman wa« ruled by a iriceroy of the Negush of Abys- 
eutiaj whose authority extended as &r north as NajrAa, 
which is only ten at^es from Makkab. The whole of Arabia^ 
mth the exeption of the Hijiz, was therefore subject to go- 
Tfianxments which were strong enough to protect agriculture 
and industry, and invilization seemB to have made considerable 
progress even among those tribes whom the nature of the 
wil condemns to the hardships of nomadic life, but whom, 
hjr way of compensation, it preserves in eternal youth and free- 
dom. About the middle of the sixth century the Qorayshites, 
who had the sapreinacy over the Hijix, were so far advanced 
that they were no longer exempt &om the evils inseparable 
from progress : they were obUged to accept a king at the 
bauds of the Byzantine Emperor. As this fact is little known 
it is here inserted in the words of an Arabic historian : — " The 
Emperor appointed 'OthmSn b. al-ifowayrith b. Asad/ a 
cousin of Mohammad's first wife, as king over Makkahj and 
qent a letter on this subject to the Qorayshites. 'Othm^ 
vas kind and affable towards the Makkiens, and threatened 
tbcm that, if they would not submit to his authority, the 
Emperor would destroy their commerce. By those means 
they were prevailed upon to crown 'Othmiin and to acknow- 
ledge him as their king. But subsequently they revolted 
against him at the instigation of his couain Abil Zam'ah.* 

The ex-king took refuge vrith the Emperor, and informed 
him of what had happened. The Emperor sent orders to 
'Amr b. Jafhah (probably 'Amr b. al-iffiritb Jafnyy) the 
Ghass^nite, to imprison every Qoraysbite merchant, whom 

(1.) 'OthiuHD was a CbrUtian, and it is possible that this vas a religious 

(2.) This aune assists ub in ascertaining the period of 'Otiiia&n'g tunrpatiaa. 
At>fi Zam'ah (Aiwad) waa the aon oT aL.Moffslib b. A»il b. 'Abd al-'OizS b. 
Qofajy. He was a bitter tueioj of the doctrine of MoAammad, and must there- 
fore luve been aliie in A. D. 6 1 1 , bat he was then old. He had s grown np 
grand-sod, Ytizyd, nlio emigr ited to Abyssinia. 
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INVASION BY ASHABdH. 35 

'Othm&n might poiut out to him. This order w«a obeyed. 
'Othmfin died in Syria of poison." 

In the year 671 Abrahah, the Governor <^ the King of 
Abyssinia over Yaman, marched at the head of a considerabld 
force into the J?ij iz ; the banii Khatb'am having in vain opposed 
his progress he penetrated as far as 7&yif. The inhabitant* 
opened to him the gates of the town ; and being rivals of tha 
Qorayshites in commerce, they gave him a guide to Makkah. 
He plundered the environs of the holy city ; and aa a deputa- 
tion, consiating of the Sbaykha of the Qorayshites, Hodsajr. 
lites and Bakiites,* could not prevail on him to spare the Kft'- 
bah, the Qorayshites resolved to await the approach of fail 
army in the narrow passes outside Makkfdi, and concealed 
themselves between the downs. It is said that they were 
assisted by heaven in their troubles ; for the Bmall-pox brdke 
out in the camp of Ahrahah, uid obliged him to return to 
Yaman.* This disease, as well as measles and cronpj had up 
to that time been unknown in the Sljiz. 

The victory of the Makkians over Abrahah raised them ia 
the opinion of their neighbours, but could not restore youth 
to their comraonwealtb. The rivalry of the inhabitants of 
7%yif and of Yathrib (t. e. Madynah) in commerce lessened 



(2 ) In Uie Qoiin (Surab 105) thU biitory Is considered a minde «b)efa 0*d 
wroi^hc to protect tbe Ka'bah agsiDat tbe Christiuis {t*r 2d cfasptcr). Tt« 
honest Wiqiaj girei the explanation of it adopted in the teit : ,;|ijj(tj flj 

Stj «i*i* 11 ^i^ v*^' f*^ »,W*''iiJ lis* •jlii* iJj^j 

The\mnu!d 'ReM^ie,op1aeu^amediea at mominuntii Areitm, Haiti l7ti,p.B, 
mentiona two ver; inCereBting peessgea on tbia firit appearance oT tile imall-jm 
and other ensnthemstic fevera amoni; the Arabs ; and h« obserres : " Etgo 
Aethiopes, qui olim Hippocratii tempore grureu Gncdc peat 

anno Arebiie ranolam intDlernnt." 
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their means and dimimshed the nnmbei' of their allies ; and 
the moral influence of foreign natione, to which a commerdal 
community is particularly open, began to manifest itself in 
the ideas of the Qorayshites and other tribes of the Hijiz, and 
the last spark of life of the confederation of the Mineans 
seemed to be on the point of being extinguished. As the 
power of Makkah was founded on religion, the Qorayshites 
sought a remedy in reforming the faith of the /faram : they 
and their neighbours attended with more rigour to the reli- 
gious ceremonies ; they introduced some new observancesj 
(which were subsequently abolished by MoAammad)^ and they 
assumed the name c£ S6m3, which means literally zealous, 
but here it has the same meaning which I have given to the 
word ifaramites.' 

Pf^anism, however, could no longer be upheld. The Arabic 
princes of Arabia Beserta and Arabia Petrea and of Dumat-al 
Jandal were zealous christians. Hyrah, the capital of the 
former, was the centre of Arabic chiralry and poetry, and its 
example could not fail to make a deep impression upon the 
Arabs ; and therefore the Taghlibites and other nomadic tribes 
fidlowed the same religion. The conquest of Yaman by the 
Abyssinians (A. D. 529) farthered the cause of Christianity in 
that quarter ; but in the Hij^ as elsewhere the religion of the 
cross was not propagated by kings or by force of arms, but by 
the blood of its martyrs. The fortitude of the christian mo- 
ther of Najrfin, who was burned with her child for her faith, 

(1.) ToAmys meant the lUiaiice of certain trtbea liy religioD. That auch la 
alliance ciiBted in thr Hi)&i, lince Che remoteaC antiquity, aad (hat it waa re- 
newed at the time of Qo^ayj, and again about Ibe year of the elephant, (i. e. of 
the expedition ol Abrahali agaioal Malikah], ii quits certain ; bat it ii not so clear 
when the terini " hamt" and ■' taAmyg" were iirat uaed. Ibn hhiq aaya about 
the year of the elephant, or A. D. 571 ; and Wjqidy aaja at the time of Qo^ayj. 
Ai the vhole of the ancient hiitory of Makkah hin^i an this nligioua oonfede' 
racy, 1 baTC inserted some paaaagea regarding the Aoma in the appandii. In the 
wme place I give Wiqidj's account of the aacrilegions war, (he only apeaki of 
one), which was carried on by the Aomi tribea againat other Iribei who had TioU- 
tcd th tacred territory. 
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fZVB IK YAHAN. S7 

made a deep impression upon the surrounding tribes. Her 
name was still in the mouth of the people at the time of Mo- 
hammad, and he holds her up in the Qor&n (cap. 85] as an 
example to his followers. The attempt of Abrahab, on the 
contrary, to introduce Christianity at Makkah by force of arms, 
19 branded in the same book as deservedly punished reckless- 
ness. 

The Jewish religion had been early spread in Yaman, and 
professed by its kings ; and among the Kin&nah tribes, the 
stoutest supporters of idolatry, the feith of Moses found fol- 
lowers. The Jewish colonies at Yathrib (Madynah), Khaybar, 
Fadak and Taym^ were so powerfid that they were for some- 
time the masters of the B&diyah including Madynah ;' and 
even at Makkah some Jews and Christians were settled when 
Mohammad aastuncd his prophetic office.' It appears, there- 
fore, that the /faramites were surrounded upon all sides by 
people, who were of the same origin, spoke the same lan- 
guage, and had the same habits ; but who professed a purer 
faith. Reading and writing were not rare accomplishments 
among the Qorayshites,* and some of their confederates could 
even boast of historiaos whose activity, though contempora- 
neous with, was independent of, the innovations of MoAam- 

(1.) " At Ti7m£ WM k fortrcB* called Ablaq sl-FBril, in which tha Jenriih 
king Samnol resided, who wag celebrated for hii good ftith and honesty." Ibn 
KhordSd bah.— According to Idrjsj apud Abulfedi, Arab.tixl. Parii 1840, p. 89, 
he resided at Khaybar. Ibn Khord&dbsh sayi, that when the pBraiaiu were in 
posaesaioD of Yaman they had ■ governor at Madynah, who collected ^e TrrenaB 
of the B&diyab. 

(2.) We hate the names of Jabr (a Greek) and YaiSr, who wert iword mann- 
bctnrera ; of 'Ayiah, a alave of HawajAh b. 'Abd al-'Ozi&, who had ieicral books ; 
and of 'Add£a a monk of NiniTeh, and probably a miuionsiy. 

(3.) " The prophet made, in the battle oT Bakr, aeventy pHsooen, on whoM 
heada he filed a ransom, which irai in proportion to their meana. The people of 
Makkah knew writing, bnt the iuhabiUnts of Madynah were not acquainted with 
this art. To each prisoner, who bad no means to ransom himself, ten boys of 
Madynah were giTen for initmction, and his teaching them to write was consider- 
ed aa a ransom." Tfad. of 'Amir apnd Waqidy, — " A nan who knew writinf, 
and who was ■ good swimmer, and a good archer, was acoordinf to the notirai 
rX the Arabs of the times before and immediately after HoAammid, accompliih- 
ed." Wsqidy folio, 285 rerse. 
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•"* QOeS AND OMAVTAH. 

mad. It is evident that idolatry could no longer r^ain the 
religion of the Hij6z. 

The first Arab who, as far as our knowle^e goes, preached 
the unity of God at the fair of 'Okdtz, was Qosa' of the lyfi- 
dites. This tribe was closely related to the Qorayahites, and 
lived in Arabia Deserta, where the christian religion had made 
great progress among the Bedouins, Qoss was an eloquent 
Orator, a distinguished poet, an equitable axbitrator, and he 
acquired by his wisdom the title of "the philosopher of 
the Bedouins," His sayings, of which we possess, unfortu- 
nately very few and unsatisfactory specimens, were intelligible 
only to the initiated. He expressed, however, distinctly that 
there was a better religion than that of the Haxtaa. Mohajn- 
mad in his youth saw Qoss, but he was dead when he assumed 
his prophetic mission. 

Probably in connexion with Qoss was Omayyah of TVlyif. 
He was a cotempoiary, hut somewhat older thau MoAammad, 
and his life and tenets, which are authenticated by his own 
verses, shed much light on the origin of the Isl^. Abii al- 
5alt, the father of Omayyah, had been a distinguished poet ; 
but was surpassed by his talented son, who was superior to 
most of his contemporaries in poetical genius. Omayyah 
made several mercantile journeys to Arabia Petrea and Syria, 
and studied the scriptures and the tenets of Christians and 
Jews ; he renounced his belief in idols, and was one of those 
who used to speak of Abraham and Ishmael and the orthodox 
faith. The latter is the name by which Mohammad subse- 
quently distinguished his own tenets from those of the Qorayah- 
ites. He also abstained from things which are forbidden 
according to the notions of the Musalmans, as wine, unclean 

(1.) Tbe accoant or this iMn, which ii tonai in the Kilid al-Aghiny, has been 
lilhognphed »t Delhie. A Mtcr notice is contuned in the Ilmdl al.dyn of Abu 
jifkr b. Bdb&vafb. He is also meatioDeil b^ Mu'udy, 1. p. 137. ^g Fre^tag 
Pro. Arabian, J. p. 467, 189 ; aod Shshrast'anj p. 437. 'Askary i^nd Qalqa- 
ahandj, voct I}£d, aaji the first man who taot^t the tawAjd (L e unity of Ood) 
at MaUih was Gtou. 
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THE NEW RELiaiON POftESHUIOWED. 89 

food, &c. He dressed in sackcloth to do penaaoe for his sinB^ 
aad taught the Qorayshites to put at the head of their wri- 
tings " In thy name, O Lord !" instead of the form of " In the 
name of the merciftd- and compassioaate Grod," which has been 
preserved by MoAammad. The most lrec|uent subjects of 
Omayyah's poems were our future state, the resurection of the 
dead, and the day of Judgment. Mohammad allowed that his 
doctrine much resembled that of Omayyah. It is said that, 
observing that his countrymen were ripe for a better faith, he 
expected to be chosen by Providence as their prophet, and to 
his disappointed ambition is ascribed the hitter enmity which 
he conceived against MoAammad, when the latter assumed the 
prophetic office. Omayyah composed elegies on those who 
had fallen at Badr fighting against the new faith, but the pro- 
phet forbad his followers to learn them by heart. 

It has not escaped the attention of Arabic historians, that 
the great revolution of the establishment of a new religion 
was foreshadowed. In the introduction to the most andent 
biography of MoAammad we find a chapter inscribed " an 
account of four men, who without revelation (before Moham- 
mad) saw the fallacy of paganism," which I translate here. 
" One day the Qorayshites celebrated an annual feast, and 
assembled before one of their idols. They expressed their 
adoration for it, slew sacrifices, surrounded it and went 
round it. Four men, however, kept secretly aloof, and said, 
let us be fiiends and open our hearts to each other; and 
they agreed. These four men were Waraqah, a cousin of the 
first wife ofMoAammad; 'Obayd Allah b. JaAsh, equally a cou- 
sin of MoAammadj for his mother Omaynmh was a sister of the 
prophet's father ; 'Othmdn b. al- Z/bwayrith ; and Zayd of the 
'Adyy family. One said to the others : ' By God, you see 
our tribe does not know the true rehgion. They have cor- 
rupted the religion of Abraham, and are worshipping a stone. 
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40 7HE POUR INQCIBERS. 

Hid walking round it, thougli it does neither hear nor see, and 
can neither do good nor harm. Friends, seek for youraelvea ; 
for you are not in the right path.' They consequently dis- 
persed over the country, and Trent in search of the orthodox 
faith of Abraham. Their result was as follows : Waraqah' 
emhraced Christianity ; he obtained the Scriptures from those 
who believe in them, and acquired a considerable share of 
knowledge from the followers of the Bible. 

'Obayd Allah remained a sceptic until he embraced the reh- 
gion of MoAammad. He emigrated to Abyssinia with his wife, 
0mm flabybah, who was a daughter of Abu Sofy&n, and who 
had also embraced the Isl^ ; and on his arrival in Abyssinia 
he turned a Christian, and died as such. When he passed the 
foUowers of MoAammad, after he had embraced Christianity, 
he used to say, "We see, and you attempt to see." MoAammad 
married his widow, 0mm /fabybah. He sent 'Amr b. Omay- 

(1.) Tb« bett arigioal BccOdnts of Waraqah are in the Kitdb ai-Agh&iy, (g«e 
•ppendii) ; and io th« book called Itmdl al-dyn bj MoA. b. B&bswajih. Be U 
tiao mentioned in two traditions of 'Ayisbab ; (see Tayeyr ed. CalcntU, A. H. 
1252, p. 461, and Matthews' Iranilatiou of Che Misbkst, CtOc 1810, II. p. 391 
and 678). In these accaunti it is said 

" He knew to write Hebrew (according to some copies Arabic), and he wrote a» 
n-neh of the gospel in Hebrew (according to some copiee in Arabic) aa he 
thought proper." Some modern oriental aathors, Matthewe in a note to II. p. 
391, Hammer and Weil, were of opinion that we are lo niiderBWnd that Waraqah 
tranalated the goapel from the Hebrew into Arabic. We might ask whether 
■ Hebrew tranelation was eiisting? I anppose we ought to read "Arabic" iu- 
atead of Hebrew as most copies have it, and that the sense is simply that 
Waraqah transcribed the goepel, or rather that he made or transcribed an at>- 
■tract of the Goapeli, tor tbia seema to be the import of the words " as much as 
he thought proper." It might be ni^ed that unless a tranalatioD was meant, the 
word " in Arabic" was redundant. In answer to this, it may be ohserTcd that the 
eipressiOB " KAia yaiiobo 'amiyy, or birarahyyah," occurs freqnentlj, and 

means •implj' " be knew writing." I giTC one instance : **•*" (J*Wl yjlf j 

The traniUtion of this paisage is in note 3, page 37. It Is singnlar that in the 
few words which Waraqah is said to have made nse of, we find the Greek term 
nonitw. ^>ee Naicaviy, page 614). The assertion that Waraqah professed at one 
time the Jewish religion, seema to be unsupported b; good authority. 
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yah Dhamry to the Neguah to woo her. The Negush gave 
her a dowry of 400 dinara, and KhSlid b. Sa'yd b. td-'Kg 
placed Mohammad in posseaaioD of his bride. 

'Othtn&a b. al-flbirayrith' went to the Emperor of the By- 
zimtmesj aad professed the Christian religion. The Emperor 
received him with great kindness. 

Zayd remained as he was. He turned neither Jew nor 
Christian. He renounced the religion of his tribe, would not 
worship idols, and abstained from eating what had died of 
itself, blood, and what had been aacrified to idols;* and he dis- 
approved of burying girls alive.' He used to say, I worship 
the God of Abraham ; and be exposed the errors of Ms tribe. 
Asm&j the mother of 'Orwah, related that she bad seen Zayd, 
when he was a very old man, leaning his hack against the 
E.a'bah and saying : " O Qoraysbites, by Him in whose hands 
the soul of Zayd is, none of you follow the rehgion of Abra- 
ham except myself." Then he continued, "O Lord, if I 
knew which form of worshlppii^ Thee is most acceptable to 
Thee, I shoiild adopt it ; but I do not know it." Then he 
prayed, resting his forehead on the palm of hia hands. Ihn 
IsAaq says, I heard that Sa'yd the son of Zayd, and 'Omar b. 
al-Khatt&h his second cousin, requested the prophet to inter- 
cede for the soul of Zayd. The prophet said, " Yes." Zayd 
said the following verses on leaving the religion of his tribe : 
" Shall I believe that there is one Lord, or one thousand 7 Is 
the government of this world divided ? I have given up al-L&t 
andal-'Ozz&; for I am strong-minded. I iLeitber believe in 
tl-'Ozzk nor in her two daughters j nor do I visit the idol of 
the banu'Amr {a branch of thebanii Asad); nor do I believe in 
Ghanam. He was my Lord when my intellect was yet weak ; 

(l.)Thiaia tfae tame msn vho hu been mentioaed in p. H M baling bein kinz 
of Msklirt. 

(2.) MoAunmsd forbad the lame to bis followers. Qnrifn, 2, GB. 
(3.) Thti prtwtiie wu aboliibed bj MoAaminad, ^prSa, SI, S, 

F 
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but now I TorsHp tlie MerdM as my Lord, in order tliftt 
He, tbe Lord of foi^venesa, may pardon my sins. Observe 
piety to God, your Lord ! As long as you fear God you will 
not be lost. Do you observe the good ? their abodes are the 
gardens of paradise, whilst the wicked will be condemned to 
fire. They do not prosper in life ; and when they die they 
will have a fate, which will contract their hearts." 

Zayd intended to leave Makkah, and to go in search of the 
orthodox fiiith of Abraham ; but 'KbattSh, who was his nncle 
and his half brother, they having both had the same mother,' 
bad given directions to Zayd's wife ^alyyah to acquaint him 
when he might be preparing for a journey ; and he detained 
him. Zayd made, on this occasion, a qacydab, which begins : 
"Was I afr^d of humiliation, &c." When Zayd came to tbe 
Ea'bah he went into the Masjid and said : " I am truly at 
thy service, (O God), for I am thy slave. I do what Abraham 
did. He was standing when he said, 1 incline myself ontil 
my nose touches the ground. Whatever thou mayest impose 
npon me, I will do. Virtue is lasting, but not pride. He 
who travels during tbe heat of the day, is not like uuto him 
who sleeps at that time." He also used to say, " I submit (here 
occurs the word 'isl&n') to him, to whom the earth submits }* 
it carries heavy rocks, and God has expanded it ; and when he 
had seen it, he placed the e^h in the water,* and made 
it firm by pnttii^ mountains upon it.* I submit to him, 
whom the clouds obey, which carry sweet water;* and if a 

(1.) Among otber propertf tbe eldrat Mn inherited, darint tbe time of pagan- 
inn, the widoiis of his fatlier, with the eicep^on of hla own mother. Thii habtt 
II fbrbldden in the Qonfri, 4, 26. The «K atood like thii : Nofafl left a widow, 
who had bonio to him il.Kbaffib, and he left b aon, called 'Amr, by anottw 
wife. This aon iDherlted the widow of hia father, (i. •. the mother of al-Kbai- 
(ib), and begat Zayd with her. 

(i.) Almoat all the aaifiagB of Zayd are litterdly lepeated In tbe Qorin. Sea 
for tUi paaeage Surah 3, 8. 

(3.) Qor>&t, 17, 30. 

h.) Sm Qi>n6>, 89, 32. 

(b.) Qaria, &S, 68. 
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cloud goes to an; countryj' it is by bis orders; and it pours 
pailB (^ water upon it."* 

Kiiott&h persecuted Zayd to such an extent, that he drove 
him out firom Makkah, anid appointed some young men of the 
fools of Makkah to watch him, with iajunctions not to allow 
him to return to the d^. Zayd remained at Hax&,'' which is 
above Makkah ; and be was not able to viait the city except by 
concealing his movements &om his jailors. If they obtained 
information, they told KhattSh of it, wbo sent him back to 
HsF&, and punished him. The Qorayshites were a&aid that 
tbeii religion might be corrupted, and that others might fol- 
low his example. 

Zayd went, after all, in Eearch of the faith of Abraham, 
and enquired of the monks and rabbins regarding it. He 
travelled through Mosul and Mesopotamia; then he pro- 
ceeded to Syria, and wandered through the whole coun- 
try; at length he came to a monk at May&'at, in the 
Balqfi, wbo was renowned for his knowledge of the Christian 
religion ; and he asked him respecting the orthodox fiuth 
of Abraham. He answered, " Thou seekest a reUgioQ with 
which no one can acquaint thee just now — but stop I a pro* 
phet has arisen in the country firom which thou comest, wbo 
has been sent with the true and orthodox faith of Abraham ; 
he has been sent just at this time." Zayd was acquainted 
with the tenets of the Jews and Christians ; and as neither 
of them satisfied bim, he started immediately on hearing this 
for Makkah ; but when he passed through the country of the 
Lakhmites be was murdered by them."* 

The examples of sceptics, converts to Christianity, and pro- 

(l.) Qi>rA.U, lU. 

12.} Qonfn, BO, 2S. 

(3.) TUi it tha place to which Moiimmid rcMrted, to do peDUUie, and where 
he is aid to hive receiTeil tbe Gnt rereUtioos. 

(4.) Ibn IsA&q, p. 56.— The coDcIuiioa of this story is Ttrj luipidoos. Ibn 
laJUq uaillj pbosa • prediction or ■ miracla nhere there ii lomethiiig to be 
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phets who preceded MoAammad in the ifij&z, might be nrnl- . 
tiplied ;' but what has been said will be sufficient to show, that 
the successful prophet of the Arabs, in founding a new reli- 
gion, did nothing more than gather the floating elements, 
which had been imported or originated hj others, in obedi- 
ence to the irresistible force of the spirit of the time, which 
carries, in the beginning, the elect, but in the end, all and 
every thing before itself. 

Makkah had, at the time of MoAammad, about 12.000 in- 
habitants. Some families, particularly the descendants of Qo- 
gayy, were caravan merchants ; others devoted themselves to 
trades. In our dap tradesmen (^onnd') are despicable in the 
eyes of the Bedouins. This was not the case in those times ; 
for the Makkians intermarried with the Sedooins, and were 
much respected by them. The Arabs were undoubtedly 
much more civilised than they are now. Commerce encourag- 
ed industry, and furnished wealth, the source of civilization. 
Among other articles of luxury we find Chinese looking- 
glasses mentioned in Madynah, and the ladies of Makkah 
used to dress in silk. Arabia not only exported its natu- 
ral productions, as myrrh, frankincense, dates, raisins, ca- 
mels, &c., bat also some productions of industry : among 
these, the leather called adym, and striped cloths of Ya- 
man were the most celebrated. The former was red ; and 
it is likely that the Yaman tribes imported the art of 
manufacturing it into western Africa, and Spain, and that 
the adym leather is the same which is now called Morocco 
in England, and Cordowan (6-om Cordova) in Germany, 
l^e imports into Arabia £rom Syria and Egypt consisted 
chiefly of com, and, apparently, specie. Byzantine gold coins 
and Persian copper coins seem to have been the medium of 
exchange. 



(1.) Compue SluhruUny, p. 437. lod Mu'ddf, o. S. 
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The vealtli of Makkah, and Arabia generally, had mucli 
dedined at the time of Mohammad j' and it is doubtful whe- 
ther the richest merchant had more than three hundred ca- 
mels. The Arabs had apparently very limited opportunitieB, 
and little desire, profitably to invest capital. The wealth of 
a family lasted, therefore, not much longer than its activity 
and success in its enterprizes. The merchants of Makkah 
Tere, like those of our days, boasting and arrogant, but more 
generous and extravagant. 

It was not 30 easy as it is generally in baibarous countries 
to find occupation, and to gain a liveHbood j yet the wages of 
labour were considerable j and a young man who had four or 
five camels, a house, which waa worth about ten pounds, and 
a slave, might consider himself set up in life. A wife he got 
for nothing; nay, if it was her first marriage, he was for three 
days entertained ia the house of the father of the bride, 
This speaks highly for the civilization of the Makkians ; for 
almost all savage nations sell their daughters. Men, who 
coiild afford it, had their zen^nahs tolerably well stocked j and 
they frequently changed their wives ; and wild marriages, of 
different descriptions, were comparatively frequent. Excess 
in love was, indeed, the leading vice of the Arabs. Their po . 
etry, and even the traditions of MoAammad, which are in the 
spirit of the time, abound in obscene passages ;' yet they were 

(1.) " Do they oot pan through the earth, and tee what hu been the end of 
tho>B nho were berore Cbem ? Tbej were moie nnmeroiis then these, and mora 
mighlj in atreogth, utd left more comiderable monDmenla of their poirer in the 
earth."— Qor&i, 40. H^. Yet Makkah wu itill proiperODi : " Verily t haTS 
permittad theae Makkiani and their fathers to live in proaperity." — Qor^, 
43, SB. 

(i.) I b^ leave to ioaert here tvo edi^ng ipedmeni, in which the plMfHTM 
of MoAammad'a paradiie are deacribed : — 
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not efieminate. Some men were addicted to dnnking; and 
TXyif was celebrated for its wine shops. Singers, dancing 
^ia, and juglers were not trnknown in the land of the patri- 
archs. A man of T^yif thought it even worth his while to 
go to Persia, to study medicine, and to practise as a physician 
among the Arahs. 



SECOND CHAPTER. 



Legendary History of the K<fbah and the Anctators of Mo- 
harranad. PrediclioTis of his Advent. 

Our lower passions are counterpoised by sublime and p'ire, 
but visionary, sentiments ; and as even the best of us steer 
only a middling course in their actions, the more exalted give 
vent to their feelings in poetical effusions : they endow a fic- 
titious person with all the qualities which they consider vir- 
tue ; and they construct a history, in which all their dreams 
and wishes are reaUzed. The less poetical feel a satis&ction 
in listening to them, and adopt their productions as their own 
children. It is compatible with such fictions, that they be 
founded on &ct3 : a real person may be the hero of a poet. 
Has not the statue of Apollo, which enchants us, been made 
of a crude stone, merely by removing parts ? A biography 
may contain no Msehood, and yet be poetical, if the author 

Some of the poemi of HaMio, a contempanry of Moiamnud, m eneedinf 
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omits what does not suit his purpose, and skiliu]ly distributes 
over the remaining facts light and shade. 

In a poetical age of religious excitement, from which the 
origin of a new creed is inseparable, such fictions will have a 
rehgious tendency. They will be limited in number tmd cha- 
racter ; because the objects, which fill the imagination, are 
but few. They will be generally received; for the medita- 
tions of all are concentrated in the same poiat. And they 
will at length be believed; for they are connected with 
faith. 

Speculation made early demands on the Islfim, for which 
its founder had not fully provided, either because he was un- 
able to do so, or because he and his contemporaries did not 
feel the want. Soon after Mohammad's death the catechu- 
meni wished to know whether he bad authenticated his mis- 
sion by miracles, similar to those wrought by the prophets, 
trom whose ranks they were invited to desert ? "Whether his 
advent had been foretold ? Whether the origin of the Islfan 
was consistent with the notions which they entertained of the 
creation, fallen condition, and salvation of man ? Whether 
it was eternal and cathohe ? Whether there was guarantee 
for the sacredness of the ceremonies, which they were called 
upon to perform at the Ka'bah ? The apostles of the new 
faith were anxioiis to satisfy their disciples on these and simi- 
lar points : for how should a proud Arab allow that his pro- 
phet should be inferior to any other ?' Moreover, gross no- 

(1.) " All the eicelkiudei of fbrmerprophets vera nailed in Motaniiiud. H* 

tni the repreteaUtive of God on orth, like Adam lad David ; he nai a sotg- 
rrigD, like Solomon; he wu handiome, like JoMph (at Bgjpt); be wu the 
fiiead of God, like Abraham ; ha wai the eloqneiit spokegman of God, like Moiea 
(*Qd Aaron) : ha oaa deront. like Jonah ; ha was grateful, like Noah ; bat in wl- 
ditioD to thete, he had many eicellenciei, which DOne of the former propbeti 
pofKUad." Taiiryr a!- Shahidaloy*, lithographed at Delhi, A. H. I^5B. 

There if a tndition of Jiibir in the Miahkat, II, p. G56, in which MoAammad 
fij( : " I baTe been given five qaalitics, which no ona waa given before me: 1 
have been given victory, hj throwing fear into the hearti of my enemiei, at a dia- 
Uncc of * moadi'fl joatney from them : and the whole face ot the earth hM been 
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tions of a rude age were to be covered and mystified, and 
queBtions, on wMcli MoAammad had laid but little weight, 
were to be developed. To supply what seemed to be wanting, 
pious firaud assisted imagination, by farnisliing arguments 
for its creations. Well calculated fictions were believed in 
the age of faith ; and many of them became dogmas for 8ac< 
ceeding centuries. 

In this manner a mythology grew up during the first two 
centuries after Mo&immad ; and, though his doctrine or facts 
form merely the nucleus, it must be considered as an essen- 
tial part of the Musulman religion. Later ages have much 
added to it; but their fictions are arbitrary and extravagant; 
they want unity of purpose, and bear the character of a fo- 
reign addition to, and corruption of, the IsUm. In the pri- 
mitive age the Musnlmans were led, by a love for truth, to 
fiuth : at a later period a blind faith has induced them to 
disregard truth. Their modem fictions, for want of univer- 
sality, are neither mythical nor symbolical. I have, there- 
fore, carefully selected merely ancient I^ends, whic^ are 
characteristic, generally believed, and many of which are ar- 
ticles of fiuth for the true believer. 

Musulman authors, not contented with shapii^ the biogra- 
phy of MoAammad after that of the prophets, made theirs 
approach to his. A learned Shiah author wrote a book,* the 
principal object of which is, to shew that every- prophet has 
made a Hijrah (Sight). He mentions the flight of Abraham, 
that of Moses to Midian, that of our Saviour to JEgypt, &e. 
They also made the most arbitrary alterations in the cosmo- 
gony md in other parts of the biblical history. 



mi'l* pare for me, to worship upon ; and plnn 
(nd the prophets aeDt fonserlj were merely to 
Dell vith others ; hat I hive keea tent to bU men." 
(1.) Ikmilaldgn. The nameof thaaathar ii Aba Ja'fir b. Bibawajh. 
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MoAammad said: "I was entruated with tlie prophetic 
mission, when Adam was stUl half air and half body.'" 

" A tradition, which is traced to the Commander of the 
Faithftd, 'Alyy b. Abii TWh, tell us, that when God intend- 
ed to establish the laws of the uniTerse, to lay the seeds of 
generation, and to produce the creation, he gave to it the 
form of fine dust, before he formed the earth and raised the 
heavens. He dwelt in his unapproachable glory, and in the 
unity of his power. Then he put down a particle of his Hght, 
and it shone resplendently. The dust rose, and the t%ht 
was gathered in its centre. This represented our prophet 
MoAammad. God said : Thou art the chosen and the elect I 
In thee rest my light, and the abundant gilts of my bounty ; 
for thy sake I have spread the soil, and made flow the wa- 
ters ; for thy sake I have raised the heavens, and fiied re- 
wards and punishments ; and for thy sake I have created pa- 
radise and hell."* 

"When Adam was created, the " %ht (bouI) of MoAam- 
mad,"* was transferred into him ; and though it was latent, 
a lominouB ray shone forth from his forehead ; and when Eve 
was enceinte with Seth, her forehead was resplendent; and 
after his birth it shone forth from the forehead of the infant. 
In this manner it descended through the ancestors of the 
prophet, until it assumed flesh in Mohammad, the son of 
'Abd Allah.* 

(1.) Tndition in Tirmidiy. — There are Tiriooi ToraiODB of thii tradhhni. 
One Tenion, and this i* probabl; the ari^al ooe, nuu : — " Twily 1 wu mit- 
ten doiTD by God u the luC prophet, and verily Adam wat in bU awn clay."— 
Muhidt, p. 659. That is to txj, I was deitined to be a prophet befora Adam 
waa created. " 1 am the Gnt prophet created, and the laat Mot." 
U« jtfc^IjUU. .»UAiSI Jjt Ul jfB«,ii,J iod,—" The first thinj created 
bj God wBi m; light." Notvithatanding thaie tradiUoni, 1 niapect that the 
theory of the ulir MoAammad ii an iaientian of the lecoad or third centarj of 
the Uijnih. 

(2.) Mai'iAj, Meadowi <ifGold,I.p. il. Good Sonniea rqect thii tradibon. 

(3.) Nor HoAammad, i. e. loght of MoAimmad, is a technical term, and fre- 
qnently nacd aa a proper name. 

(4.) Haa'iidT ihdtm .- and confirmed by the following Snany tradition, of Abi 

G 
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At Na'mfiii/ near Makkah, Adam had a vision, in which 
he saw how God produced all homau beings, that were to be 
caUed to life until the d»f of resurrection, £rom bis back ; 
he passed them in review before him, and took the covenant* 
from them, saying, "Am I not your Lord?" They all 
answered, "We bear witness, that thou art our Lord." 
Those who do not believe the rehgion of MoAammad cannot, 
therefore, say, on the day of judgement, "We did not know 
better."' God then separated the good from the bad, and 
placed the former at his right, saying, " To these belongs pa- 
radise." The wicked he placed on the lefr, and said, " For 
these is hell." The first man who came forth from the back 
of Adam was MoAammad. He said, " I declare that there is 
no God but God, and I am his servant and prophet j" and 
having pronounced these words he went to the right, to the 
head of the elect of God. On this occasion God also took 
the covenant from the prophets, to believe in MoAammad, and 
to assist him.* 

When the prophets passed before Adam, he observed that 
one of them wept bitterly. He asked who he was; and 
God informed him that he was David ; and that he cried be- 
pause his life had been limited to forty years. " Thou hast 
granted me," said Adam, " a life of one thousand years : take 
sixty years from me, and add them to the life of my son Da- 



Hortyrah : " MoAudidwI wid, I baia been lent from the beit cUu at the child- 
Ten of Adun ; aga after afga 1 passed in the backa of my fathera, till 1 came frina 
the aba« from which I came." MiiMdt, 11. p. 655. 

(I.) larykh K/iamy: Ghazzlil; nntea Ya'mar. The place is near the 'ArattL 

(2.) GheuHy Hitl. nf tht PropAeti. The atory regti m tbe QorSn, T, 171, 
and on a tradition contained ia the MMkdt. 

(3.) The definition, gixen by the Roman Catholics, of ca'.holicity, ia, '* qood 
Mmper. nbiqoe, et ab onmibng creditum eat." The MainlmBna appear to baire 
been veil avare that catholicity ia an indiapaniablB criterium of the truth of a n- 
llgion ; and /A<Jr hiatory of Adam aad of the Ka'bah teadi to aecore it for 
the laltm. 

(4.) Qor^, 3, 75. — Thii atory i* an imitation of a Jiiwiah hgend, according 
to which all the propheti. eien Iboae who were not jH bom, were prewDt ob 
Hoont Sinai, when God |*t« the law to Hota*. 
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vid." When Adam had passed nine hundred imd forty years 
of age, the angel of death came to him, to demand hia soul. 
"But G-od has granted me a life of oae thousand years." 
"Hast thou not ceded sixty years to the prophet David ?" 
" I have DO recollection of it," replied Adam ; " and it cannot 
be true." The father of mankind is the father of deception. 
Grod, therefore, ordered man, through Setb, to make en- 
gagements in writing, and to call witnesses, in order that 
they may not he broken ; and few nations are more business- 
like than the Arabs in such deeds.' 

The persecution, to which every prophet is exposed, is fore* 
shadowed in the murder of Abel ; but the first example of 
defending and propagating the true religion by the sword is 
hardly less ancient : Idrys invented arms, and destroyed the 
children of Cain.* On this occasion, as in all religious wars, 
God was with the righteous. 

After Adam had been expelled from paradise, he said in 
his grief, " O Lord, in that abode of bliss I heard the voice of 
angels, and I witnessed how they went round thy throne 
singing thy praise." God in his mercy sent an angel to him, 
who took him into the sacred territory, ordwed him to build 
a place of worship,' and taught him the ceremonies of the pil- 
grimage, which, during the time of paganism, consisted chief- 
ly in walking round the temples of the idcda, and which are 
essentially identical with those performed by the angels be- 
fore the throne of God. Adam, who had not seen £ve since 

(I.) This niTth, the ioteDtion of which ia to shew the frailtj of the proaiuwirf' 
u*D, anleu made in a l^al nif, haa moat likelj emaoUed bom Moiiammid. 
We have it in ■ tradition of Abli Diarr Ghit% apud GbaxzOy. HM. of I Aa 
Prophet: YLaif lelatea the tajne tradition 00 tha anUuvitf of Ibu 'Abb^ 

(2.) A tradition of Wahb b. Monobbih apud Viiikj ; alio mentioned (without 
stating the aathoritjr) by Gbazzilj. 

(3. ) " The firet Temple erected for mankind ia certainly that of Makkah."'- 
Qonfa, 3. 9U. Thia is Iheonly aentence of the Qoran, which the Miuolmins 
■ddnca in proof of their asaertioQ, that Adam tirat built the Ka'bah. It appears. 
however, from the context, that MoAsmmad aeaertrd, that Abraham founded it. 
Accordlngtoattaditionof AbuDzarr, (Tayajr, p. 367), Moiammul wld, that 
the temple of Jernaakm wag built forlj jeara after that of Makkah. 
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they had been expelled from paradise, foimd her, on this occa< 
sion, on a hill near Makkah. In cemmemoration of this 
meeting the bill is, up to this day^ called 'AraiSt, that is to 
saj, the place of recognition; and it is one of the sacred 
spots visited by the pilgrims. Adam generally resided in 
India ; for God has so furnished that country, that man is 
independent of the arts of life in it ; but for forty years he 
aimually performed the pilgrimage to Makkah.' 

The prototype of the KaHjah is in heaven. All snpema- 
toral beings turn their iaces to it in their prayers. God sent 
a likeness of it, made of sheets of light, to Adam, and he or 
Seth made the Ea'bah like it.* Mount Sinai, the mount 
Ohvet, Lebanon, and the hill of Haxk near Makkah, famish- 
ed the materials.* 

The rod of Moses and the black stone of the Kaliah de- 
scended with Adam from paradise. The latter was as white 
as snow, and turned black on account of the sins of man. 
When Adam performed the pilgrimage the first time, he pla- 
ced it on mount Qobays, where it remained until the Qoray- 
shites (i. e. Qo(ayy) removed it into the Ka'bah.* 

The flood destrc^ed the temple of Adam ; yet though it 
•was not rebuilt before Abraliaui, Makkah continued to be the 
"proof of the one God" on earth, even for the pagans. Th^ 
knew, by tradition, that the soil of Makkah was sacred, and 
that it was the site of the temple of the God of heaven ; and 
80 perfectly convinced were they of this truth, that in cases 
of need or distress they resorted thither and oflra«d their 
prayers ; and they were granted by God, in order to keep np 
the belief in the sanctity of Makkah, utd to leave no excuse 
to the unbeliever, who might say, I worshipped idols, and did 

(1.) GbazUUr, SUt. nftkt P<^Att: 
(S.) Shilirutinr, p. 430. 
(3.) Wiqidr, c. 2. 

(t.) Tradillon of Ibn 'AbUU igmd WHqidr, c. S. Compara Taftyr, p. 367. 
TbiB puuge Umdi to Aam that (he Ki'bah wu first bnilt by Qftqtjj. 
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not venerate the sacred territory, because I did not know 
better,' 

The history of Abraham excited a great interest among the 
Arabs, and their poetical genius enlarged the legends refer- 
ring to their patriarch, and connected tliem vith their own 
manners and localities,* as is illustrated in the following 
highly poetical, and probably very ancient story, in which 
Abraham's abhorrence' of a breach of hospitality, the chief 
virtue of an Arab, is described : — Ishmael had married an 
Amalekite woman. Abraham, having obtained leave &om 
Sarah to go on a visit to his son, came to Makkah, but found 
that lahmael was gone out hunting, and Hagar was tending 
the flocks. The partriarch greeted Ishmael's wife, who was 
alone at home. She did not know him, and did not return 
his sal^. Abraham asked her whether she would receive 
him as a guest ; but she refused. " Where is the master of 
the house ?" " He is out." " Tell him, when he comes 
home, that Abr^iam has been here, to enquire after him and 
his mother, and that he left word for him to change the 
threshold of his house." Having said so he immediately re- 
turned to Syria. Ishmael, on his return home, observed that 
the whole vaDey of Makkah was embued with light ; and he 
asked bia wife what had happened ? She gave Mm the mes- 
sage from Abraham. "This was my father, the friend of 
God,-" said Ishmael ; " and the meaning of his words is, that 
I should divorce thee, and send thee back to thy family.'^ 

The jealousy of Sarah against Hagar was caused by disap- 

(1.) Ghazialf, Hut. <iflht PnpAtit, in the chapter on the 'AditM, which hu 
been printed in the JoHr. Aiiat, Soe, Bengal, Jan, 1649. 

(3-) Minf eiampIeB of the Arab's reaorting to the Jswa of the Hqiz for Infiir- 
mstion reapecting religion and hiatorj, ars mentiDued bj Ibn liiiq. The fbrm 
of nunei will Mnietimei point out the aoorce of inforinatiOD. The name of A - 
bnbBm irai pronoonced Abrshah in Yamaa, and Ibrihfm bj the Jew* of Mady- 
nah ; and u bd apeiled in the Qorin. 

(3.) Abraham is called the father of hospital it]' (Abu Idhjif). — A tradition of 
'liuimah apud WGqidj, 5. 

(4.) Hai'udf, cap, 39. 
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54 ORIGIN or THE WELL ZAMZAH. 

pointed hope. She had expected that the Ught of MoAam^ 
mad, which shone from Abraham's forehead, would be perpe- 
toated through her; hut wheu Hagar had given birth to 
Ishmael, it was transferred to the son of her handmaid. By 
the command of Providence Abraham gave way to the fury 
of his wife, and took the infant and his mother on the BorJiq 
to the valley of Makkah, He left them on the spot, on which 
the Ka'bah had stood before the flood, saying, " O Lord, I 
have caused some of my descendants to settle in an unfruitful 
valley, near thy holy house, Lord, that they may be con- 
stant in prayer. Grant, therefore, that the hearts of some 
men may be affected with kindness towards them.'" Hagar 
•and her son were thirsty, and the distressed mother ran from 
one hill to the other, to find water; but ta v^u.* Ishmael, 
mean while, shuflled his feet impatiently on the ground, and 
behold I a copious spring of water gushed forth. Hagar, with 
a view to collect it, made a wall of mud and stones round it. 
An angel reproached her for covetousness, and the spring be- 
came less abundant. This is the origin of the well Zamzam, 
whose waters are sacred to this day.* 

An Amalekite tribe* was in the neighborhood of Makkah; 
and its reconnoiterers, who had been sent in search of water, 
observed that birds were hovering over the valley. They con- 
cluded there must be water there ; and when they descended 
they found the spring, and Hagar and Ishmael were sitting 
near it. They asked pennission for their tribe to encamp, 

(I.) Qonfai, 14, 40, 

{■i.) One of the ceremoDiea of the pilgrimage ii, ther^fart, to run miod timti 
fitaa mount ^t& to M>rwih. It hu been obMrred (bore, (pi^e 8), that tha 
true oaoae ol this ceremony wu, that the wicieDt Arabg bitd in idol on eaA ot 
tbewtwohUli. 

(3.) Tbts itOTT, thoi^h Dot eipliintl<r told in the Qortn, ii TCff tAA, and r«Ut«d 
hj tVaurj. All inthon, who tdl ui tbu itor;, lilow, at the aiDe time, that the 
;^amiam mi fint lunk bv 'Abd al-MoMsUh ; aea page 31. I hare beard fron 
pilgrims, that tha water is more than twelTB feet IroiD the sorEice. md brv- 
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ABRAHAM AND ISHMAEL. 55 

wUcIi was readily granted. They settled in the lower part of 
the valley. The Jwhomites, who came to Makkah either 
with or alter the Amalekites, occupied the upper part of the 
yalley. 

After Ishinael had divorced his Amalekite wife, he married 
RiTah daughter of the chief ' of the Jorhomites. 

Abraham asked Sarah again for permission to visit Ishmael. 
It was granted ; but under the condition, that be should not 
dismount from the Bor&q. He found Sri'lah alone at home. 
She treated him with milk and game, and anointed his head. 
Whilst she was performing this act of hospitality, she put a 
stone, first under his right foot ; and the patriarch stood upon 
it, and leaned &om the Bor^q towards her, to enable her to 
reach his head; then she put it under his left foot. To this 
day the stone hears the impression of Abraham's feet, and is 
an object of veneration. It is placed on the right side of the 
Ka'bah, and has the name of maq^ Ibr^ym,' 

Wben Ishmael was thirty years of age, Abraham built with 
him the Ka'bah.^ Its materials were again taken &om vari- 
ous sacred hills. As soon as the temple was completed, the 
patiiarch proclaimed, that it was the duty of all the nations 
of the earth to perform pilgrimages to it,* and he prayed to 
God to send to those whose temple . the Ka'bah was, a pro- 
phet from among themselves, who would teach them the Qo- 
r&n." 

It is an error to believe that Abraham was commanded by 
God to put IsA^ to death. Are not the bloody sacrifices, 
which are slaughtered during the pilgrimage, in Minll near 

(I.) His nioie was Midhadh b. 'Amr. Acccrdiag to Kalb)'. Si'lah wu ths 
duightar of Yaahjob b. Y^'rob b. Li'idi^a b. Jorhom b 'Amir b. Sabi. See tn 
account of the Amalekitei aad Jorbamites in page 13. 

(2.) MM-fidy. 

(3.) Tbat Abrabain and Ishmael bailC the Ka'bah, 13 uiaiatained in ktctbI 
pUit«eB0ftheaor£D:— 2, 121 { 10, 93; 22, 27- 

' - ) Qorifn, 22, 28. 

) ^or4n, 2, 134, Comp. Lane's SeUct./rom the Kurdn, p. Ifib. 
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Makkah, performed in remembraace of this event ? If it had 
happened in Syria, and not in Min^, God would have com- 
manded that this ceremony be kept up in Syria.' Not only 
the sacrifices, hut also the castii^ of stones, during the pil- 
grimage of Min&, is done in commemoration of tliat event. 
Satan attempted to prevent Abraham from performing the 
sacrifice ; and the patriarch pelted him vith pebbles. 

Ishmael died at the age of one hundred and thirty-seven 
years, and was buried with his mother in the ifijr.' He bad 
twelve sons by Ri'lah. The eldest succeeded him in the 
charge of the Ka'bah ; but after his death it devolved upon 
Ishmael's father-in-law, and did not revert to the children of 
Ishmael before Qo9ayy. 

For some time the religion of Abraham was kept up at 
Makkah ; hut it became corrupted. According to some au- 
thors the Ka'bah was first defiled by the Jorhomites ; and ac- 
cording to others by the Khozfi'ahites. A Jorhomite, of the 
name of Isfif, committed fornication in the Ka'bah with N&y- 
lah; and as a punishment they were both converted into 
stone, that they might be a warning to posterity. He was 
placed on mount ^afti, and she on mount Marwah. The his- 
tory of these two statues was soon foi^otten, and they were 
worshipped as idols. Others say, that the Jorhomites, who 
were related to Ishmael, and intermarried with his descend- 
ants, preserved the religion of Abraham at Makkah ; ' and 
they give the credit of having first introduced idolatry, to the 
first Khoz^'ahite chief 'Amr b. LoAayy. On a journey in 
Syria he saw people worshipping an image, and he asked 
them for the reason. " This is our God," they said, " who 
gives us rtun when we pray for it." 'Amr was delighted to 

(1.) Taiytk Khamyt. 

(2.) " flijr is (ontBide the Ka'bah) between the Sjiwn {Dorthern) pilln, 
wlucb U nntftUf called the pillsr ot 'Ir&q. ind the weatem pillar. It ii an cn- 
doiare, psTed with marble, aod ■urronnded with a eemicircolar painted walL" — 
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know how to obtain rain ; and at his reqneBt they gave him 
the idol Hobal,' and he placed it in the Ka'bah. The Jor- 
homite poets admonished him in vain to uphold the rehgion 
of Abraham.* He imported idols without number into the 
sacred territory. 

Qo9ayy, the fifth ancestor of MoAammad, was a descendant 
of Ishmael. The prophet allowed that his genealogy from 
'Adn4n to Ishmael was uncertain ; but the seal of his follow- 
ers made up for this deficiency. Some geneal(^9ts put 
eight' fathers between these twoj and others thirty-eight.* 
They all a^ee on the fathers between 'Adndn and MoAam- 
mad. 

In Qojayy the hght of the prophet shone forth with pecu- 
liar briUiaocy ; and the Kinanah and 'Odzrah tribes lent him 
their assistance in his etTorts to obtain the priesthood of the 
ifaram, because they well knew that the Khoz&'ahites were 
usurping the rights of the Qorayshites, the sons of Ishmael. 
In the same manner in which IsAiiq bought the right of pri- 
mogeniture, Qo^ayy obtained the keys of the Ka'bah for a 
leather bag of wine.' 

The attentions paid by the Emperor* to Hfishim were not 
disinterested. The prophetic hght was so evident in him, 
that every Rabbin who passed him kissed his hand } and ma- 
ny a daughter of Israel came to Makkah, with a hope that 
her charms would attract the rough Arab. The Emperor, 

(I.) See the hiitorj of Hobal in page 7. The inhabitanti of Syria and ArabU 
Petrel hid, long before 'Amr b. I^^ajf , embraced Che ChrUtitn religion. 

(i.) For specimens lee Mas'udr. 

{3.) Tbty ate :_Niibaiatb, Yaebjob, Ya'rob, Tyrai, Nihor, Moqawwim, Od«l, 
Oad. 'Adnin(IbD IsbSq). 

(4.) lahmael, Qijdtar, Arriin, 'Uf, Mizzjr, Shanif, Zirih. NCblth, Moqvj, 
Abbfim, Aqnad, Ayfar, Dayihan, 'Ajrfy, Ara'wil, Yaiflan, Nakbian, Sharbf, 
Sanbar, Hamdaoj, at-Da'imir, 'Abqar, 'Ajfy, Makhy, NsAish, Jtihim, nbikh, 
Tadlin, Baldu, Hizii, Niihid, ol-'Aww^m, Obayy, Qamval, Bur, 'U>i, SaU>- 
m&D, al-Hamaysa', Odad, 'Adnan— (HiahSm Kalby opuJ Waqidy. Compare 
KiM al-Aghany, edit. Koieg. p. 13.) Thia liat leems to faafe been larniihed 
by Jeira. See what has beeo laid oo the genealogy of MoAammad in page IS. 

(5.) See Fieytsg'a Proii. Arai, vect akhtar. 

(6.) Sm page 27. 

H 
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OO ABD AL-UOTTALIB'B VISION. 

IiaviBg read a description of the light of prophecy in the gos- 
pels, offered him his daughter in marriage, in order that she 
might give birth to the grand-father of HoAammad. But 
Hfishim had a dream, in vhieh Salmil of Madynah vaa point- 
ed out as his bride elect. He added her, in his old age, to 
his well stocked zen&aah, and she bore him 'Ahd at-Mo^/a- 
lib.* 

When 'Abd al-Mo'/alib had received charge of the steward- 
ship, he had a vision, in which he was ordered to dig for the 
"good," He answered, "What is the good?" The nest 
-night he heard a voice, commanding him to dig for the 
"pure;" and he asked, "What is the pure?" The third 
night he was told to dig for the "perfume." " What is the 
perfiune ?" In the fourth night the voice said, " Dig for the 
murmuring" (Zamzam) ; and he replied, " What is the Zam- 
Bam?" The voice continued, "It will not become dry, nor 
will it ev€ir be despised j it will yield water for the great jal- 
grimage ; it is between the dunghill and the blood, near the 
neat of the raven with red beak and feet ; it will he thy wa- 
tering place and that of thy children." He understood these 
directions, and the next morning began to sink a well in the 
daughtcring place, which is the favorite resort of the ravens. 
-On the third day he found the masonry of an old well. He 
thanked God, and said. This is the well of Ishmael.'* The 
QorayshiteSj sedng that he would find water, disputed his 
right to the well ; and it was agreed that the soothsayer of 
Mo'^ should decide on their conflicting claims. On the 
road to the arlntnitor's the party nearly perished for want of 
water ; when a spring gushed forth &om under the foot of 
'Abd al-Mof^b's camel. This miracle satisfied them as to 
the right of 'Abd al-Mo^falib to the property of the well of 
Zamzam ; and they returned to Makkah. According to a 
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tradition of Mijlaz,' 'Abd al-Mo//alib found in the wdl two 
gazelles of silver, some arms, and five cuirasses, which had 
been buried there by the Jorhomites. The Qorayshitee laid 
claim to a share of the property, and boasted of their large 
&miUea. 'Abd al-Mo//aIib, who had then only one son, felt 
humihated, and made a vow, that if ten children were bora 
to him he woiild immolate one of them as a sacrifice. What 
he had wished for was granted j and the lot, that was- to de- 
cide which of his sons was to die, fell on 'Abd Allah, the fa- 
ther of the prophet,^ whose life was threatened even before he 
existed. 'Abd al-Mo^falib had set the knife on the throat of 
hia son, when the Makhziimites prevented birn from following 
the dictates of his cruel piety. 

The destruction of the host of Abrahah, (see page 35), is' 
related as follows ; — ^When he drew near Makkah, his el^hant 
refused to proceed. He knelt down when turned towards the 
£a'bah j though he wouM rise, and march briskly enough in 
any other direction. Before the viceroy had recovered from 
bis surprise, a fiight of birds (abfibyl], resembling swallows, 
came firom the sea-coast, and hovered over the army. Every 
bird bad a stone in his bill, and one on each foot ; and these 
stones they threw on the beads of Abrahah's men, who in- 
stantly died £r(»a them. Then came a flood, and swept the 
dead and the living together into the sea. A few fled toward 
Yaman ; but destruction overtook them on the road. Abni- 
hah alone reached ^an'i; but soon after his arrival he was 
struck with the plague and putrefaction, and his limbs rotted 
and dropped ofi* one by one. One man waa aaved^ to bring 
the intelligence to the Negush. When he had related the 
fate of his brethren, the king asked him what kind of birds 
had caused the destruction of the army ? and behold I there 

(10 Apttd V/itfidj. The story jg slso in Ibn Isiiaq. 

|2.) Motemmad said that he vu the iba dzabyAtyn, i. e. the iod of tKO u- 
cri&cct, Ishmael nad 'Abd Allib. 
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CO as'ad the tobba'. 

was one hovering over the doomed head of the n 
who was instantly struck by the fatal stone. 

The author of the Mowfihib Ladonnyyah shews how these 
miracles were connected with the prophetic light, which then 
dwelt in 'Abd al-Mo(ialib (if the author bad attended to chro- 
nology, he would have said, in Aminah). His supernatural 
powers were so great, that whenever the Qorayshites wanted 
rain, they took him by the hand, and lead him to the top of 
the hill Thabyr. At the approach of the host of Abrahah to 
the city of Makkah they did the same. The light of the 
prophet shone from his forehead in the shape of a cone like 
the fiill moon, and rays fell on the Ka'bah, When 'Abd al- 
Ko^^alih saw this he said, " Return to Makkah j God will 
fight for yoiir cause." "This," adds the edified author, 
"shows the nobility of our prophet." 

The advent of Moftammad was predicted among the Arabs 
four hundred years before it happened ; and so strong was 
their conviction of the truth, that they were guided by it in 
their politics. 

As'ad, the last of the Tobba's, undertook an expedition to 
the east ('Irdq?) He passed Madynah,' and left one of his 
flons there. No sooner had his father left the city, than he 
was treacherously assassinated. On his return the TohW 
was determined to revenge the death of his son by the des- 
truction of Madynah and its palm groves. At the approach 
of the hostile army to the town, two venerable Rabbins of the 
Jewish tribe of Qoraytznh prostrated themselves before As'ad, 
and told him that this city would be the reftige ot the Arabic 
prophet ; and if he should destroy it, he would not escape the 

(1.) According to Ibo laAaq, ihe Tobba' finda tbe Awa and Khairaj tribei at 
Madynab ; bat according to a tiadillon of 9adiq. in lb^ Hayal algoMi. c. 2, he 
took Ibem to Madjnah and lift them tbcte as a colony, bEcauie lie knew tbaC 
UoAanmad would take refuge in that city, Tbia vfraion i« evidently DCiireT (be 
trutk — the reign of the Tobba' and the immigration of the Avutei and Khizraj- 
itei into Madynah being undoubtedly tynebronoai. 
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punishmeat of God. He saw that what they stated waa true, 
left the city undisturbed,' and requested them to follow him 
to Yaman. Makkah ky on his road. Before he reached that 
toim, some men of the Hodzayl tribe came into his camp, 
and said, " O king, shall we shew thee a treasury, which has 
escaped the avarice of former conquerors ? It is filled with 
pearls, precious stones, gold and silver." " And where is it ?" 
" It is in a shrine at Makkah, which ia sacred to the inhabi- 
tants/' The intention of the Ilodzaylites waa, to destroy the 
army of As' ad ; for they knew right well what had befallen 
former kings, who had dared to invade the holy city. He 
sent for the two Rabbins, and asked their advice. " Beware !" 
said they. " These men wish thy destruction. God has se- 
lected this temple in preference to all other places of worship 
on earth ; and if thou shouldst profane it, thou mayst be sure 
that ruin will befal thee." Wben the king had arrived in 
the sacred, territory be bad liis head shaved like a pilgrim, 
went round the Ka'bah, and, in obedience to a vision, he co- 
vered it with precious cloths. According to the general opi- 
nion, he was the first who covered it. He also had a door 
made to the Ka'bah, and provided it with lock and key ; and 
he ordered the Jorbomites, who were then in charge of it, to 
take care that it be not defiled by blood being spilled in it, 
or by dead bodies, or women at certain times. When he 
came to Yaman, he embraced the Jewish rebgion, and called 
on his subjects to follow his example. 

After As' ad's death, his sons being minors, Baby'ah, of the 
Lakhm tribe, was appointed Regent. Rahy'ah had a dream, 
which greatly alarmed him. He called all the soothsayers 
and astrologers of his kingdom, and said, " I had a dream : 
relate it to me, and explain its meanii^." " Tell us thy 
dream, and we will explain it to thee." " Unless you can 
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relate to me what I have seen," said the king, " I can plscc 
no reliance on your explanation," At the advice of one of 
his coiirtiers he sent for Saiyk and Shaqq. Satyk arrired 
first, and said, " Thou sawest a burning coal j it came from 
a dark hole ; over the Tih&mah it did roll ; and destroyed 
every soul." "Thou speakest the truth," replied the king; 
"but what is the meaning of this vision?" "I swear by 
every man, who lives between the ^orrat^, that the people 
of Siidin will overrun the country irom Aden to NajrAn," 
The king now asked, when it was to happen — during his 
reign, or after it ? " Sixty or seventy years after thy reign." 
" And will the Abyssinian yoke over Yaman last ?" " No ; 
they will be expelled by a man of the house of Dzii-1-Yazan." 
"And will that family rule for ever?" "No; a prophet will 
arise from among the descendants of Oh&lib b. Fihr, who will 
be the king of his nation, and his family will rule for ever."' 
When S&tyh had spoken, Shaqq was called; and he ex- 
plained the dream nearly in the same words, though the 
possibility of collusion had been prevented. This prophecy 
made so deep an impression upon the king, that he sent his 
children to the frontiers of Persia, where his son 'Adyy mar- 
ried a princess of Hjtah, and succeeded to the throne of that 
country.' 

There were few public occasions, after these events, on 
which the Arabs did not express their joy at the prospect that 
a prophet would arise amoi^ them. 



(1.) Thia piece of Bttterj to the 'Abbfsidn hu not been borae oat bj hiitorj. 

{2.} 'Ad]7 «H the foander of the Lakhmite dTDUty, which ruled at HjrA 
In the Dime of the kings of Persia. Iba Qotajbsh shjb. on Ihe geoeatogj of the 
Lakbaiitee. " It hu been anerted that Nifr, the htba of 'Ady;, ms a ion of 
S&tirua, who wii the king of the ABtynaDS, and the lord of the ciitle. Ha 
was a JaraniBqItnian, (i. a. of Geramo^], of the people of Moiul, of tbn diatrict 
otlied AjaromT (Ajorrumr J) Bat Jobavr b. Mot'jia mantiona that he waa of 
the banli Qoddos b. Ma'add b. 'Aduin." The ethnogrxphf of the LakhmitM 
would appear, from thir, to be eiCremalir doubtful, it being eren uncertain to 
which of the two great diviaiona of Arabia tribe) tkej belonged. 
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THIRD CHAPTER. 
On the Sources of ike Biography of Mohammad. 

The chief object of the first heroes of the 1s\&sq. waa, to 
spread the doctrine of MoAaumiad their prophet. The brav- 
est man of an Arabic tribe was, from time immemorial, the 
most eloquent. In like manner, in the beginning of the Is- 
l&m the greatest warriors were the best informed and most 
ardent teachers of the new faith.* The general of an army 
was the spiritual guide of his men. The sayings and actions 
of their prophet were, for these armed apostles, as many laws 
for their believers. 

Yet we have no book on the history of Mohammad, which 
received, a definite form during his life-time. The Qor&n it- 
self was gathered from memoranda, and from the mouth of 
the. pet^le, and brought into its present form, several years 
after the death of its author. I shall speak of that work in 
another chapter : it suffices here to observe that, though it 
may not he free from interpolations, yet there seems to be no 
reason for doubting its authenticity. 

Several documents and treaties of MoAammad were still 
in force at the time of Hinin al-Rashyd ; and were then col- 
lected.' We cannot, therefore, doubt their authenticity. We 
have also a collection of the poems of Hass&a" of MadynaJi, 

(1.) Ibn Khildiin hu i chapter on the honor, which wu itUched to the of- 
fice of teacher, in the b^nnini; of the Islam. 

(Z.) The; >re in Abd Yuiafa epialle to H&run al.Rashjd, or rather to hit ta- 
lented nife. (Compare Mu'dd;, c. 111.) A cop; of tbii valusble book ia in mj 
poatetiioD 

(3.) " Hutin b. Tbtbit b. al-Mondiir, of the Khairaj tribe, the poet of M«. 
tammad, lived mj.tj lantr years before, and aiitj after, he hid become a Moi- 
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an early convert to the IsUm. He composed odes on the 
Battle of the Ditch, the conquest of Makkah, and on other 
events in the life of Mohammad; but he shines particularly 
in his satirea against the enemies of the new religion. 

Writing and book-learning were not in the plan of the 
Bedouin prophet and his immediate followers ; nor were they 
needed. The fundamental principle of his doctrine, being 
truth, is simple ; " There is but one God !" And the pic- 
ture which he gave of God is more directed to the imagina- 
tion than to reason. MoAammad had an aversion to scribes 
and monks ; and on various occasions forbade his followras 
to imitate the example of the Jews and Christians, by con- 
signing his doctrine to dead books,' and adulterating it by 
cavillings and discussions. It was to live in the hearts and 
memories of the faithiid. But on other occasions he recom- 
mended to them to devote themselves to the aquisition <^ 
knowledge.' 

MoAammad was short and bombastic in his expressions, 
and cautious and oracular in his answers. It was easier to 
remember than to understand them. His sayings, which 
were listened to with avidity by his followers, formed, even 
during his life-time, the principal topic of the conversation 
of, and a subject of study for, the faithful. When he died 

lim." — IbD QotaTbah. According to s tradition of his grinJHiD, Sa'yd b. 'Abd 
■l-IUhmu> b. 0B*t4ii, (fi/md IbQ IgA£q, p. 30), Hauia vaa men ot eight 
jauB older thaa MoAammad. 

(1.) "'Omsr said to MoAammid, ' O Meuenger of God, the Jem relate 
traditions : shall we not alio write down some ?' Hoiammad looked at him, and 
■Dger wal viaibla in his &ce ; and he laid, > Will ^u become confused, aa the 
Jews and Chriitiana were confused ? ' " — Trad, of al-Wasan Ba^ry, in the 
Boiiin of Abii-l-LaTtb. " Abu Sa'jd Khodrjaiked Mo^mmad for perm isaiou 
to uke down inFonnation in writing ; and it wu rafused."— Tradition of 'Ati b. 
"inm, ibidem. See slso Tayayr, p. 319, where there is a tradition of Ebodrj: 
The prophet said, " Do not write aoj thing from me tMsides Ihe Qoran. Wlio- 
Bver haa written any thing besides the Qoran ia to efidce it." " Ibo 'Abbia fbr- 
bade writing ; tot he aaid, Those before you erred on account of writing." Tra- 
dition of al-Zfosayn b. Motlim, I'iidem. What /fsjy Khaifa, I. p, 7S, i 
as a tradition, ia the opinion of Abiil-Layth, and not a tradition. 

(2.) Many traditions in this sense are in the TaytjT, p. 317. 
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lie left no less than one hundred and tventy thousand fol- 
lowers, who had hstened to hia instructions, and irho repeat- 
ed his sayings.' By some of them upwards of two thousand 
traditions have been handed down to posterity. 

During the first twenty years after Mohammad's death, the 
Moahms settled mostly in large miUtary cantonments ( jo- 
mid), in Babylonia, Persia, Syria and Egypt ; and when they 
were free from war, they devoted themselves to poetry, and 
to Ustening to the traditions of their prophet. Those of his 
companions (a^Akh) who had been much abont his person, 
were surrounded by large circles of pupils, who had not seen 
him, and who are called Tdbi'ys. The more diligent among 
the latter, not satisfied with hearing traditions from the 
mouth of the ciders of their own cantonment, travelled from 
place to place, to collect as many as possible ; and they care- 
fully compared their different versions. 

The MoAammadans conceive that all the companions of t^e 
prophet are trust-worthy witnesses; and considering that 
they were mostly unsophisticated people ; that they lived in 
great numbers together ; and that they taught the traditions 
publicly J it is not likely that they deviated much frtim the 
tmth." 

Towards the end of the first century of the Hijrah, when 
the companions of Mo/tammad had died away, the T4hi'ys be- 
came the authorities of the history and doctrine of the Ara- 



(1-) " Bokhfirj mentioM, in hi» TatykA, all the trsditionisB from MaAaoimad 
>o A. U. 2b0 i aod they amoaTit to forty thonsand. Oat of theae it wag thought 
that two hundred sad twenty-six ore not desereing of credit. Bokbary and 
Mostim hive tskea tradition! only from the most approved men ; tbey are less 
than tiro thousand ; yet the remaining may be relied upon." — Kam al-Jaindhir, 
hy Behlo'l. The biographieal dictionary of the companiona of MoSammad, called 
Oioda/.GAdfaA. contains no less than eeven thousand five hundred biographies; 
yel it !B far from being complete. The Itdbah, another work on the same sabject, 
■ojudge from the size, contains at leaat t«a thonsand. 

{'i') How carefolly the Moslima eicladed. in early times, DDsatbeDtic record* 
oF their prophet, is ahowQ in the following eiample. Mi^hyrab b. Sho'bah 
inated a saying of Moiammad, OD a doubtful point of law, before Abu Baler; 
tlie Kbalif asked him whether any body else had heard it from the prophet ; and 
only after it had been confirmed by MoAammad b. Mosluuah be acted upon 
i^~Muhkit, II. p. il. 
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Ijic LawgiTcr. Tliey were muumerable ; but about one hun- 
dred and forty were distinguisbed above all the rest for their 
knowledge of traditions. The T&bi'ys had again circles of 
disciples around them, who devoted their lives to collecting 
and comparing traditions, and who visited all the canton- 
ments and learned elders for that purpose. It was the habit 
to mention, with every tradition, the authority from which it 
was derived. This habit has been preserved to this day. 
In a MoAammadan college certificate, the professor mentions 
Ms own teacher, and the teacher of his teacher, up to the 
author of the book, for proficiency in which he grants to his 
pupil a license (ij^at) to teach ; and in the book itself, if it 
contain traditions, the authorities for every tradition are 
mentioned up to MoAammad. I give an example :— I have 
been informed by MoAammad b. Bashsh^', that he had been 
informed by YaAyi b. Sa'yd, who said that he had been in- 
formed by Hiahfim h, Haaa&a, who said that he had it from 
al-^asan Bapryy, who said that he heard from 'Abd Allah h. 
Moghaffal, "that the prophet had been forbidden' (by God) 
to comb more frequently than every other day (or occasion' 
aUy}." I have been informed by al-flasan b. 'Arafah, that 
he had been informed by 'Abd al-Salam b. H&rh, who said 
that he had it from Yazyd b. KMhd, who had it from Aby-1- 
'Alfl Awdy, who had it from /Tomayd b, 'Abd al-BaAmlin, 
who heard from one of the companions, " that the prophet 
combed only now and then (or every other day)."' 

It is generally believed that the traditions were preserved, 
during the first century of the Hijrah, solely by memory. 
£iuopeaji scholars, under the erroneous impression that had- 
daikand, {I have been informed by,)' the term by which tradi- 

(1.) Tbo Calcutta edition has naXo, (i. «. IKoAammid foibada to hit foUoi>en)> 
iaslead of nokiya. 

(2.) Sjiamdyi/ of Tirmjdzj, p. 50. 

(3.) "The trriDS Kaddathana , or akhbaranS, " I hasi! bf en informed,'' "I hare 
received intelligence," are a»ed both if the pupil reads a traditioa before bii 
master, and if the matter reads it before his pnpil." — (Abd Hanjfah aaitd 
Boitdn.) Some antbora give to theee two lerma a still inder meacing, and nie 
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tions are usually introduced, means exclusively oral informa- 
tion, are of opinion that none of the traditions contained in 
the collection of BokhSry had been written down before 
hioi. This, however, appears to be an error, Ibn 'Amr/ 
and other companions of Mohammad, committed bis sayings 
to paper during his life-time ; and their example was follow- 
ed by several of the Tabi'ys.* When 'Omar b.'Abd al-'Azyz 
came to the throne (A. H. 99,) there was only one man alive 
who had heard the prophet ; ' and even many of the Tfibi'ys 
had died away. The necessity of writing down every authen- 
tic record of MoAammad, which could be collected, being 
urgent, the Khffif issued a circultu- order to that effect ; and 
commissioned Ah;i Bakr b. Mo/tammad more especially with 
the task of collecting traditions.* His efforts were seconded 

tbem if the Btadent hu obtained hia information by book or letter, and not in 
die preaenca of bis maater. — Ibidem, The term for indirect commtiiiieatiDii, 
where the intermediate anthorilieB are not koown, is qtiJa folluion 'an foUnin ; 
and B traditiOD thoB propagated ia called iDo'aD'an, 

(1.) 'Abd .'VllHh b. 'Amrb. al-'A9 diedin A. H. 63. He a ay a, (apuif Abli 
Dawfid), '■ I waa in the habil of writing down every word I heard from the pro- 
phet ', bat the Qorayabitea wiahed to prevent me ; and they aaid. Art then writ- 
ing down all his aayings, though he ia bnt a OiBD, who is lead by hie likings and 
dielikings ! Upon this I gave it up, until I meotioDed it to the prophet. Point- 
ing with bia finger to bis mouth he said. Write ; for, by God, nothing bat truth 
comes from my mouth." That Abu 'Amr used to write down the layioga of 
MoAammad ia confirmed by traditions in Tirmidzj and BokMry, 

(2.) Abli Shah&b also wrote down traditions: " 'Abd Allah b. 'Amr sayi, 
I waa with Abii Shahib when a book waa brought to him by some people, 
who asked him, whether he Icnew this book ? He answered, yes ; it ig mine. 
Upon Chie they were pleased with the book. He did not read it to them ; nor 
did thej read it before him ; but they copied it, and propagated it, (uying, W« 
have been informed (iaddsthani) by Abu Shah£b.")~£a«('fn of Abd-l-Layth, 

" K4by' b. Auaa bbjs, My grandfather Zajd and his brother Ziytid uaed to 
TJait Salman (died in 35) at nigbl I and he related to them traditiooB, and they 
were occnpied with writing them down till morning."— jBwifl'n. 

(3.) " Names a( the companions of MoAammsd. who died latest : The last 
who died at Kufah was 'Abd AUah b. Aby Awfi; he died in A. H. 8G. The 
last who died at Madynah was »Bhl b. Sa'd Sa'ydy, A. H. 91, One hundred 
years old. Atal-Bo;roh, Anas b. Milik, A. H. 91 or 93. In Syria, 'Abd 
ADah b. Boar, A. ». 8S. Wuthilah b. sl-Aaqa' died at Damascns, in 85, at an 
age of 98 years. Last of all died Abii-l-Tbbyl 'Amir b. Wathilah ; he died 
after A. H. 100. He waa in all the wars of Aljy. and standard-bearer of Mokh. 
tir. He believed in the millenium (raj'ah). (This doctrine was intradacBd, on- 
der 'Othmtin, by a Jew, of the name of 'Abd Allah b. Sab£.")~Waqid7, apui 
Ibn Qolaybah, Kildb al-Ma'arif. 

(4. J QaE/alany, Contm. on Bokkiry, pref. c. 2.— Abu Bakr b. MoAammad 
b. 'Amr b. Hum ditJ in 1'20, at an age of 81 years. 
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by the spirit of tte age ; and so extensive was Arabic litera- 
tiii%, consisting chiefly of books containing traditions, in the 
beginning of the third century, that W^idy, who died in 
A. H. 207, A. D. 822, left a collection of books, which it 
took twelve hundred men to remove. The writings of that 
early period, however, were generally rather memoranda 
than systematic books.' Towards the end of the third centu- 
ry all the traditions, which were at all to be relied upon, 
had been collected in works, many of which are existing till 
this day ; but it is certain that most of them had received a 
stereotype form previous to the beginning of the second cen- 
tury. Therefore the nearest view of the prophet which we 
can obtrMu is at a distance of one hundred ^ars ; and though 
we see him through the eyes of believers, our knowledge of 
their bias enables us to correct the media, and to make them 
almost achromatic. As all bii^raphies of Mohammad rest 
on these ancient books, I name here such as may illustrate 
my subject. Among these the six canonical collections of 
the Sunnies,'' and the four of the Shiahs' are the most 
(1.) Yitqdf s Bii^rapby of men of letters ; and Fihriit of Ibn Ya'gal) Na- 

(2.) Tbey nre — 1. 9al>yh of Bokhiry, born in 191. died in 256 ; it is being 
lithograpbed at Delhie. 2. That of Moslim, born 204, died 261. 3. The Sonm 
of Abu Dawud, (which has been lith<^raphed at Lacknoir), bom 202, died 275. 

4. ThatofTirmidz;, died 279 ; it it being lithograpbed at Delbie. 5. That of 
Nasij, (which has been lithographed at Delhie), died 303. 6. Ibn M^jah, born 
209. died 273. Besides these there are eome other coUectiimB, (mostly founded 
on the preceding ones), which are much esteemed among the Siinnies, as that of 
DarimT, died in 2SS ; that of D^raqofny, died in .185 ; of Abii No'aym, died 
430 : of Isma'yly. bora 277 ; of Barqiny. bom 336, died 425 ; of Aimad Sonny, 
bom 364 ; of Hajhaqr, bom 3S4, died 45S i of H'oiiiaydy, died 408 ; of Kbalti. 
by; ofBaghawy, died 516; of Elaiyn, died 520 ; of Jazarj Ibn al-Athyr (Mo- 

*bilrik), died 606 ; of Ibn al-Jawzy, died in 597 ; of INawfwy, died 676. The 
Tds*t/r al-wogil ild ol-ogiU, and the Miaht^, which I frequently quote, contBin 
the traditions of the six caDOnical books ; bnt the eanad, or atring of authoriCiea, 
is omitted in them. I also frequently oaed Nswawj's Commentary on MosIudi 
of which 1 possess a rery correct copy. 

(3.) They are —1. K4f!/, ofKolyny, (Abi'i Ja'far Mo^flmmad b. Ya'qub), died 
in 32d. This is a lery large work ; and even at Lucknow good copies are rare. 

5. Man lA yahdharoho af-/a;j/A,by Abu Ja'far MoAammai b. 'Alyy b. a\-Hamjn 
b. Babawayh Qooimy, d^ed38I. 3. Tahdtyb : and 4. Ittib-jdr ; both by Abii 
Ja'far Moftammad b. al-Hasan b. 'Alyy Tuay, died in 460. Some add — S. 
I/adynal al-'ilm, by Ibn B&bawBjh. Oiriag to want of tiipe I used these hooka 
bat very rarely, with the exception of the Ulib^A; of which 1 have an el> 
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important in a tlieolt^cal point of view, and contain much 
information respecting the biography of the prophet. The 
records of the Shiahs, however, are infinitely less fiuthfal 
than those of the Sunnies. 

The first author of a biography of MoAammad was Ibn 
IsAdq, a Tibi'y, who died in A. H. 151, A. D. 768. His 
book was written at the request of the KhfUif al-Man5ur ; 
and the author used to lecture upon it. Ibn laMq waa en- 
dowed with a &ithfiil memory, and brilliant talents. His 
taste is refined, his style elegant, and his language powerful ; 
but his book is written with a deep design ; and he may be 
considered as the father of MoAammadan mythology.* In 
collecting traditions he was not critical ;* and he suffered 
himself to be guilty of inventing new ones,' and forging the 
authorities J* and for this reason he was not relied upon by- 
early authors.' His object is to ediiy and amuse his readers; 
and to this object be sacrifices not only truth, but in some 
instances even common sense. 

I doubt whether the book of Ibn IsA&j is extant in its 

cellent copr; bvt. taking it for granted cbat tbx HajiX al-qolfib coutuni all 
the Shiah Craditioni oa Che life of VIoAammad, I read it. I had aJso th« use of 
mme iroloroes of the Bilidr al-anadr, which ia s work io twentr-Sve or lii 
rolnmeg qnarto. and coataina all that a Sbiah Deeds to knoir. 

(1.) Even MoAammadan antbore diecenied that be atteupted to ibape the 
biograpbf of their propbet according to the notions of the Chriitia'-a. See 8eh- 
lo'l, Kani al-Jaiciiir. 

(2.) Abii-t-FatA MoAamniad b AAmad b. SaTjid an-Nfa Ya'maryj Raba'rT, 
died in A. H. 734. the author of a work on the Biographf of MoAammad, 
entitled 'OyitR al-alhr, (MS. of Royal Library of Caris, No. 771), complain! 
tbat Ibn IgUq does not alwaya mention the companion of the prophet ttom 
whom he had received the tradition. 

(3.) Ibn Qotaybah says, "I heard Abii 0atim laying, an ths anthoiity of 
Afma'y, that Mo'tamir eaid, ' Take no tradition from Ibn lih&q : be ii a great 
liar.' " Ibn Khallik£n, Engl. Trangl. toI. II. p. 678, informs us that M&lik b. 
Anas had an anfavorable opinion of Ibn IaA£q. 

(4.) Iba QoUybah and Ibn Khallikan relate the following' anecdote : — Ibn 
laAfq qnoted FaAmah, the wife of Hiah^tn b. 'Ornah. aa an authority for tome 
tradition. When her buaband heard it, he eipoced htm by saying. Has ho ever 
paid a visit to mj wife 7 

(5.) Bokhiry, and Co the beat of my knowledge Waqidj, takes no tradiiion at 
all on tbe anthority of Ibn lsA£q ; and Moalim b. al-HajJaj only one i-te Ibn 
Khallikin, I>oeo Citato, and Abiilfedi ad annum 150. But W&qidy quotes him 
ongeneaJogT. 
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original form. Ibn Hishdm, (died in 213, A. D. 828), a 
pupil of Bakfiyy/ who had attended the lectures of Ibn IsA&q, 
made a new edition of it, which is the best known and most 
ancient biography of Mo/mmmad extant ;* but unfortunately 
the additions of Ibn Hishim are even less critical than the 
text of Ibn Ishiq. Yet this is the only original source which 
has hitherto been used by European historians. 

Another early biographer of MoAanunad was Abii Ish&q, 
who died in 188. He is more honest, hut his accounts are 
full of errors.' We have no book of his ; but he is constant- 
ly quoted in the history of Abii Hitim Ibn H&bb&a, which is 
still extant, and sometimes even by Wfiqidy. 

MadAyiny, who died in 235, compiled no less than twenty- 
nine books on the biography of his prophet ; but it seems that 
his writings became scarce very early ; for they are rarely 
quoted. Not one of his numerous works is at present known 
to exist. The same seems to have been the fate of the de- 
tailed labors of most other authors of that critical age ;* and 
I omit mentioning those, whose works have not even indi- 
rectly contributed to our knowledge. 

Towards the end of the second century Wfiqidy' compiled 
.several books that have reference to the biographies of Mo- 
ri.) Sam'£a; aiiTS of Zijtd Hak^yj (died 1S3), that hs made anfql blandcn, 
gBTe free scaps to his imaginatioa, and that his acconnta cannot be cooaiderid 
conclusive unleaa they are confirmed by others, 

(3.) V'lenaf this book copieaare rare, (Ewald, Zeitachr. znr Koode d. Morgt.) 
t need an abridgement, talkhy^i, mode nt Damascns in 7U7, by AAmad b. Ibn- 
hym b. 'Abd al-RaAman W£3it>. At firat 1 had Ibe beautiful autograph of ihe 
•bbreiiator at mj diapotal ; but aabseqaentlj 1 had a copy made from it for my nse. 
(3.) Ibn Qotaybuh says, " He was a lery good and excellent man ; bat he 
U guilty of many blander* in tradition." 

(4.) Major IU»lini>on, C. B. Reeideat at Baghd&d. haa in hia coltecUon a MS. 
of the Siyar at-anbiyi uratyrat nabyynd. by Abii AAmad al-ZTaaao 'Aakarj 
(died in 382). nhich promiseB to be a very valuable work. 

(5.) "Abu 'Abd Allah MoAammad b. 'Omsr b. Wiqid, of the Aglam tribe. Te- 
nded oiigiaaliy at Madynsh, but wag, during Ihe last bur years of hia life. Qa- 
dhyof'Askar al-Mahdj. (i. e. the eiatem part of Baghdad) ; bom A. H. 130, 
died in 207." — Ibn Qotaybah. He left at hia death six hundred boxes (qima/r) 
ijf hooka, each of wliich wag a load for two men. The boxes made one linodrtd 
and twedty camel loads (tha term ia wiqt in Sam'Sny. and Aaml in D/.ohabji. 
He was a Ecctarisn of 'Alyy, nhoiD he considered a miracle of MoAaiu mad. 
KtBDD% otber masters he heard Ibn Jorajh.—Fihrul and Amdb Sam'iny. 
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Aammad, of his disciples, and of the traditionists after them;' 
and they were collected into one gigantic work of fifteen large 
quarto Yolnmes by Ma secretary,* who made numerous addi- 
ticms, and gave it the name of Tabaqdt Kabyr; but it is ge- 
nerally caUed the Tabaqdt Wdqidy." The first volume con- 
tains the life of Mohammad, as\A of those of his companions 
who fought at Badr. This is by far the best biography of 
the Arabic prophet ; but beii^ rare it has never been used 
by an European scholar. The veracity and knowledge of the 
author hare never been impugned by hia contemporaries, nor 
by good early writers ; and the unsupported attacks on him 
by modem authors reflect the greatest credit on him. 
Shocked by some of his disclosures, they call him a liar ; and 
disgusted with his impartiality, the Sunnies accuse him of a 
Shiah bias.* His book contains merely traditions. They 

(1.) 1. Syrtxi 'biography of MoiammaJ) j 2- W^dl at-Nabyy (death of 
MoiiJiPinmil) ; 3. Tirykh v:a-t- Maghdcy wa-t-Mab' ath (chronology, military 
career and prophetic mitsion at MoAammad) ; 4. Ancij aUNabyy (the wivei irf 
MoS«mmad) ; 5. Tabaqdl tbiographies ohroDologically arranged). 

It is stated in the Fihrist of Toij. (died in 460), that " Some good Sand)' au- 
thors aesert, that ulJ the worke, which bear the name of '•■ fiii'dy, were oouipiled 
by Ibrahym b. MoSammad b. Aby YaSyi Abi'i laAaq, who wub a client <rf cha 
Aalam tribe, and flouriahed ubout A. H. IH; and that Waqijy transcribed 
then), and claimed them as his own worki. We, honeier, (the Sbiahs), are 
ucit aware that any of U jqidj'e wHliDga are aacribed to Ihrahym h. MoAam- 

(2.) Ahn 'Abd Allah MoS»mn.ad b. Sa'd b. Many Zohryy, died at Baghdad 
in 230, Ibn Khallilian. III. p. 6G, gives him a lerj high character for learning 






iaron Slane'a tranxlBCion of Ibn Khali 



„„^ .„ ._ . typograpbical error; fbr he died after Waqidj. In 

Tydeman'B Conap. and in Dzohahy, A. H. 230, A. U, B44, is given as the dale 
ot his deoeaae. 

(3.) InIbnQotajl)ah,and other old writers, the author ia ainiplj called Waqidy, 
probablyfcr the aakeofhreTity. In the title-p»E« of a very correct copy of the 
fint Tolnme, which waa executed in A. H. 718, llie anlhor is called al-Kitib aU 
WSqidy, and not Katih al-W£qidy. Yet in the book itself (he aitbor constantly 
says, " I bsTe been informed by WSqidy," I (bund thia bool; quoted in Persian 
authors under the title of 3iibaq^t Uamadiiny. For the sake uf brevity I call the 
author Waqidy. 

(4.) The error arises from their confonnding the wfll-known romances, which 
bear the name of W&qidy, with the traditJoos of that author ; and again, from 
their considering the Teiagdt Kabyr as the work ot Wiqidy himself. The eo- 
thor of the £imz ol- JiiWAJr. who flourished in A. H. Il3ii, goes so far as to 
atigmatiie the Syrat of Wiqidy, (meaning tlie fiist volume oilheTabaqSt 
Kabyr), as a texture of blsehood. Were a refutBtioo of thia calumny required, 
it might be observed, that wherever the canonical collections contain traditions 
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are short, and carefully traced to an eye-witness throi^h war* 
ranted authoritieB. Sometimes several versions are given of 
the same traditions ; and for every version the channel is 
mentioned. There is no trace of a sacrifice of truth to de- 
sign, or of pious fraud, in his work. It contains few mira- 
cles ; and even those which are recorded in it admit of an 
easy explanation. This book has always been the principal 
source of information for critical Musalman biographers of 
their prophet. 

The traditions, containing a description of the person, 
manners and character of MoAammad, collected by Tirmidzy, 
(died in A, H. 279, A. D. 892), are not numerous, but au- 
thentic ; and have been printed in Calcutta and Luck- 
now.^ 

Another man, of great leaning and integrity, who collect- 
ed traditions on the biography of the prophet, is the great 
historian T^bary, who died in A. H. 310, A. D. 929. At 
present, however, the portion of bis annals which contains 
the history of the origin of the Islam is available only in the 
Perian translation, which cannot be fiiUy relied upon. 

Much incidental information, respecting the age of the pro- 
phet, and matters connected with the previous history, is con- 
tained in the Kitdb al-Aghdny, or Song Book, of Abu-l-Faraj 
of Ispah^ ; but the author is too fond of the marvellous to 
be implicitly relied upon. His principal authorities on the 
prophet are Ibn \&h&*\ and 7\ibary. 

To this list of or^nal sources may be added the Kashahdf, 

and other commentaries on the Qor&n, which contain many 

authentic records not to be fotmd in other works. The 

author of the Tarykh Khamys, {died in A. H. 966), one of 

the moat modem biographers, has consulted them to great 

OD aabjects treated on by Wtiqidy. the; an either identical, or igrae io senie 
with his, though hit autliorit; is not qaotrd. 

(I.) the Calcutta edition cannot alwap be relied apon. I poiseaa an old MS. 
cop;, which did nie good aerrice. The Lnckuon edition ig called Beh&r i Khold. 
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advantage. We must, however, use the commfintabws -with 
great distrust. The Qor^ contains many passages, which 
are not in harmony with the ideas of the Moslims ; and 
Mohammad was obliged to make many confessions, which 
were not creditable to him. The skill of a commentator 
consists in perverting the sense aud misleading the reader. 
It is singular that, as far as I know, none of the very ancient 
commentaries is in existence now. They were probably too 
true to be preserved." 

Much valuable information is contained in the lives of the 
companions of the prophet, on which we have three very 
large works,* 

On examining the Arabic historians, who flourished after 
the fifth century of the Hijrah, it appears that they had few, 
if any, original sources of information regarding the life of 
MoAammad, to which wc have not access. It would, there- 
fore, be superfluous to swell this list with the names of late 
authors. 

The number of good traditions referring to the life of 
MoAamraad, though great, is limited; and all accounts, in 
whatever author they may be found, rest ultimately on them. 
I thought it, therefore, necessary to follow the example of 
good Mo^ammadan historians, and to refer to the original 
traditions, stating in what collection or history they are to be 
found. To consider late historians, like Abiilfed^, as authori- 
ties, and to suppose that an account gains in certainty be- 
cause it is mentioned by several of them, is highly uncritical; 

(1.) Tbe conimeDtirieB llcribed to Ibn 'Abb&s and to Imfm 'Aeqiry are 1>- 
lir compUationa of their IradiliDns ref-arding thf QorSn. The most ancient com- 
mentaPT now in Togne is the Kaiitid/ of Zamaklnhary, who died in 538. Tin 
anlhor waa learned and a-ute, bot not honest, Tet more so Ihsn lldfdhufff . 

{2.1 -they are the Isli/'it of Ibn 'Abd d-Barr, who died in 463, (see Hajy 
Khalfa, N. 631) ; tbe Oiod al-Ghdiahbj Ibn al-Atbyr Jazary, who died in 630, 
(tee Hajj Kbelfa. N. 037) ; and the Iifd'jah by 'Asqalany, who died in 852, (see 
ffajy Khalfa, N. 810). I haie seen tlieee three works, but had an opportnnity 
to die only the two lait mentiooed ; and or the Otod af- GAiJiaA 1 had Uie nie 
at the firat half only. 

J 
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74 LATEB HISTOKUNS NOT AUTHOSITIEB. 

and if sncb a mistake is committed by an orientaliBt, we 
mast accose him of most culpable igaorance in the history of 
Azabic literature. 
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SECOND BOOK. 



FIRST CHAPTER. 

Birth of Mohammad; his sojourn in the desert ; his nervous 
fit ; death of his mother ; goes to Syria, and meets the monk 
Sergiua ; is reduced to tending sheep ; marriage with Kka- 
dyjah ; rebuilding of the Ka'bah ; description of Moham- 
mad's person ; his dress and habits ; his character ; what 
led Mm to assume hispri^hetic office ; his mission. 

HoAammad was bom at Makkah on Monday, the ISth of 
April, A. D. 571, or the 13th of May, 569/ Both his pa- 
rents were of the Qoraysh tribe. His father, 'Abd Allah, 

(1.) TVbaiy tgitid JEfamuh, p. 146, uid Navaw;, ia his commeatarj on Mo». 
lim, uy that all authoriticB agree tliat MoAainnud wu boro on s Mondaj, in tbe 
fiiai half of tub;' I, ) bat tbe; differ od the ;ear and on the data of tbe maath. 
Host traditioa* >ay that he died at an age of 63 yeara. If this ia correct, he <ra* 
born in &71. There are, hoverer, good tniditioDa ia Bokb£rr, UoBlim aad Tir- 
midij, according to which he attained an age of 6£> years, wbicfa nould place hit 
birth in S69. Witb reference to the date, bia birth da; ia nelebrated on the 12tii 
of Rabj' I. by the Muaalmana, and for thia dnj are almost all traJituma This 
waa a Thorada} in 571, and a Taesda; in 569 ; and sappoaing the De<r moon of 
Rabf' I. waa teen one day sooner than expected, it waa a Monday ia 569. A 
tradition of Abu Ma'ahar ia fbr tbe 2d of Raby' I., which was a Monday in 
571 ; bnt Abu Ma'ihar waa a mathematician ; and his acconnt may poeiibly be 
a calcolatbn, and not a tradition. There are alio traditions for tbe first Monday 
and for tbe lUth day of tbe moatb. 
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76 BIRTH OF MOHAHIUD. 

was the son of 'Abd al-MoHalib; and hu followed, like the 
other tucmbers of his family, the profession of a caravan mer- 
chant. His mother, Amiuah, was the daughter of Wahb, 
an Elder of the Zohrah family. The prophet was the only 
child of his parents, and his father died two months before 
hia birth, at the early age of twenty-five years, at Madynah, 
on hi8 way home &om a mercantile journey to Ghazzah in 
Syria. The youthful widow felt her bereavment so severely, 
that her health gave way under her grief. Frequently, in 
a half-waldng condition, she fancied that she was visited by 
ghosts, for which her friends recommended her to tie pieces 
of iron on her neck and arms.' The nervous temperament, 
and the unequid developement of the mental faculties of Mo- 
hammad, were apparently an inheritance from his mother. 

"When she had given birth to the prophet, she sent for his 
grandfather, and related to him that she had seen Ln a dream 
a light, proceeding from her body, which illuminated the pa- 
laces of Bostra,' Owing to this fovorable omen 'Ahd al- 
Mof/alih called the child Mohammad, which means "praised ;'" 
and he took him into the interior of the Ka'bah, and, stand- 
ing before the idol Hobal, he thanked God and invoked his 
blessing upon the infant,* 

Aminah was too weakly to suckle her own child.* It was 
for a short time nursed by Thowaybah,* a slave women of Abii 

(1.) 'Alfr b. Yazyd b. 'Abd Allah b. Wabb b. Zim'sti beird from his father, 
«bo heard it from hia annt, that Aminah laid : " There came to me a comer, 
and I vu beCweea aleepiog aod waking." 

(2.) Abn Hitim layi, " In a dream." According to a tradition of Ibo al. 
Qobfyyab, and one of Aba Omlimab Bahily l_apad '^iigidy), it appearfd to Xmi- 
uah that a light was proc«ediag from her : raat Icalnnaho Ifhamja minba hut n. 

(3.) ■' Among the Arabia oameia given to the infant immediately on his bir li- 
The name is derived from some trifling accident, or from gome object which had 
itruch the f^ncy of the mother, or any of the women present at the child's birtb." 
— Burckbardc. Ifatti on Ihe Bedomai, I. p. 97. 

(4.) A tradition of Ibn Zam'ah. from his father, from hit aunt, apad Wiqtdy, 
The drcnmstance is alao mentioned by Abu Hitim. 

<5.) According to aome accounti, ahe suckled bim one week; according to 
others, not at all. 

(( ) The name of her own cUld was MasruA. She bad socklcd, before Mo- 
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Lahab ; but not long after ita birtli ten women of the tribe of 
Sa'd, who pastured their flocka in the neighborhood of TUyif, 
came to Makkah to find children to nurae. ffalymah,' one 
of them, after some hesitation, took charge of the orphan pro- 
phet. It was the habit of the richer inhabitants of Makkah, 
to send thair children, in charge of Bedouin wet-nurses, into 
the desert, that they might avoid the pestilential cUmate of 
the city,* accustom themselves from their infancy to hardships, 
and imbibe the genuine Arabic character and language, which 
were at home only in the desert.' 

Mohammad remained five years, under the care of Ha\y- 
mah, in the country of the Banu Sa'd. When he was four 
years old he had a nervous fit, whilst playing, at a short dis- 
tance from the encampment of the tribe, with the children 
of the nurse. His foster brother immediately called ^alymah. 
When she, with her husband, arrived at the spot, they found 
him on his legs, but looking very pale. They thought he 
suffered from epilepsy ;* and, as this disease was .iscribed, in 
ancient times, to supematiu-al influence,' they believed that 

Aammad, Sftmznh, tbe son of Halah, a dauglilerof Woha^b und ncjce of Amiuab, 
who had been mirrwd to 'Abd al-Mo/fulib at cLe sstic timB when A'minah was 
maTried to bis ton 'Abd Allab. Botb marris;ca took jiJace is the house of Wo- 
h>;b. Tbowaybah suckled, with or afier MoAanimad, wiib the same milk, Abu 
Salmah. a Makhiiimite. These were, conseqnfntlj, fosipi-b.iiiliers of MoAam- 
mad. 'When MoAammed had mamed Khadyjah, she w shed to purchase Tho- 
wajbab from Abi Lahab, with the liew of i!i«mg h«r her freedum. He iefused 
to Bell her ; bat aflsr the flight of MoAammad be set her free. Afti r MoAainiDad 
bad come to power, he lenc presents to Thowavbah ; but she and her aoa were 
dead, and had left no isiue. 

(1.) After MoAamoiad had married Kbadfjiih, there iras a drought in the 
country <rf [be Sa'ditcB : and HAjmab came to Mohammad complainiag Chat all 
bcT cattle had died. MoAamm^d apokc to Khadjjah, and ahe gaie her forty 
■heep, Bod a camel, accustomed to carry a haudab. She was alio recei ed nith 
leneratioD by Abu Hakr and 'Omar. 

(■i.) Waqidyand Ibn liiUq. 

(3.) The »orda are from the RaadAat aldbiili. and they are conArmed by a 
tradition of Zakariyi b. YaAyi b. Yszjd Sa'dy, (ajiud Weqidy,, according lo 
which MoAammad taid, " I (peak best Arabic; for 1 am b Qorjjahite, aod speak 
the dialect of the Band Sa'd." 

(4.) The hoBband of ^alyinah said lo her, ■• 1 am afraid this boy had an epi. 
leptic fit (qad Of yba| ; Cake him lo bis family before it is known." — Ibn IsJiq, 
F- 33. See also ^eil, p. 26. 

(5.) EniD the civilized Komans called this dieease morboi divlous, or norbUB Bacer. 
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he was possessed by ui evil spirit,' and therefore she took 
the child to a soothsayer (klihin),* and then to his mother. 
Aminoh related to her the vision which she had shortly be- 
fore his birth ; and asniriag her that the evil spirits had no 
power over her child she prevailed on her to take him back 
into the desert. A year after /falymah broi^t Jiim af;ain 
to Makkah, and could not be prevailed upon to take any 
longer chaise of him, though his mother was most anxious 
that she should.^ He had probably had another paroxysm.* 
MoAammad has made a miracle of bis illness, of which he 

(I.) *fter some erasiva anawen of Hiljmah, the mother of the prophet Mid, 
'* Are foa Bfrnid that he it Id tha power of the dsril (shajfin) .*" And ^alymah 
■DBwered, •' Te>."— Ibn hA£q. 

<Z ) AavJAat aUAAib, tod TSrylih Khamyt. According to tba letter aotlio- 
ritj. people uid to //djiniih : Af abaho Umamon aw Myifiia min aljiim — " Ha 
tuffers of a diaeaie reiting on Baperaatajml influeoce, or of an incttbo* from 
among the jinn." 

(3.) The aeeoent » from a tredition of Zakarifi b. YahTJ b. Yeffd, of ths 
Sa'd tribe, who had it fiom hi> ftther, (Wiqidy, foL 20 T.) ) aod from a tradition 
oF'Abd Allah b. Ja'far in Iba IiA£q ; aod from ^10 aecouat of Abfi fiitim. 
These three acconata agree almost literally in the marTellona, but thej differ in 
the factt. According to the tradition in Waqid;, after MoAammad had been two 
yean with ffilymah ihe took him to Makluh, on a viait Co hia mother, bnt re* 
tnmed with him into the deaert. After two yean more bo bad a St, irbieb 
frightened ITalymah and her hiuband, and they went agaia to Makkah with him. 
They were, however, prevailed opon by A!minah to take him back into the deeert, 
where be remuoed One year longer. When he waa fire yeara old /falymah 
. broaght him back to Makkah, and would not keep him any longer ; for ahe had 
obaerved that wherever he went he wae ahaJed by a cloud, which fright^oed her. 
MoAammad dow remained with hia mother. Aooording to Ibn IsAiq, /Talymeh 
brunght bim <hi a viait lo Makkah when he wa* two yeara old ; and he had the 
fit lOne motitA* after hii return into the desert She took him to Makkah kfrer 
the fit I bnt it ia not italed whether the took him baek into the desert. The 
aocouDt of Che mteniew between ^alymah and Aminah enda with the worde of 
the latter — " Leave bim and go yonr way" — from which we might conclnde that 
he did not return to the Sa'diCei. There are two reaaoni for suppoiiag that Mo- 
Aammad remained at leaat five jean with the Sa'd tribe : firat, he spoke their 
dialect ; and tecondly, both Ibn laAiiq and Wigidy relate that he waa loat on hia 
way U> Makkah, in or near the city; and that he waa found by Waraqah. A 
child of two yean and a few months is not likely to ran away. 

The reason why all authors agree in the marrelloa* part of thia atory is, becaaae 
it reata on MoAammad'a own statement. 

(4.) The following fid of MoAammad are recorded : — " Acco.-ding to the Afo- 
icihih alladoanyyah his cheat was split (i. e. he had a fit) again in the cave of 
mount Haii, when Gabriel broagbt bim the revelatioa ; alao during hia tranafign. 
ration ; and alao when he waa ten years of age ) or, according to one tradition, 
when be was in bis fifth year before he had grown into a young num."^-7'^U 
fAMiyr. 
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is his own iritness ; for though his foster brother, who was 
then four years of age, is said to have related to his mother, 
that two angels had opened his chest, and washed his intes- 
nes in snow, no argument but the sword could prevail upon 
the Sa'dites to helieve in his prophetic mission. 

Aminah did not long survive the return of her child. 
When MoAammad had attained six years of age, she went 
with him to Madynah, on a visit to the family of her hus- 
band's grandmother ;' and remained there one month. On 
her way home she died at AbwtL,* and was bnried there. Sa- 
rakah, her slave woman, took charge of the iniant prophet, 
and bronght him to M^^ah. The next two years MoAam- 
mad lived \inder the roof of 'Abd al-Mo/falib, who cherished 
him with the usual fondness of a grandfather. The patriarch 
died, at the age of eighty-two years, when the prophet was 
e^ht years old, and was buried in the cemetery of al-ZTajun. 
On his death-bed he recommended the orphan to his son, 
the noble-minded Abii 71£lib, who bronght him up to the 
caravan commerce, and took him, as soon as he had attained 
twelve years of age, to Syria,* on a commercial journey. 
Kear Bostra they became acquainted with a monk of Arabic 
origin, of the name of BaAyrti, or Sei^os.* Abil T^b found 
it necessary, for some unexplained reason, to send his nephew 
back.* BaAyr& took charge of him, and went with him to 
Makkah.* The traditionists, and original biographers of Mo- 

(I.) Hwbmilj wu called bion Sa'd. She lired in the houuof Nibigbali, 
in which bar bugtwnd had died, and when bs wu buried in tbe oourt-prd, u 
Ibe left hand aide from the entrance. 

(2.) Al-Abw& la utnated half waj &om Makkah to Madjnah, being 126 milei 
horn tbe former, and 125 from the latter dty. In the neigbboibood ii WaddJn. 
iirjaj, p. S2, and Ibn Kbordadbah. 

(3.) MoiUmniad, it ia laid, in bia aiiMenth jear accompanied bia ancle Zo- 
bajr on a nercantile joamey (o Yaman. 1 hare no good aothoritj for thia atate- 

(4.) He wai or the 'Abd al-Qaya tribe^Hu'ddy, Engliah tranaL I. 150. 
(&.} A tradition of 'Aljr in Tirmidir, (Zby«yr, p. 455) ; one of Abu MM 
Aah'arj, {Hid. and UMkit. i 1. p. T16, ; and ona of Abu Uoljiiz (Wjqidj). 
(6.) The Secretary of Wiqidy laya ; — " I have bean infbrnied by MoAammad 
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Aammad, who tisuallj cover erents, which might be injurious 
to their prophet, with miracles, all maintain, with the excep- 
tion of V/Stqidj, that MoAanunad waa sent back from Bostta 
to Makkah in charge of Abii Bakr, who waa then only ten 
years of age, and of Bilal, who waa not yet bom.' Early 
Christian biographers assert that Mohammad received his reve- 
lations from Sergius; and he himself pleads guilty of having 
been accused by the Makkians of being instmcted by a fo- 
reigner.' The mystery in which his followers envelop his ac- 
quaintance with Sergius certainly gives color to the assertion 
of his adversaries. 

The great object of a young Sedoiun, says Burckhardt,* 
is to make himself independent of his father, and to possess 
a tent of his own ;* and we may suppose that the same feel- 
ing prevailed among the young men at Makkah. The Arabs, 
like all southern nations, marry early. A teat and a mare, or 
camel, is a sufficient outfit ; activity procures the rest, " Seek 
not to purchase my mare ; she is not to be bought or borrow- 
ed. I am a strong castle on her back ; and in her bound 
are glory and greatness.'" MoAammad had a great predi- 
lection for the fair sex, and his living to the twenty-fifth year 

h. 'Omar (i. r. Wiqidj), that I e nag informed bv Mohammad b. 9aliA b. 'Abd 
Allah b. Ja'fiir, and bf lbr£h;in b. ]sn>a'yl b. Abf Heiyf, who [both] hsd;il 
from Dna'ud b. sl.Houijn : «hrn the prophet of God b-bb twehe jear« of age, 
Abii 716lib look him to Syrii in corupaoy »ilh the caravan, with which be pro- 
ceeded thither for the sal^e of commerce. Thej were staying with the monk Bi- 
AjrS, who told Abu rSlib refpFcting the prophet what he loJd him, aad reeom- 
meaded bim to take careofbim. Abti TVilib rent him, coneeqaentlf. with him 
(i.e.B»h'ii'j bock to Makkah. The prophet grew inlo a joung man in the 
honae of Abu 7ulib, and God protected him, and qnnrded him againat the abomi- 
nations of paganism ; for he intended to manireaC his minclea on bim. but be 
followrd the religion of bis countrymen." 

(I.) This anachronism ia committed JD a tradition of 'llyy in Trrmidzy, [Tay- 
gjr, p. 15S] ; andon- of Abi'i Mu»£ in Raiyn, [ibid and Miihkdt, U. p. 716]. 
and in Abii fiatim. who follows Abii IsAiq. Abd Bakr wag two jeara foongei 
than MoAammad. Biliil died id A. H. 110, F.t Che age oraiil; jears ; and wii, 
consequently, tlirteen years younger than MoAunmad. 

(2.) Qsrdn. J6, IPS ; 25. 6, and H, 13. 

(3 ) Noftt OB tht Brdovini, 1. p. 35S. 

(I.) Ibidem, I. 114. 

(5.) Antar, a Btdoutm Romanct. translated by T. IlamiltoD, I. p. 32. 
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MOHAMMAD TENDING) SHEEP. 81 

of his age unmarried, and on the charity of his uncle, is to 
be aacribed to Ma want of actiTity. He bad the same patri- 
mony which had enabled bis father to begin life, consistiug 
of a bouse vhich was worth twenty dinars,* or about nine 
pounds sterling, five camels, a fiock of sheep, and a female 
slave, whom his father had kept for the comfort of his wife. 
He would not have granted to her this indulgenoe, had he 
not considered himself in prosperous circumstances. Besides, 
Mohammad had good connexions, and his uncles appear to 
have been anxious to bring him forward ; yet when he was 
asked whether he should not like to marry, he auawet- 
ed, "Undoubtedly; but whence shall I get the means?"* 
Owing to his unfitness for the common duties of life he vaa 
reduced to the necessity of pasturing sheep, which is consid- 
ered the most humiliating occupation for a man amongst 
the Arabs.* But with his usual skill he turned his humilia- 
tion into a sign of his prophetic office, and told his followers 
that, Ck>d sent no man as a prophet who had not tended 
the sheep ; and that David, Moses, and other prophets had 
fiillowed this occupation.* 

When MoAammad was twenty-five years (dd, his unt^ 
Aha 7^b said to him, " I am a poor man, and in narrov 

(1.) It was Bold for thie aam b; 'Aqjl, a ion of Abii 7^b and a coona of 
MoftsmniBd, to a Qorayiliite. — S^bary. 

(2.^ A tradition of Nafjwh, danghter of Monyah, epud Wa^idj. 

(3.) Among tbe Arabs oF Mnai, and tboae of the Egyptian Sbetkteh, it is la 
eitabliifaed rale, that neither men nor boys should ever drive the cattle to puCnra ; 
this is the eicluBive duty of the anmartied girls of the camp, who perform it by 
tiirai. Among other Bedouins, slaves or semnts take the flocks to pasture. 
Amoog tbe Sinni Arabs a boy would feci bimself insulted were any one to say, 
" Go, aod driva your father's sheep to pasture." — Burothardt, Nolti on tit 
Bedouau, I. 351, 352. Antar says, (trsnal. of Hamilton, II. p. 121), by way 
of hamilialiag himself, " I am .indeed yonr slave, and the shepherd of your 

(4.) A tradition of Abu Horayrah, one of Abu Salmah b. 'Abd al-RaAmfn, one 
of S&bit b. 'Abd Allah, and one of 'Obayd b. 'Omayr apud Wiqidy, who consi- 
ders the subject so important that he devotes a separate chapter to it See also 
)bn IsAaq, and tha Miiildt, It. p. 320 and 51. According to the last paaaage 
his wagea were a few qyr£ti (per bead ?) In Syria 24 qyr&ta, and in most other 
countries SO, make a dynar. A qyi£t is, therefore, equal to sbont five pence. 
K 
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circamstances. A caravaa of this city will shortly start for 
Syria. Khadyjah reqttires a man of our tribe to send in 
charge of her merchandize ; thou hadst better ofiFer thy ser- 
vices." The prophet agreed, and his uncle spoke with 
Ehadyjah; "hut," he said, " I hear thou intendeat to give 
only two young camels : we coxdd not take leaa than four for 
the services of MoAammad," " To a stranger," answered 
the lady, " I would not give more ; but, as he is a fnend 
and relation of ours, I accede to thy demand." The mes- 
senger of God, having been well recommended by his rela- 
tions to hia fellow travellers, made his second journey to 
Syrui. 

Khadyjah, who is considered the pattern of a. Musalman 
matron,was a widow oftheAsad family. She was forty (lunar) 
years of age, and had been twice married." Being a woman 
of superior mind, the mild and pensive character of MoAun- 
mad could not fail to make an impression upon her ; and on 
his return &om Syria she offered him her hand.^ He and his 
&mily were delighted, at the prospect that he would he pro- 
vided for ; but the father of the lady refused liis consent ; 
and, as the miiaclea which were wrought by Providence, with 
a view of inflaming the heart of Khadyjah, made no impres- 
sion upon the hardened old man, the supernatural powers <^ 
wine were required to obtain it. His devoted daughter fill- 
ed him the goblet more than usual ; and in his intoxication 
he united the two lovers. The next morning he repented, 
and he and hia family took up arms against the H^himites ; 
but the happiness of his daughter pacified him before it came 



zumite. and had by him S daugbter culled Hind. 

(a.) According to lome authorities MajsHrah, a slaw of Khadjjah, who bad 
accampBDied MoAammad OD hia journe; to Sjrria, was the mcManger of lore be- 
tween his mistrMS snd MoAammad. Bat according to one tradition in Wiiqidf, 
Khadjjah olfered bim her band through Nafjaah ; and, according to anotber tia- 
ditioo, through her own sister. 
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to violence,' Khadyjah was an affectionate wife ; and Mo- 
A&mmad treated her with the deference due to a mother ;* 
&nd their union was blessed by several children, notwith- 
standing her advanced age.* Mohammad was never entrust- 
ed with the administration of his wife's property ; whatever 
he wanted he had to ask her for. His dependance upon her, 
and the mature age and clear intellect of Khadyjah, gave her 
a great moral influence over him. He was very steady;' 
and as long as she was alive he contracted no other mar- 
riage. 

When MoAammad was thirty-five years of age, the tor- 
rent, which descends from the Jorf and flows through Mak- 
kah, threatened to destroy the Ka'bah. The Qorayshites 
were afiraid that the two golden gazelles, which were inlaid 
with precious stones, and other property belonging to that 

(1.) Tbi* account reats on ■ tradition of Ab^ Mijiaz, and od olber Iraditioiu 
in Wiqidj, the ButboTities of vbich ate not mcDCioned. . It ia natgral that the 
HaAammBdaiii Bhoald be Buindati7ed at this rauairaj matcli of tbetr prophet. 
Tber, tberefore, bate invented a tradition, which they aacribe to Ibu 'Abbit, ac- 
cording to irhlcb tbe father of Kbad^jah was dead, and abe wai married by her 
nude 'Amr. Later anthors deacribe miautety the ivedding, and marriage feetiri- 
tita, to give moi-e credit to the atorj. 

(2.) MUhUl, n. 7S0. 

(3.) When lUadnab married MoAammad she wis near thirty-Dine aolar yeari 
of age. She had six children by bim, one every year, and therefore abe gave 
birth to the laat when abe vaa forty-fiie years old. The lirat child nas al-Qasmi ; 
and after him Mo^tammad ia called Abu-l-Q&aim i. e. father of Qfiaim. He 
died in infancy. 2. Zayuab, a dangbter, nbo waamarried to Abu.l.'Af, and died 
ilariDg ber father'a life-time. 3. Roqayysb, a daughter, first married to 'Otbab a 
■on of Abu Lahfb i then to 'Otbmui, the third Kbalif. 4. Fafimah, married to 
'Alyy, by whom she became the mother of aI-^aBt£n and al-ZToaayn, and tbrongb 
them of the mllliona of Sharyfg and Sayyida, 5. 0mm KolthAm, a dsughttr, 
who waa tirat married to 'Olaybah a eon of Abii Lahab, and enbaequentiy to 
'Otbmin. 6. A bod. wbose name naa 'Abd Manaf, I. e. the alave ofthe idol 
Hanaf. He died in infancy. Th: Muaalmana were early scandalized, that the 
aon of tbeir prophet should have this name ; and therefure they called him 'Abd 
Allah (alate of God), or Iliyyib, or Mofayyub, or TShir, or Moiahbar— ;the»r 
foitr Damea mean pure, undehltdj — and in order to remove every anapicion that 
be bad bad hia name from an idol, they aay that he iraa bom after MoAammad had 
aaiumed hia prophetic office. Khadyjah bad paaaed the filtjr-third aolar year of 
her age when MoAammad firat proclaimed himself a prophet.— (Weil, p. 3V ; 
Wfqidy, fol. 25 aod 179, and Tayiyr, p. 156.) 

(4.) Several traditions aay that be was not in the habit of Tisiting the batars, 
nor waa he boisteroni, nor nu be given lo taJking scandal, or making nac of ob- 
•cene expreai on a. 
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shiiue, miglit be stolen ; and therefore wished to rebuild it. 
It hi^^^ned that at the same time a Greek vessel vas vreck- 
ed off the coast of Joddah. The Qorayshites not only ob- 
tained the wood of the wreck, but they prevailed upon Ba- 
qum, the captain of the imfortunate vessel, who was an 
architect, to superintend the reconstruction of their temple. 
When the black stone was to be put into its place, a dispute 
arose as to who should have the honor of locating it. Th^ 
i^reed to leave the decision to fate : the first man who might 
enter hj the Shaybah gate was to be chosen. This man 
happened to be Mohammad. He placed the stone on his 
mantle, and requested foitr shaykhs, who represented the 
families that took part in the construction, to raise it ; and 
when it came to a level with the place where it was to be 
put, he pushed it into it with his hands. 

Mohammad was never a man of importance' previous to 
his mission ; yet his marriage had made bim free from cares, 
and he could follow the natural bent of his mind, which was 
to ascetic exercises and religious speculations. Khadyjah 
had probably set bim the example. 

Before speaking of the mission of the prophet, it is neces- 
sary to introduce him to our readers, and to acquaint them 
with his character. Mohammad was of middling size, had 
broad shoulders, a wide chest, and large bones ; and be was 
fleshy, but not stout. The immoderate size of his head was 
partly disguised by the long locks of hair, which in slight 
curls came nearly down to the lobe of bis ears.* His oval 
face, though tawny, was rather feir for an Arab, but neither 
pale nor high colored. The forehead was broad, and his fine 
and long but narrow eyebrows were separated by a vein, which 

(1.) Qordn, 43, 30. " 

(a.) Thii denriptioti of the peracFD, dress aod hebiU of MoAammad oonUini 
■Imort erarj thlDf that it in the Shamiyil of 'Hniiidij. Hoat of the tndl. 
tioMoftbat hoc* are alio in Waqidf, and muirof them in Bokhirr, HoaHm, 
and tbe other booka of the Sittah. 

D,a,l,zc.bvG00gIe 
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you could see throbbing if he was angry. Under long eye- 
lashes sparkled bloodshot black eyes through wide slit eyelids. 
His nose was large, prominent and slightly hooked, and the 
tip of it seemed to be turned up, but was not so in reality. The 
month was wide ; he had a good set of teeth, and the fore 
teeth were asunder. His beard rose &om the cheekbones, 
and came down to the collar-bone ; he clipped his mustachios, 
but did not shave them. He stooped, and was slightly 
hump-backed.' His gait was careless, and he walked fast 
but heavily, as if he were ascending a hill ;* and if he looked 
back, be turned round his whole body. The mildness of his 
countenance gained him the confidence of every one ; but 
he could not look straight into a man's face : he turned his 
eyes usually outwards. On his back he had a round fleshy 
tumor of the size of a pigeon's egg; its furrowed surface 
was covered with hair, and its base was surrounded by black 
moles.' This was considered as the seal of his prophetic 
mission, at least during the latter part of his career, by his 
followers, who were so devout that they found a cure for 
their ailings in drinking the water in which he had bathed; 
and it must have been very refreshing ; for he perspired pro- 
fusely, and his skin exhaled a strong smell. 

He bestowed considerable care on his person, and more 
particularly on his teeth, which he rubbed so frequently with 
a piece of wood, that a Shiah author was induced to consider 
it as one of the signs of his prophetic mission. He bathed 
frequently, washed several times a day, and oiled his head 
proihsely after washing it. At times he dyed his hair and 



( 1 .) Fjbi juiioa. Thi« psidcnlar u in Wfqidy, but Dot id Tirmidly. 

(S.) Ten tnditiaDi tij, " u if hs were going dowD-hillj" which gim at tbe 
UDie, but a le*i cleu, id« of ■ hesTf walk. !□ tito traditioDi it U " at if be 
wen going up-hill." 

(3.) A womu), who hftd seen it, compBred it with the battoni on the ODitalD 
~' ■ bridd bed. No largeoa could detcribe thii tumor eleuer than It \* deteiibed 

■ itoTTinnidijr. 
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Bo HIB DRESS. 

beard red, with henna, in imitation of his ^andfather, who 
imported this habit irom Yaman. Thoi^h he did not comb 
himself regulwly, he did it now and then. At first he wore 
his hair like the Jews and Christians ; for he said, In all in- 
stances, in which Crod has not given me an order to the con- 
trary, I like to follow their example; — but subsequently 
he divided it, like most of his countrymen. Every evening 
he applied antimony to his eyes; and thoi^h he had not 
many grey hairs even when he died, he concealed them by 
dyeing or oiling them,' in order to please his wives, many of 
whom were yoong and inclined to be giddy ; and whose num- 
bers he increased in proportion as he became more decre- 
pid. 

The prophet was usually dressed in a white cotton shirt, or 
blouse, (qamy^), with pockets, and sleeves which reached to 
bis wrists. He had a skull-cap and a turban on his head, 
the extremities hanging down the back; and sandals, with 
two leather straps over the instep, on his feet. In the hooae 
he wore merely a piece of cloth ('i^&bah) tied round his 
temples, leaving the crown of the head uncovered. Some- 
times he wore, instead of the shirt, a "suit of clothes" 
(Aollah),* which consisted of an apron (iz^), that is to say, 
a jnece of doth tied round the waist and hanging in folds 
down to the legs, like a woman's petticoat ; and a sheet (rid&),* 

(I.) " Propheta piloi pndiadamin depilatorio illinicDi psDem mana preheoniiu 
■Tcrtit." — Tradition of Hthjb in Wfiqidj, cODflrned b; WTeral othcn. 

(Z.) Polish hu, beiides tbJB, * more ezteniive meaning, and implies bdj two 
ganncnta, though thej- cover the ume part of the bod; ; as with ua a jacllet lod 
wsialcoat. Mohammad mmt to liigh prices fbr hie dress. We are iafarmed, 
" The prophet tioiight a Aollah, or perhaps a thawb fcloCh], far twenCj-nioe she- 
cimela (afcqah)." — A tradition of MoAammad b. Shjryn a/md Wfqid;. " The 
prophet booghl a Aollah for twenty-eeven ooneea (riqayyah;." — liidan. Accord- 
iDg to the law propertj>tai ia to be paid from five oadcee, or t«o bundiBd dir- 
huni ; and it is therefore believed that one oance wsi equal in value to fortj dir- 
bam*, or about leventeen shilliugs. — [See Tabqgq al-Avizin, p. 1.] " The boo 
dah and rid£ of the prophet coet eight dynare." — Tradidoa of lanu'jl apod Wi- 
qldj. A djaar is equal to about Dine shiUings. These high prices lead Dl to 
suppose that his garments were of fine teinirt. 

(3.) In Europe the word ridi ia trauilated by cloak, and in India by chUar, 
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or square shawl, which was thrown over the left shoulder and 
wrapped round the body under the right arm. Sometimes 
he wrapped himself in a blanket (mirf)- 

Though he usually took re&eshments three times a day, he 
made only one substantial meal, which consisted chiefly of 
bread, or chapatties ; that is to say, imlearened dough shaped 
into thin cakes, and baked upon a plate of iron. He ate 
the bread with dates, or honey, or oil, or vinegar. He was ge- 
nerally so poor that he had rarely two days in succession barley 
bread enough to eat j and as to bread baked of wheat, it was 
considered such a dainty, that a man, to whom it is said God 
promised any favor he might wish for, asked to have white 
bread to eat every day of his life, A dish, which the prophet 
ate very frequently, was cooked in the following manner : — 
Flour was put into a panj then it waa mixed with oil, a little 
pepper, and some other spice ; and it was cooked. Some< 
times he bad fowls or mutton made into a kind of Polish 
stew. He was particularly fond of the shoulder and knuckle. 
Bread soaked in gravy with meath was so favorite a dish 
with the prophet, that he compared his beloved 'Ayiahah 
with it. Another favorite dish was dates, honey and milk 
mixed ; or bread, batter and dates blended together into a 
paste. He was fond of sweets, and liked to drink milk, 
honey, or water sweetened with dates. 

Instead of a table he dined on a round piece of leather. 
It was spread on the ground, and he and his guests sat a- 
round it. He carved for hia guests ; that is to say, he cut 
off for every person a large piece of meat ; but it was not 
cut into small pieces. They tore it with their hands and 

which mcuii ft sheet. The Utter meaniog ■eema lo be cDtrect. ia reference to 
the time of Moiitunmad. Id > traditioD of W£qidf we read, '■ Idi& U'tJIak bi- 
lidiihi Ism jroAif bibi fkbova motubbifoho taittt ibfihi." " If he drewed io a 
■Wt, he carried it roaad bii bodj uoder tbe armpit, and did not wrap 
himaelf op iu it." Thii is the muuer in which the chadar ia most frequently 
*oni in India. MoAsmmad'i rid* was four cubits long and iwo cubils and a span 
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teeth, and gnawed the bones withont the assistance of a 
knife. After dinn^ he licked his fingers, and sometimes also 
the dish. We have an accoont of tro entertainments, in 
irhich MoAammad iras present. On one occasion he accept- 
ed the invitatioa of a tailor to dinner. He was treated with 
aonp, with cucnmbers boiled in it, and salted meat, which, 
cat into small pieces, had been dried in the sun. On the 
occasion of his marriage with ^afiyyah he gave to his guests 
dates and parched baf ley, which had been ground and mixed 
with some kind of sweetmeat. And at another marriage he 
killed a sheep, and treated his guests with bread and mutton. 

Before and after dinner he used to say grace, " Praise be 
to Ood, who has given us to eat and to drink, and who has 
made us muBalmans." He also used to bless the first Eroits 
that came in every season, and then to give them to chil- 
dren. 

His bed consisted first of a mat, or a double sheet of sack- 
cloth ; but when he had come to power he slept on a leather 
mattress stuffed with the husk of the date tree. His other 
honsehcdd furniture was equally simple. The water was 
kept in a bag of untanned skin without hair, which was hnim; 
up on the wall ; and he drank out of the water-bag, or of a 
wooden goblet. Several bags (ohab) of skin were hung np 
in his room, for keeping butter, milk, oil, and the like ; and 
if they were not in use they were blown up. When he was 
sitting down (on the ground) his back ot left elbow were 
usually supported by a leather pillow ; but he disaproved of 
indulging in such a comfort at dinner. In his campaigns he 
took with him an ivory comb, collyry, teeth-cleaners, consist- 
ing of pieces of the fibrous wood of a certadn tree, a looking- 
glass, and oil for anointing his hair. These articles, pat into 
a bag, formed his dressing-case. The only pleasures in 
which he indulged were women and perfumes ; among the 
latter he was particnlarly fond of musk, which was mixed 
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with other Eiubstances and made into cakes by his wives. He 
abhorred the use of stroi^ stimulants, and forbad it to bis 
followers. 

The temperameiit of MoAammad was melancholic, and in the 
highest degree nervous. He was generally low spirited, think- 
ing and restless ; and he spoke little, and never without ne- 
cessity. His eyes were mostly cast to the ground, and he sel- 
dom raised tbem towards heaven.' The excitement under which 
he composed the more poetical Surahs of the Qor&n was so 
great, that he said that they bad canaed him gray hair ;* bis 
bps were quivering^ and bis hands shaking whilst be received 
the inspiration.* An offensive smell made him so uncomfort- 
able that he forbad persona who had eaten garbc or onions to 
come into his place of worship. In a man of semi-barbarous 
habits this is remarkable. He bad a woollen garment, and was 
obliged to throw it away when it began to smell from perspi- 
ration, "on account of bis debcate constitution."* Wheube 
was taken ill, be sobbed like a woman in hysterics ; or, as 'Xji- 
abab says, be roared like a camel ; and his friends reproach- 
ed him for his unmanly bearing.* And during the battle of 
Badr bis nervons excitement seems to have bordered on frenzy. 
The faculties of bis mind were extremely unequally developed; 
he was nnfit for the common duties of life, and even after his 
mission he was lead in all practical questions by bis friends. 
But he bad a vivid imagination, the greatest elevation o£ 
mind, refined sentiments, and a taste for the sublime. Much 

<1.) TraditioQ of Uind b. Abj UUth, • Btep-tOQ of Moiunnud, i^md Tir- 
midij, pp. SO and 234, and Wi^dy. 

Ci.) He Hid [hat the Sutahi, wfaich he oompoiad under the greiteiC exsits- 
ment, vera the 11th, 56th, 7:th uhI 78th. The; are iadeed u iriid u dithj. 
Tunbe. — TradiUoD oF Iba 'Abb&j *ad Aba ioAajfUi, apud Tirmidzy, p. 56, lod 
Wiqidf. 

(3.) Two traditioDB of Iba 'Abbii ^ud Wiqidj. See tin Houjaj't Conin . 
<m the Qoria, i2, 6. 

(4.) jfitudf, II. p. 3ao. 

ii.) T<ro traditiou in Wiqidj. 

h 
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as he diriiked the name, he was a poetj' and a harmonious 
lanfuage and suhlime lyric constitute the principal merits of 
the QorAn. Hia mind dwelt constantly on the contempla- 
tion of God ; he saw hia finger in the rising siin, in the fall- 
ing rain, in the growing crop ; he heard his voice in the thun- 
der, in the murmuring of the waters, and in the hymns whidi 
the birds sing to his praise ; and in the lonely deserts and 
ruins of ancient cities he saw the traces of hia anger. His 
imagination peopled these fastnesses with jinn, who were cre- 
ated like ourselves to praise God. His notions of the Divi- 
nity, however, are far from being as pure as they are gene- 
rally believed to be. The God of MoAammad is not the re- 
sult of abstraction ; he merely possesses those epithets, which 
man covets, in a superlative degree. His ascribing to him 
ninety-nine attributes would by itself be sufficient to convince 
ue how concrete his ideas were respecting his divine nature, 
The prophet was not free from superstition ; he believed in 
jinn, omens and charms, and he had many superstitious ha- 
bits. The jinn were, according to his opinion, of three kinds : 
some have wings and fly; others are snakes and dogs ; and 
those of the third kind move about from place to place like 
men.* Again, some of them believed in him, and others did 
not. He gave instructions to his followers, if a fly falls into 
a dish of victuals, to plunge it in completely, then to take it 
out and to throw it away ; for in one of its wings is a cause 
of sickness, uid in the other a cause of health ; and in falling 
it falls on the sick wing ; and if it is submerged the other 
vring vnU counteract its bad effect.* To make a bad dream 

(I.) He ni puticnlitl; tooi of theymeiof Omajjih b. Abj al-9^t, (ho 
page 38 f^ftra), and of Lobjd. Of tfae latter he fraqnentlr repealed the verae— 
A1& kdlo ahajin mi khaU-llaha b£(ilon — " ii not every thing vain withont 
God ?" He Qorayihilea uw that be wu a poet, and for tUi reaion he pro- 
tened Bgiinit Ihii name, (Qon6i. 36. 68.) Yst in a few instancei he foigot hin- 
nlf, and mada Teraea. — Tirmldiy , SAam. p. 268. 

(2.) MUUil, II. pp. 3U~-31«,Had Qor<6> 7i. 

(3.) Bidti», p. 310. 
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liarmless he thoiiglit it necessary to spit three times over the 
left shoulder. He was very careful to begin every thing from 
the right side, and to end with the lefl ; and he smeared the 
antimony first in the right eye. His ideas of omens, however, 
were more sensible : he admitted lucky omens, but forbad to 
believe in unlucky ones. 

The energy and enthusiasm of Mohammad claim our high- 
est admiration. The following pages contain instances of his 
extraordinary firmness and perseverance. His followers, 
however, admit that in his trials he was greatly supported by 
the endurance of his m& Khadyjah.* His dark and bloody 
fanaticism fills us with horror, and his cunning weakens onr 
imth in his honesty of purpose. When he was on the grave 
of his mother, he publicly declared that her soul was condem- 
ned for having worshipped idols ; and his judgement on his 
uncle and protector, the noble-minded Abii Tmb, was equally 
severe. His actions were, in some instances, as cruel as his 
poetry : some apostates Irom his faith were sentenced by him 
to have their hands and feet cut ofi^, and th^ eyes pierced 
with hot irons. In this condition they were thrown on the 
stony plains of Madyuah. They asked for water, and it was 
refused to them ; and so they died. Such instances of cruelty 
are the moue characteristic of his fanaticism, as he was natu- 
rally mild, and even soft. 

(I.) " Khadjjali was tbe aupport of tbe propbet iDhii dattei, and the wasTba 
first who belieied in faim. God ordaineil it thui to make hia office eas; to hia : 
■B often aa hR had to "hear unpleasant tacgaage, or WB9 accoaed of falsehood, or wai 
downcast. >he cheered him up ; and when he came hone ahe inspired him with 
conraga and said, Thou speakesi the tnith ; and ahe conaoled him." — Ibo Ithiq. 
" Whenever the prophet mentioned Khadyjah (after her death) he naed to (peak 
highly of her, aod one day he was crying. 'Ajiahafa laid to bim, What makes tbt* 
cry for an old woTian with red comers of Che month (^mrfio-Isbidi} ; this ia pro- 
bably an idiom meaning meddling and talkatiTa.) Has God not given Ihee betui 
Hives thao Chat old Asadite woman ? No, God has not given me better vomeD, 
She (Khadyjah) uaed toaay: Thou speakest the truth, when the pabllc acbased 
me 1^ blsehood. She consoled and supported me with money when I was treat- 
ed like an outcast ; and God hat given me children by her and none by any other 
wife,'' — AAmad (i. e. Ihn tfanbul,) Momad apud SbahriiihlSb, Mmiait dl Atv 
JtfW.Vol. Vlll. 
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MoAammad rose witb tbe sun ; and after bis private devo- 
tioDB he attended at tlie public morniug prayers, wbicb were 
generally followed by a breakiast of milk and dates. Tbia 
dnty over, be attended to his domestic avocations, milked tbe 
goats, cleaned his clothes from vermin, and attended to his 
person.' At noon, before or afler prayer, he took another 
meal and his siesta, in the apartments of one of his wives, 
usually merely resting his bead on bis arm. No one was al- 
lowed to ask for admissiou during the time. He retired early 
in the evening, and spent part of bis restless nights in pray- 
ers. Extravagance was, in his eyes, tbe mother of vices;* 
and he stndLonsly gave to his followers au example of patri- 
archal simplicity of manners, which is much vaunted by the 
moralists, who lived in the times of the luxurious Khalift. 
Costly presents of dresses and utensils, which he received to- 
wards the end of his career, he gave to his friends. On one 
occaaion he received a silken garment : he cut it into two 
pieces, and gave one to 'Alyy ; for he thought his wife would 
look well if she were to wear it round her head. On another 
occasion a Syrian frock was ^ven to him ; be wore it once at 
prayers, and no more ; for he said he was admirii^ it the 
whole time, and could not attend to his devotions. For some 
time be had a golden ring j but observing in the mosque that 
his followers imitated his example, he rebuked them, and 
never wore it again. He liked, however, precious arms ; and 
we are infbrmed that he indulged in tbe luxury of wearing 
boots. He bad two pairs, one of which be had received from 
the king of Abyssinia. His vrives would have liked to 
live more in style, and several times they rose in open rebel- 
lion against the man of God ; but a revelatum frx)m heaven, 
to rebuke them for their ingratitude, and the blows of their 



(1.) A traditioa of 'MjiMtah af»i TirmidZT, p. 37(i. 
(2.) Horiit, 17, 37t <ui<) pauim. 
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TREATMENT OF WOMEN. 9S 

relations,' soon bronght them to sabmission. He was affec- 
tionate towards his relations ; and, notwithstanding the gra- 
rity of his office, he was playful with his wives. 'Xyishab, 
being only nine years of age when she married him, brought 
her toys into his house j and he occasionally played with her. 
She also used to race with him. Of an evening he would 
sometimes tell stories to his wives ; such as the adventures of 
a man who had been carried away by the jinn, and aiter a 
long stay with them returned to his family ; or, of the eleven 
ladies, who agreed to describe to each other the characters of 
their husbands, and to reveal the secrets of their matrimo- 
nial alliances. 

He was kind to women ; never beat one ; and entertained 
more respect for them than is usual with nations addicted to 
polygamy. He frequently protected women who came to 
him for retiige j and the ladies of Madynah exercised some 
influence on his legislation, aa we learn from the following in- 
stance. He forbad the believers to beat their wives; but on 
the remonstrance of 'Omar, who said that the wives woiild 
have the upper hand over their husbands, he allowed it. Upon 
this a great number of ladies came to his house, and prevailed 
upon him to disapprove of their being ill-treated. 

Towards his followers he was ajlable and patronizing; when 
he met his friends he shook hands with them ; and he did 
not allow them to rise fitim their seats when he came near 
them. Being importuned with questions, he found it necea- 
sary to keep the believers at a distance, and to forbid trou- 
bling him with queries, by a Qor&n verse.* When in compa- 
ny, as long as the conversation turned on worldly subjects, 

(I.) A tcene of this description is mentioDed in the iiitkkit, II. p. 112. 
There »re also two dames'.ic »cene> alluded to in tbe Qar£a ; one arose from hii 
peocbaat for * slate worbtm (Slirah 23) ; and another oul of his jealoosj. He 
FfproTss hia wivea for tboir osteaCation ; orders them to remain at home, and not 
to be too coroplaisant ia ipeech ; aod he tbreateas tbem a doable paaiahmmt if 
thaj should forget themselTes. 

(2.) QoroR, b, 101 ; S3, SO. More striugeat injunctions aie in the traditions. 
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he was cheerftil, and sometimes even jocose. He liked to 
hear the tales of olden times, and the national poetry. But, 
if Bpeaking on religion, he was grave and serious ; he spoke 
slowly, pronounced the long vowels with great emphasis, 
made frequent pauses, and repeated almost every sentence 
three times ; and he understood, as well as men of importance 
in our days, to answer in general terms. ' He had some com- 
mon-places, which were made to s'oit every occasion, where 
he was afi^d of compromising himself. Yet it would appear 
that he was naturally hasty, and that ias slowness and cau- 
tion were the result of his position.' We see that the pro- 
phet of the Arabs was, as he frequently admitted, a m^i like 
ourselves, sharing the amiable foibles and selfish virtues of 
onr species. 

Up to his fortieth year MoAammad devoutly worshipped 
the gods of his fathers.* The predominance of his imagina- 
tive powers, and his peculiar position, gave him a turn for re- 
ligious meditation. He annually spent the month of Runa- 
dhin in seclusion in a cave of mount Harti,' where the Qo- 
rayshites used to devote themselves to ascetic exercises.* In 
this retreat he passed a certain number of nights in prayers,^ 

(I.) Compare Qardn, 75, 17. 

(Z.) Qor£a. 93, 9 ; and a traditian of SaJy; apud W£qiJ; to tbat verie. See 
alio p. SO. nnt«. 

(3.) \ traditioD of 'Obayd Allah b. 'Omajr Lajthy epud lb" IiA£q. 

(4.^ Mount Bari ia three milea rram Makkah, on the left hand side rrom the 
road to Mini. The cave ii, iccardiag to Ihe iia'&rij ainai. four jarda long, and 
it! width varim from oae'lo three yards. 

(5.) The term ia, he performed the taftannoth. This term meana, according 
to a tradition of 'Ayishah. Bee Taysyr, p. 461, " worshipping God a certain 
Dumberof nights." or a kind of NoTenoa, which seetos to have beeo in nse among 
the Qorajihites. Ibn laflSq eiplaina it by tabarror, or piety. According to 
Jawhary taAanDoCb haa etymologlcallj the same meaDiag aa taaththom, i. e, to 
do peonance ; bvt in the traditian allnded to he and other leiicographeri are of 
opinion that it means to pray and give up idolatry. Their anthority can be of 
bnt little weight in comparison with a tradition reported by Bnkb£r>f aad Moi- 
lim, %\,iAiTitii(ia, Mandqib at AbyTdlib,y oi. Till, gaya i " "Ahd al.Mo«aiih 
<n* the first wlio performed the taAannotb on monat Hv&. TaAannoth means 
taaloli, worshipping God. He (Ahd al-Moffalib) began it with the new moon of 
Bamadh£n, and continued it daring the whole of that mouth." T^huy says: 
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fasted, fed the poor, and gave himself up to meditation ; and 
on his return to Makkah he walked seven times round the 
Ka'bah before he went to Ma own honae. 

When he was forty years of age the first doubts concerning 
idolatry arose in his mind. The true believers ascribe this 
crisis to a divine revelation, and therefore carefully conceal 
the circumstances which may have given the first impidse. 
It is likely that the eccentric Zayd, whom he must have met 
in mount Hxrk, (see page 41 supra), first instilled purer ni3- 
tions respecting God into his mind, and induced him to read 
the Biblical history. To abjure the gods, from whom he had 
hoped for salvation, caused a great struggle to MoAammad, 
and he became dejected and fond of solitude. He spent the 
greater part of his lime in Hax&, and came only occasionally 
to Makkah for new provisions. Undisturbed meditation in- 
creased his excitement, and his over-strained brains were, 
even in sleep, occupied with doubts and speculations. In one 
of his visions he saw an angel, who said to him, " Head \" 
He answered, "I am not reading.'" The angel laid hold of 



" It WRi the habit vilh the Qor>T>hilei, irho aipired to beiDg thought very 
pioue, to (pend the moath of RaJHb on monat Haii in secliuion und liieoce 
Thii habit wu more psrdcularly observed by the Uiihimites. Every bmity 
had its eepante ptaea on mount Aari for thii purpoae, and eome lisd baildingg iu 
which they resided during 'heir leclasion." 

(I.) The expreesioD in Bokbiry and Moslim is "Mi uia biqariin," which 
meana " I am not reading" io the ume wit " " J^any raaulO'llahi, yallallaho 
'atayhi wa iillama, laysa birakibi baghlin" meaai " The prophet came to me, 
KiA he vai not riding ti mvle." (Tjrnadzj, Sham. p. 376.) fist at the time 
of MoAammad thii idiom sometimes implied a refu«L Thus when the Qoraj. 
•hites said to 'Abd al-Mot(alib, "Let us have a ihue in the well of Zamzam," 
he answered, " MS anS bifi'ilin" — ■' I am not doing it," or I will not do it, 
(VTiqidy, fol. 15.) la the same sense answered 'Alyy, in a tradition of BokhS. 
ry, when requested to erase a word from a letter which be had written — " Ma 
■i^ billadiy amUho"^" I am not the one who eraiei it" — (hat is to say, I will 
not do it. Yet modem MiJtammadan writers say that this idiom implies that 
MoAammad did not know reading ; snd Enropeau orientalista have been misled 
by then. { witness Weii, p, 46. note. Id Ibn laAtiq's garbled version of this 
tradition the expression is, " Mi aqrao," which may, mean, " I do not rend." 
or ■' What shall I read t" The author of the JinjH alqoliib takes it in the 
latter meaning ; and ao it is to be taken the third time, but not the first and 
sMond time. 
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him and squeezed him, until MoAammad succeeded in making 
an effort. Then he released him, and said again, " Read !" 
Mohammad answered, " I am not reading." This was re- 
peated three times j and at length the angel a^dj " Read in 
the name of thy Lord, the Creator, who has created man of 
congealed blood ; — read ; for thy Lord is most beneficent. 
It is be who has taught by the pen (has revealed the scrip- 
tures) ; it is he who has taught man what he does not know." 
These are the initial words of a Surah of the Qor&n, and the 
first revelation which Mohammad received. If this dream was 
as momentous as authentic traditions make it, it must have 
been the crisis, which caused Mohammad to seek for tmtb in 
the books of the Jews and Christians. The words of the an- 
gel admit hardly any other sense : after much hesitation he 
determines to study the tenets of another faith, which was 
hostile to that of his Others. His resolve is sanctioned by a 
vision, and he thanks the Creator, whom the Qorayshites al- 
ways considered the greatest among their gods,' for having 
sent a revelation to direct man.* 

It is certain, however, that no Musalman will admit the 
sense which I give to these verses of the Qor&n ; and Moham- 
mad himself, in the progress of his career, formally denied 
having read any part of the scriptures before the Qorftn had 
been revealed to him.' This, however, can only he true if he 

(I.) Qarin, 31, 34, aadpaaim. 

(2.) Ibn IsAaq. who girea t, garbtod versioD of thu tradition of 'Ayiahah, wj* 
tblt the aag«l ^d a piece of brocado in his hand, nhich coatained a book. If 
thii were the oaie " read" wonid Dot mean " apply tlif >elf to reading the Scrip- 
tarea," bat, " read this book." 1 may meatioa Chat gara, the Arabic word fw 
reading, meani teehaieallj to read, or chant, a gacred book, or to taf prayen, 
though from memo';. 

(3.) God aajra in the Qorio, 29, 46 and 4 7, " In like nannar (u w> have aant 
rcTelationB to former prophets) we have reitealed the Book (i. e. the Qor£n) to 

thee Thou didat not read any book (of revelation) before it, nor didat thou 

tranicTibe one with thy hands. Were thii cot the can the worldly- tuinded woold 
be in donht.'' Baydh&wj saja that this Terae meana that MoAamma^ did not 
know reading ; but how he finds thia aenae in it 1 am at a loai to auderttaud. 
'Alyy b. Ibrihym a Shiah commeDtator on the Qoran, who flonriabed in the fourth 
centniy of the Uijrah, gives to thia paaiage the lame maaniog in which 1 take it. 
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meaat the first verses of the Qor&n, that in to say, those men- 
tioned above ; for in the following revelations he introduces 
the names of most prophets, he holds up their history as an 
example to the Makkiana, he borrows expressions from the 
Bible which he admired for their sublimity, he betrays his ac- 
quaintance with the g(»pel3 by referring to an erroneously 
translated verse of St. John for a proof of his mission,' and 
he frequently alludes to the legends of the Rabbins and Chris- 
tians. Whence has the prophet of the Gentiles obtained hia 
knowledge of the Biblical history ? He answers the ques- 
tion himself: It is God who has revealed it to me * This 
assertion satisfies the believer, and is a bint to the inquirer in 
traciag the sources of his information. He would hardly have 
hazarded it had he not* obtfdned his instruction under con- 
siderable secresy. The spirit of persecution at Makkah, 
which manifested itself againt Zayd, made caution necessary 
for MoAammad, though originally he may have had no ulterior 
views, in making himself acquainted with another faith. Yet 
with all his precautions, the Qorayshites knew enough of hi* 
history to disprove his pretensions. He himself confesses, in 
a Siirah revealed at Makkah, that they said that the Qor&n 
was a tissue of falsehood ; that several people had assisted 
him ; and that he preached nothing more than what was con- 
tained in the "Asa/yr of the Ancients," which he used to 
write, from the dictation of his teachers, morning and even- 
ing-' Who were the men, who instructed MoAammad? It 

(1.) Chriit laid that ha bronght tidings of an apottle, who would coma attat 
him, md vhoae name woold be AAmad, Qorin, 61, 6. — The jmuga to which ihi* 
rene of the Qoraa illudea it bC. John, 16: 7, &c. wh<ra Chriit said, I go to m; 
filhar, and the Paraclete shall come. It appears from Ibn IsUq, who qaotei St. 
jDbD, that the Sjrisc translator read Pericljte, the ill astriooa or praised, iDilead of 
PancletS) and that the word was rendered in the Arabic leraion, obich waa mada 
from the Sjrisc, bf AAmad, i. e. praiaed. The meaning of Mo tarn mad is tbe same. 

(2.) Qor&a, 11,51; 12, 103; 12,3; andfioarim ; bat iu another paasage, 44, 13, 
Moitamraad allows that the Qorapbitet said, that be had been taught. 

(3.) '■Thoie who disbelieved said, Thisi* notbing but a fiction which he hat In- 
vented, and there assisted bin in it other people, who had come bj oulrage and lie 
(to this country.] They ■ajChia doctrine is) theaaitjr of the ancients, wbiobhehai 

M 
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is not likely tliat he would liave dared to declare before then^ 
that the doctrines, which he had received from them, had 
been revealed to him ; nor is it Ukely that, had they been 
^ve after the new religion had become triomphant, they would 
have allowed him to take all the credit to himself. Those 
who exercised an influence upon MoAammad were his disci- 
ples; but we find no instance in which he appeared to buy 
secresy by submitting to the dictation of others. I am in- 
clined to think, therefore, that his inatnictors died during hia 
early career ; and this supposition enables us to ascertain the 
names of some of them. The few specimens of the sayings 
of Zayd, which have been preserved, prove that MoAammad 
borrowed freely from him, not only his tenets, but even his 
expressions ; and Zayd did not long Aurvive MoAaminad's as- 
sumption of his ofice. It is likely that Waraqah, the cousin 
of Khadyjah, who, it wotdd appear, brought about her marri- 
age with MoAammad,' who was the first to declare that the 
Grreat Law would be revealed to him, and who expressed a wish 
to assist him during the persecutions to which every prophet 
was subject, was one of his teachers. Waraqah died shortly 
before the time when he pubhcly proclaimed his mission. 
The defence of the prophet, that the man, of whom his 
countrymen said that he assisted him in writing the Qor&n, 

written for bii own lue, tnd which Died to he dictated to him moniing ■ad 
CTening." Qorio, 2&, 5 apd 6. The (enteDCCi which J tranilaU " who had come 
bjr oatrige mi Ii«," is niaalljr Buppmed to mean Chat in QmlEiDg this UBertioa the 
QorBTshitei ill nied and liaadercd MoAammad. Thoogh the lenCence might ad* 
mit of this genas, if it mn bitXDlm in b tend of Czolm, the plupsrfecl, which isDsed 
with more regularity in Arabic thao in mj other Ungnage, gives aenge only if the 
pronoan refera to " other people." The meaniiig may paasibly be that the teach- 
era of MoAammad had taken retiige in Arabia for offences and hereaiea. Baydhiwr 
anrpaaaei himielf in perverting the aeaae of theae two verifi of the Qorin ; bat 1 
have 'lie aecoad hair of an Arabic commentary of the Qor£n, which ig (erroneously) 
ueHbed in the flypage to the Imlim 'Aaqary ; and in thia the senteneo in qaeation 
ii explained : " And those teachers who helped MoAammad bad come with (or 
bronght) this doctrine," &a. 

(1.) Ibn laiUq lays that Khadyjah totd her conain, that MoAanmad, dnring 
his jonmey to Syria, which he nndertook on her account, waa abaded by two 
angels ; and that he answered, " Be of good cheer ; he wiU be the prophet of 
thia nation ;" and on thig aisnranee dte married him. 
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was a foreigner^ and unable to write ao pure Arabic as the 
language of tbe Qor&n was, leads lis to suapect that one of 
his chief authoritiea for the Biblical legenda was 'Addfe,' a 
moak of Niniveh, who was settled at Makkah. And there 
can be no doubt, that the Rabbins of the Hijiz cotnmum- 
cated to MoAammad their legends. The commentatora upoa 
the Qsr^n inform us farther, that he used to listen to Jabr 
and Yas^r, two sword manufactures at Makkah, when they 
read the Scriptures ; and Ibn IsAflq says, that he had inter- 
course with 'Abd al-Raftmdn, a Christain of Yamimah ; but 
we must never forget that the object of these authorities, in 
Buch matters, is not to instruct their readers, but to mislead 
them. 

It is certnin, from the context, where the expression 
occurs, and from the commentators on the Qor^, that 
" Asdfyr of the Ancients" is the name of a book ;' but we 
have very little information as to its origin and contents.' 

(1.) ^ordti, IG. 105; BajdhiiiFy OD 25, 6. See also farther on. 
(2.) The leroi in Arabic is " /Lsilyr slanwslvn." Bafdh^Tf, 2S, G, ei- 
pUins these words by " Mi Ba^araho-lmataqadJiDiiin" — " wbat the aiiGienta haTa 

276. the term ia eiplaiaed bj " The a'ories nhich were commitled id vrlting ia 
aocient times: Iha aingular of asSiyr ia oadirah or laiarah." 1 hese aulhon de- 
rive the word iafarah or oslurah (the cbaoge of the vowels of these tvo forma i( 
■nalogoas to that in the imperative ; the oiiginal form may have been iilom) 
from sa*r, which means to write ; but it appeati t« me thst it is a corruption al 
the Greek word Uloria .- because the plural form afa'yl or af&'il is most ^-equent 
in foreign words or qnadrtliterals, ai qatoimij, from qomcf, a Count; asaqif, 
from aaqaf, a Bishop ; bafaHq. from bairyq. a patrician ; Jalaliq. from Jalliq, a 
Oallician, Sic. A passage in %o^\itf % Jtqdn fy ^ilmi-lqOT&n, cap. 37, throws 
•ome farther light on this subject ; he says " Jowaybir (?) slates in bit Com- 
mentary on the Qor&a. on the aathorily of Ibn 'Abbas, to the words of the Qo- 
rtn 17. eO.fy-lkitabi masfuran, masfur means the sama as roaktUb, i. e. writ, 
ten ; it id a word of Ibe dialect of the Himysritea. who call a book osMrah." 
Aecording to thia explainatioa as&fyr alawwalyn would mean the hooks of the 
ancients, and It would appear that not even the root %tt was known before Mo- 
Aammad, in the Hiyit, in any other meaning than in that which it haa in Hebrew, 
i, e. to rale with ■ misfar, ruler, or as a mosaytir, magistrate. It may further 
be observed, that isfora occurs in the Qoran onljr in the plaral, and only in con- 
nexion with alawwalyn, ancients. 

(3 ) The book was probably translated from the Greek, as the title wonld in- 
dicate. Should Sergias have been the author or translator of it f How sniioui 
the Motammadaos are lo mislead ui as to the nature of the hook, may be seen 
from the Kashsh&f. It is said in the Qorio, B, 31 : — " If our (God's) revelation 
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fOO ASA^ra ALAVWALTN. 

ThBt dogmas were propounded in it, besides Biblical l^ends, 
^>peiws firom several passages of the Qorfta, where it is said 
tlia>t it Contained the doctrine of the resurrection.' It is also 
clear that it was known at Makkah before Mohammad ; for 
the Qorayshites told hitn that they and their fathers had been 
acquainted with it before he taught it, and that all that he 
taught was contained in it.* Mohammad had, in all likeli- 
hood, besides, a version of portions of the Scriptures,* both 
of the genuine and some of the apocryphal works j* for he 
refers his audience to them without reserve. TUbary informs 
na that when MoAammad first entered on his ofQce, even his 
wife Khadyjah had read the Scriptures, and was acquainted 
with the history of the prophets.' 

b Tetd to them, they wy, W« hare already hnrd thii. and we oui UU nniilar 
tkiDM ', thii ia nothing more than the uUjr alawwsljn." On thii Tene it ia ob- 
KTTed in the Kaslish&F; — " It is laid that the man vho made me of tbew vordi 
wii al-Nadhr b. al-Hirttfa, who wai eiecated (by order of MoAammad after tha 
battle of Badr. ) Wben be heard God relating ! throagh (be mootb of hia pro- 
phet^ the aCoriei of paat generationa, he aaid, ' If I chuoae I can relate ihnilar 
■toriea.' He aaid »o. for it was he who brought from Fdria ■ copy of the atory 
of Roatom and lafeadiyfr ; and he waa under the impreaiiOA that It Wal like 
theae leceada. and that it formed a part of the sa£(yr." 

(1.) Qor&i, 27.70; 46, 16. 

(2.) Ibidem, a.a<t 68, IS, 

(3.) It ii prepoaterooa to anppoae that, thongh the Arab* in the north and 
weat of the Feqinanla were Chriatiani, and had a great number of monaateriea, 
DO tranalatioa of the Bible, or at leait of a popolar work conlatnlag the Scriptu- 
ral Hiatorj, wai then eitant in Arabic. When the Mnaelmana conquered flyrah, 
tbey fonnd in the citadel yoong prieata, who were Araba, engaged in multiplying 
copiea of the Bible. I haie above, in page 40, note. asBertcd that the worda of 
a tradition of 'Ayiihah. which made aoma perions belicTe that Waraqah first 
translated the Scripturea into Arabic, mean aimplj that he knew to write AratHC, 
and that be copied in Arabic pert of the Bible. I have aince come into poaaeaaion 
of a copy of Zarkaahy'a commentary on Bokhiry. 'Hiia author cooSrma the 
reading, which 1 hare choaen, by obaerving on the vorda. He need la wrife Ht- 
breie, " Tbia ia tbe reading of Bokhiry in thia pasaage ; but the reading in Moi- 
Jim ia. He Died to write Arabic i and thia is also the reading of Bokhtry in the 
diBpter on Dreams ; and this must be received aa the correct reading, because 
both Bokhfiry and Moalim agree on it." He farther obierres. on the words He 
wrote the gtipel m HebrtK, " The Qidhy aaya, tbia is tbe reading in this pas- 
sage ; bat the correct reading la in Arabic ; and thia expression is an idiom. 
The reading in Moalim is also, He wrote the goapel in Arabic," 

(4.) In the Qorin the book of Abraham is mentioned) and it seems that 
MoAammad made much ute of it. It is sappoaed that AiraAami liber de IdaU- 
Ma ia meant by it. Compare Fabriciu* Cod. Peeudep. Vet. Teat. 172S, Vol* 
I. p. 400. 

(6.) Bal'imy's Fernan translation of nhsry. This bet is mentJoned on tk« 
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In spite of the three passages of the Qorin q^aoted above/ 
the meanmg of which they clumsily perveftj almost all mo- 
dem Mosalman writers, and many of the old ones, deny that 
MoAammad knew reading or writing. Good authors, how- 
erer, particularly among the Shiahs,* admit that he knew 
reading ; but they say he was not a skilful penman. The 
only' support of the opinion of the former is one passage c^ 
the Qor&i, 7, 156, in which MoAammad says that he was 
the prophet of the ummyya, and an ummyy himself. This 
word, they say, means illiterate ;* but others say it means a 
man who is not skilfid in writing ;' and others suppose it to 
mean a Makkian or an Arab.* It is clear that they merely 
guess, &om the context, at the meaning of the word.^ Um* 
myy is derived from ummah, " nation," (Latin ffetia, Greek 
ethnoa) -, and on comparing the passives of the QorAn, in 
which it occurs, it appears that it means gentile, {Greek eth- 
nicos.)* It is said in the dor&n, that some Jews are honest, 

oceaiion of KLadyjak'i Titit to Wanqsk. The wordi of the oHginal v^— 
" Kbadijah bikitfbbtj pjihjD khir&iul*!! bud, wa khabrU; payghiaibuui di- 
nUtab.'' 

(1.) P^e 96, and ibid, note 3, and p. 97, note 3. 

(2.) The Sbajkb Mofyd, i. e. MoAammad b. MoAammad b. No'mfn, who 
died in A. H. 4t3, wrote a monagTapb; to proTe that MoAammsd knev writing. 
See Najiihrr. 

(3.) Some iKOorant aathore strengthen tlieir argament bjr the lentence in tlia 
tiadilioD of 'Ayiahab, explained in page 9S, note. 

(4.) Bafdhair; on Surah 2, 73 ; and 7, 156. 

(S.) Zamakhahar^ on Surab 2, 73—" mi yaAsono-tkatba." 

(6.) The; deriTe it from Umm alqori, which ia a modem name for Makkah. 
— Hoyiff atgolui. 

(7.) If il occon in an Arabic author, it hai that tenae which he cooceired it 
implied in the Qoran. Ja Qddiirf , p. 19, editioo of Delhie, and in other Snnnj 
]aw-booki> in the chapter, TfAo ii to 6e the Imdm i^praI/er^^ it meant illita> 
rata ; bat in the Katiyib al Kafaieyyah tbe nationa are divided into three clan> 
ea, with reference to their religion ; viz— -ahl alldtab, thoae who believe in reie- 
lation, like tbe Jew* and ChriatiaDa i shobah alkit^b, of whom it i> doabtM 
whether the; hare a rerelatioo, like tbe Magi ; and ammjyun alkitib, or pagana. 

(8.) God addreasea himaelf to the Jew), and aaya, " We haie raiaed amoi^ 
the gentilea a prophet from among themselTea," G2, E. " Say to thoae, to whom 
the Bible hai been giiea, and to the gentites, Are jon MoaUnur' 3, 19. In the 
traditiona it haa the tame meaning. Ibn ^xj-jiA, a Jewith boy, when atkad hj 
MoAammad whether be ccnaidered him at a prophet, answered, " Yet, thou art 
tbeprophet oftheGentUea, ^botnot of tbeJewa)."— MuAi<f<. II, p. 375j Toj/- 
tyr, p. 413. See alio page 413. Tbia tradition it in Bokhiry and Moilim. 
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but others think there is no harm in wronging the ummyys.' 
Im&m Cfidiq observes, on this passage, that the Arabs are 
meant under 1111110778, and that they are called ao, fhough 
they knew writing, because God had revealed no book to tbem, 
and had sent them no prophet.* Several instances in which 
MoAammad did read and write are recorded by Bokhflry, Na- 
aiy, and others. They will be mentioned in the progress of 
these pages. It is, however, certain that he wished to ap- 
pear ignorant, in order to raise the elegance of the compoai- 
tion of the Qorfiji into a miracle. 

After these digressions, let us return to the account of the 
struggles of the prophet alluded to above. They were the 
labors under which he gave birth to a new reli^on ; and, in 
all likelihood, many of the poetical editions of this period 
were subsequently, by himself and others, considered as re- 
velations, and inserted in the Qorftn. According to one re- 
cord, the donbts, indecision, and preparation of the prophet 
for his office lasted seven years ;* and so sincere and intense 
were his meditations on matters of religion, that they brought 



(2.) Uaj/it alqollli. Vol. 2. c. 6, 2. The Imam aim pointed out the cootn- 
dictlon whicli there would be ia the verae (63, 3) of Ihe QoriD, if nmrnrr muDt 
lIliierBte : " He nbo seat among the tllitenite an illiterate man, that he might 
read to tbem bis ligna.'' Scill more direct i> the teitimoDi of Farri, one of the 
most learned and earliest grammarians, having died ia A. H. S07. He remarks, 
ap«d Ibn ol-Rtghib. Veeab. Qor. "The gentiles are the A rabs, who had do 
[rerealed] book ; horn o.l'arabo. Had zyos lam yalcon lahom kit&bon." — It is eaif 
to explain how an erroneoas interpretadon was given to iiDinijf. In Surah 2, 
13, the word is defined b; " UDimfyon man U ya'rifo alkitaba," this may meui, 
" ammjf is » person who is not acquainted with the Bible ;" or, " nmrnyy it a 
person who it not acqnainted with writiog." As kitjb means alwaja * revealed 
book, when it occurs in the Qorin, the former must be the meaning. 

(3.) " The prophet dwelt at Makkah fifteen years (a^r be had been called.) 
He used to bear a voice and to see a light for seen of tiiese yean, bnt nothing 
else; and for eight of these years he received reielatioas." — Ibn 'Abbis in Bo- 
khiiry, In Moslim snd in the Mhhidt, II, p. 677. These ballacinationi are 
confirmed by 'Orwab in Wiqidy, and by some Other traditions ; but that they 
laited seven years is stated by Ibn 'Abbis only. They were snbseqaently 
turned into a miracle. " The prophet did not go near a hill or a tree bnt they 
Hid, Peace be to thee, O Messenger of God."— Trwl. of 'Aly; in the iiithkit, 
II, p. 717. 
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him to the brink of Diadness. In the Qorin we can trace 
three ph&ses in the progress of the mind of MoAammad, from 
idolatry to the formation oi a new creed.' First, the religion 
of the Ka'bah, in which he sincerely beUeved, seems to hare 
formed the principal subject of his meditations. The con- 
templation of nature, probably assisted by instructioa, lead 
him to the knowledge of the unity of Godj and there is 
hardly a Terse in the Qorin which does not shew how forcibly 
he was struck with this truth. Sy myatiiying the faith of his 
fathers he tried to reconcile it with the belief in one God ; 
and for some time he considered the idols round the Ka'bah 
daughters of God, who intercede with him for their worship- 
pers. But he gave up this belief, chiefly because he could 
not reconcile himself to the idea that God should have only 
daughters, which was ignominious in the eyes of an Arab ; 
and that men should have sons, who reflect honor on a fami- 
ly. He also connected the idolatrous worship of the black 
stone, and the ceremonies of the ^ajj, and almost all the 
other pagan usages of the ffaramitea, with their father Ab- 
raham. This idea was not his own. We have seen, in pages 
38 and 39, that the sceptics, who preceded him, held the same 
opinion ; yet it was neither ancient nor general among the 
pagan Arabs. We And no connexion between the tenets of 
Moses and those of the ifaramites; and though BibUcal 

(I.) It i» Terr difficult lofli the chroDologj of this period. The original i d- 
formMion coQsisW of detached tradMona. Arabic biographer! oonaider tbem- 
■ebea jaitified in taking any liberty with them, aa long aa tlieir aeconnl ia piooi 
enongb. Stsrting with the conTiction that he wai by a mimcle converted ioto ■ 
prophet, they are aniioua to aacerlain the exact date whfn be waa gaietted, *ad 
omit CTery mention of the traDiitloD period, which is said to bare laated ■eran 
jean. One tradiiioo, in the Haj/df alqotui, pUces the be^nniDg of hia office in 
the SBtli year of hia lilb. Let «» suppose that tt that age he b^an to meditat* 
on idolatry. The dream, io which ha waa ordered to read, and with which the 
•econd phaK, i. e. the fttrah, began, he had aiter he had nompleted bit fortieth year. 
It laated opwardi of two years ; and he waa probably in hia 43d year when he 
bad the apparition of the angel, and the fie, to be mentioned below. Three yean 
he preached priTaCaly ; bnC we nrnat count these three years from his list 
year ; ao that it would appear that he pabticly aaaumed hia office when be was 
in bis 41th year. I shall enter Arlher into this chronology in a note below. 
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names are very frequent among the Musalmans, ve do AOt 
find one instance of their occurrence among tte pagans of 
the Hij&z before MoAammad. 

It Ijaa been mentioned that the TJsion, in which he was 
ordered to read, caused him finally to renounce idolatry. We 
are told that after this vision an intermission of revelation, 
called fatrah, took place, which lasted upwards of two years.* 
The meaning of fatrah is ^mply that, though this vision was 
a revelation, he did not assume his office for two or three 
years. It is certain that he composed many Sdrahs of the 
Qor&u during this time ; and it must have been during this 
period that the tenets of the Jews and Christians seriously 
occupied his mind. .Before the vision he was an idolater; 
and after the fatrah he possessed the acquaintance with the 
Scriptural history, which we find in the Cior^. Even after 
he had declared himself a prophet he shewed, during the 
beginning of his career, a strong leaning towards, and a sin- 
cere belief in, the Scriptures and Biblical legends ; but in 
proportion to his success he separated himself from the Bible. 
This is the second phase in the progress of the prophet's 
mind. His belief in the Scriptures does not imply that he 
ever belonged to the Christiau or Jewish church. He nevw 
could reconcile his notions of God with the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and with the divinity of Christ ; and he was disgust- 
ed vrith the monkish institutions and sectarian disputes of 
the Christians. His creed was: "He is God alone, the eter- 
nal God ; he has not begotten, and is not begottea ; and 
none is his equal.'' Nothing, however, can be more errone- 
ous than to suppose, that Mohammad was, at any period of 
his early career, a deist. Fiuth, when once extinct, cannot 

(I.) "And after iDStrnctioai comiDg to MoAamniiid, (i. o. aftsi tha wordi 
' Read.' &c. were reiealed to him), *nd aftn hii prophetic miHiiHi being eat>- 
blUhed (by the bet of hii hsTing reMiied one reTclttioa), the inilrncciaiu Mop- 
ped for gome time) ioms u; three jevi, other* lix moathi, and othen two 
jem »Dd ■ half."— MUhUt, II. p. 679. 
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be revived; and it was his enthusiastie faith in inspira- 
tion that made him a prophet. Disappointed irith the Jew- 
ish and Christian religions^ he began to form a system 
of faith of his own ; and this is the third phase of the 
transition period. For some time, it seems, he had no 
intention to preach it puhhcly;' bnt circumstances, aa 
well as the warm conviction of the truth of his cree^ 
at length prevtoled upon him to spread it beyond the cir- 
cle of his family and friends. 

The mental excitement of the prophet was much increased 
during the fatrah ; and like the ^dent scholar, in one of 
Schiller's poems, who dared to lift the veil of truth, he was 
nearly annihilated by the light which broke in upon him. 
He usually wandered about iu the hills near Makkah, and 
was 80 absent that on one occasion, his wife being afraid that 
he was lost, sent men in search of him.' He suffered of hal- 
lucinations of his senses j and, to finish his sufferings, he se- 
veral times contemplated suicide, by throwing himself down 
from a precipice.' His friends were alarmed at his state of 
mind. Some considered it as the eccentricities of a poetical 
genius;* others thought that he was a Kdhui, soothsay- 
er ;' hut the majority took a less charitable view, and declar- 
ed that he was insane ; and, as madness and melancholy are 
ascribed to supernatural influence in the east, they said that 
he was in the power of Satan and his agents, the jinn.' They 

(1 ) God rapreheDils him in the Qorin, for nnwillingnesi to preach wh»t 
had been revealed 10 him. In lb< traditiong we are told, that he decUred, that 
if no one would believe him, bo wa« lent for hioiBelf ; aod Wfiqiclj inform* ui, 
that for the first three years be preached secretly. (2.) Ibo laA&q, p. 61. 

(3 ) " MoAammad was sorrowful at the suspension of the inetruotioQi, lo 
roucb so [hat he wished to throw himself from the top of « hill, and destroy him- 
aelf,"— Tradition of 'Ayishah, MishidI, II. p. 679. It ia asserted by WSqidy, 
that seyeral times an InTiaible power kept him back from destroying himaelf. 

(4.) "These ore the words of an apostle, and not of a poet or kabin. Thay 
are a ceTeiallon." — Qorin 69, 41 ; 21, b; and pauiitt. 

(5) Qorin, 69. 40; 91, 5, aaipaaiim. " Thon art, by the grace of God, 
DOt a kihin, soothsayer nor majn^n."— Qof<fn, 5i. 29. See also 69, 42. 

(G.) This is the accusation against which MoAammad defonded bimielf more 

N 
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called in exorcists ;* and he liimself doubted tlie soundness of 
his mind. " I hear a sound," he said to his wife, " and see a 
light. I MU a&aid there are jinn in me."* And on other 
occasions he sidd, " I am afraid I am a kihin."* " God irill 
never allov that such should befall thee," sidd Khadyjab ; 
" for thou keepest thy engagements, and assistest thy rela- 
tions."* According to some accounts she added, " Thon wilt 
be the prophet of thy nation." And, in order to remove 
every doubt, she took him to her cousin "Waraqah }' and he 
said to her, "I see thou (i. e. thy ezplanatiou) art correct; 
the cause of the excitement of thy husband is the coming to 
him of die great nomos, law, which is like the nomos of Mo- 
ses.' If I should be alive when he receives his mission^ I 



—Q,OTiii 68, 2. Thii tene wu rerealed during ths fstrali. whilit 
Kbtdn>l> I'X S'"^^ *'" ^^ monli 'Addis. Mijotia means both mad, and pos- 
MSMd by jinn. " Thay uj. He ii certainly nisjnun."— Qop&i, 69, 51. Seo 
alto 81, 22 i 1&, 6 1 26, 26 ; 44, 13 ; Gl, 39 ; 37, 35 ; Hod puiim. There occur 
otbtr eipreBsic»DB in the Qorau, which hiiTe the uine import as majnun ^ aS"^ 
" There is none of the jinn in yonr CDUDtryman :" — 34, ib. " It it aot the de> 
Till, who rereal the Qor&D."—V6, 2 LO. And, >' They follow a man who is be- 
witi^ed."— 17, 50. It is remarkable that MoAammad seldom or ncTcr alluded 
to any of these ugly insiaastions agsiast the sonndnets of bia mind, when he 
wa* at Madynah, and firmly establiBhed. 

(1.) The Qoraythites, according lo Iba IsUu(, aaid, " Thy doctrine come* 
from a Raiyy, (i. e. an Incnhut, or one of ths jinn ', who besets thee. ^ a bate 
repeatedly spent money, to find a remedy, which might cure thee." In the Miah- 
Vkt. 11. p. 697, it i< Slid that Dimad, Rho underiiood to charm the mad, (i, e. 
who was an eiorciit), offered to cure Mohammad. 

(2.) Hammtidb. Nalamah in W£didy. 

(3.) In a tradition of Ibn 'Abbiis the prophet said, " O Khadyjah. by God, I 
di^ka nothing more than tbese idols and the k£hins i yet I sm afraid I am a 
kihin myself." In a tradition of 'Orwah ha in like manner aays, " I fear I am 
a kihtn." And in the well known tradition of 'i^yishah, which ia in Ba> 
khfry and Motlim, be says, " I fear for myself.'' 

(4.) W&qidy ; and in a somewhat different form in the Tegiyr. Mo> 
Mmmsd repeats this assnrance of Kfasdyjab in the Qorin, 26, 21 and 322 — 
" Shall I declare onto yon npon whom the derils descend? The; dsMend npon 
every lying and wicked person." 

(5.) That it waa on this occasion, during the fatrah, that Khadyjah took Mo- 
Jtimmad to Waraqah, and not immediately after the rerelalioo in whicb be was 
ordered to read, ippeara from two tndilioas in Wiqidy. Aewrding to some 
anthoiities, abe went alone to Waraqah ; and according to one, ihe tent Abi 
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iTOuld assist him ; for I believe in him." After this Khady- 
jah went to the monk 'Addfis, and he confirmed what Wara- 
qah had said.' Waraqah died soon after, before MoAammad 
entered on hia mission. 

The words of Mo^mmad, " I am a&aid I am a kHhin," rs- 
quire some explanation. The Arabs, previous to the promul- 
gation of Isl^m, believed in k^lhina, soothsayers j and even in 
our days they have greater fmth in saints and inspired per- 
sons than other equally uncivihzed nations. Such a behef is 
so necessary a limitation of the personal freedom of the Be- 
douins, which knows no other bounds, that I consider it as 
the offspring of liberty. Even the most refractory spirit sees 
no humiliation in confessing his wrong-doings to a helpless 
secTj and in submitting to his decisions ; and by doing so, if 
he has embroiled himself, he can return to peace with himself 
and with society. We find, therefore, in the ancient history 
of Arabia, that litigations were frequently referred to cele- 
brated kdhins. These, it would appear, were excentric per- 
sons, of great ctuming, and not without genius. The specs- 

msDDer ; yet, u later &iitlion pervert eierr ttaing, they UT it meia* the ingtl 
Gabriel. Compare Reiiks to Abulfit)^, Adler'i EdiL I, p. 38, ead Nawewj 
Camm. on Moilim. 

(I.) •' When Khedjiah bad seen Waraqah, ahe weot to 'Addii, wha wae a 
ehrittian monic, and whi lerr learned. He ima ao old maa, and liis ejelidi hong 
down over his eyes. She aiked him the same qnestion, and he gave her the aame 
answer, a< Waraqaii ; bat be added : — It sometimes happens that the devil ai- 
sames the ahepe of an angel. Take this tioak to thy bnsband ; and if he is pas. 
seised by jinn, or by Satan, he (MoAammad) will flee from it ; hntifOodi* 
with him, it will do him no harm. When Kbndyjah came borne, she found Uo- 
Aammid sitting ; and the angel Gabriel revealed to him this rerae of the Qorsn. 
68, 1 and 2, ' Nlin, by the pen, and by what they write with it, thoo art, by the 
grace of God, not possessed by jinn. Verily there is prepared for thee an eter. 
Usting reward ; for thon art of a noble disposilion.' Upon this 'Addss came t« 
seebim." — Hoj/dt alqalUb, ajid Ma'drij ainabuteat. The anthorityfor this impor- 
tant trsdition is, nnfurtnnstely. not mentioned. According to Ibn Uhiq, p, 137^ 
'Addia was a slave o( the sons of Raby'ah ; and though residing at Makkah, be 
had never heard of MoAsmmad'a new creed. Accidentslly he was aent by his 
maatera to him, and beard him say, " In the name of God ;" and "I am (he bro- 
ther of Jonas, for 1 am a prophet like him ;" and be at once embraced hia reli- 
gioa. Whenever Iba liAJq tells a story there ia something to conceal. It ap- 
pears from the Raird^l alihi. thnt Sergins (on whom see p. 79), had a son of 
the name of 'Add^s. Should Ibeae two men he ideaticul .' 
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menu, which we have, of their oracles, are ohacnre, and usu- 
ally in rhymed prose and incoherent sentences ; aad they are 
frequently preceded by a heavy oath to the truth of what 
they say, like some of the Surahs of the Qorfln.' It was be- 
lieved that they knew what was concealed from the eyes of 
common mortals ; but they were looked upon with awe; for 
the Arabs conceived that they were possessed by, or allied 
with, Satan and the jinn.* The evil spirits used to approach 
the gates of heaven by stealth, to pry into the secrets, which 
were being transacted between God and the angels, and to 
convey them to the k^ns; Existmg prejudices left no al- 
ternative to Mohammad, but to proclaim himself a prophet, 
who was inspired by God and his angels, or ,to be considered 
a kJthin, possessed by Satan and his agents, the jinn. Kha- 
dyjah and her friends advised him to adopt the former course; 
and, after some heaitatioD, he followed their advice, as it 
would appear, with his own conviction. His purer notions of 
the Deity, his moral conduct, his predelection for religious 
speculations, and his piety, were proofs sufficiently strong to 
convince an affectionate wife, that the supernatural influence, 
under which he was, came from heaven. But, as the pagan 
Arabs had very imperfect notions of divine inspiration, it was 
necessary for him to prove to them, by the history of the 
prophets, that some seers were inspired by God ; and to this 
end, he devoted more than two-thirds of the Qor&n to Bib- 
lical legends, most of which he has so well adapted to his own 
case, that if we substitute the name of MoAammad for Moses 
and Abraham, we have his own views, fate uid tendency. 
And, in order to remove every doubt aa to the cause of his 
excitement, Mohammad subsequently maintained, that since 
he had assumed his office heaven was surrounded by a strong 
gnard of angels ; and if the jinn venture to ascend to its pre- 
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oncts, a flaming dart, that is to aay, a shooting star, ia thrown 
at them, and they are precipitated to the lower regions j' and, 
therefore, the k^hins ceased with the commencement of his 
mission. 

The declaration of Waraqah, and of the monk. 'Addis, 
that the great nomos would descend upon him, and the faith 
of his wife, neither conveyed full conviction, nor gave they 
sufficient courage, to MoAammad, to declare himself publicly 
the Messenger of God ; on the contrary, they increased the 
morbid state of his mind. A fatalist, as he was, it was a 
hallucination and a fit, which decided him to follow their ad- 
vice. One day, whilst he was wandering about in the hills 
near Makkah, with the intention to destroy himself, he heard 
a voice ; and, on raising his head, he beheld Gabriel between 
heaven and earth ; and the angel assured him that he was the 
prophet of God.* This hallucination is one of the few cleajly 
stated miracles to which he appeals in the Qor&n.' Not even 
an allusion is made, in that book, to his fits, during which his 
followers believe that he received the revelations. This bears 
out the account of Wfiqidy, which I have followed in the pre- 
ceding pages, and proves that it was rather the exalted state 

(I.) Siirah 72, and 67, 5. 

(1.) " After the prophet had receiied the reteUtion on moDDt ffiai, in which 
he TU ordered to read, he did not lee Gabriel for a long nbile ; and he becBme 
TBt7 meloncholy, ao much ao, that he went Bometimes on mount Thahyr, and 
aometime* oa mount Hati, with tbe intention of Ihrowiiig bimaelf down from it. 
One day, when the prophet vaa walking, in thig state, to ooe of theae hilli, he 
beard a voice fiom faeaven, and he stood like one petrified ; then he raised bia 
head, and saw Gabriel litliag with croased lega between heaiea and earth ; who 
■aid, ' O MoAammad, thon art in rcalitj ths prophet of God, and I am Gabriel.' 
MoAammad returned. God had cheered bioi. and atrengtbeued bia heart. After 
thia one reTeUtion foUovred another.''^ — A. tradition of Ibn 'Abbiia in Wiiqidy. 

(3.) After a heary oath God says, in Surah 81, 19— 26, ■' This is the doc- 
trine of ao honorable prophet, who has power and inSueoee with tbe Lord of the 
throae ; he ia obeyed and trusty ; your country man ia not majnun, (i e. inspired 
by jinn, or mad) ; for he baa aeen him, (tbe angel, who inspires him), in the open 
horiion, (that ia to say, ahore the horizon, where we see the son about half an 
hour after his rising, and therefore at a very great distance) ; nor does he 
grapple (like a k&hin) with the aecrets of heaieo ; nor does he preach the doc- 
triue of a coraed devil." He repudiates all imputitions, and declare* himtelf a 
prophet, on the streogth of this apparition. 
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of Ms mindj than his fits, which caused his friends to believe 
in his missioD. Frightened by this apparition, he returned 
home } and feeling unwell he called for coTering. He had a 
fit, and they poured cold water upon him ;' and when he was 
recovering &om it he received the revelation, " O thou cover- 
ed, arise and preach, and magnify thy Lord, and cleanse thy 
garment, and fly every abomination ;"' and henceforth, we 

(1.) BokUr; nn the 74th Surab. 

(2.) Ttiti ii the fitteit place farther to illUBtrata the chronolofj of the truiif- 
tion period of the prophet, and to aheir the cause of aome errors into which all 
Earopean mi most Arabic hiMoriaag hare fMileo. For an outlias of the Bnppoaed 
chronology I refer to page 103, note. According to BokhSry's veriioo of the 
tradition of 'Ajriihsh, on the l>egiiining of the reyelation, which haa served to moat 
biographers as B guide, Mohammad went, after the vision, in nhich he was ordered 
to read, to Khadjjali, had the fit, and received the revelation " O thou covered i" 
and then the faCrah took place. But according to a tradition of J6bir, which is 
«qaallf recorded by Bokhi' j, and testa oa stronger authority than BokhSry 'a Ter. 
aion of 'Ayiahah's tradition, and according to some other traditiona, and accoid- 
iag to the opinion of Nawawy apud MatnoAii alladonnfiyah, the fit. and the re- 
TsU^on " O than covered," happened after the faCrah. The words of J&bir 
niD, " The prophet heard once the fatrah mentioned in coaverSBtion, and lie 
■aid, Whilst I waa walking 1 heard a loice from beavea; and 1 raised my 
eyes, and there vas the angel who had appeared to me on monnt Hir&, sitting 
«D a throne between heaven and eaith ; and I wag very much frightened, and 
threw myaeif on the ground ; and when I came to my family 1 said. Wrap me 
up ; and then I received the revelalioa, O thou covered, (and tiiis ended the bt. 
rab.)" Wtiqidy's version of the tradition of 'Ayisbah agrees literally with that 
«f Bokhtiry in the narrative of the vision, but it atopa (here; for Khadyjah'a 
visit to Waraqah, and the following details, he gives separate traditions, and be 
places these events at different times. It would therefore appear that Bokbtry 
put thrse different accounts into the tradition of 'Ayiihah. Some consider the 
revelation " O thon covered" aa the firat ; because after it MoAammad virtually en- 
tered upon his mission. YaAyli h, Kathyr said, I aaked Abii Salamah b. 'Abd 
sl-RaAman, what verse of the Qo ran was first revealed? and he answered, 
" O thou covered." I said, But they maintain that the first verae was 
" Read in the name of thy Lord ;" and Abu Salamah answered, 1 asked 
J£bir on Ibis point, and I made the same observation which thon makest, 
and Jibir answered, I Cell you only what the prophet told me. The pro- 

rhet said, I ttsid on monnt Hiti one month ; and when my stay was over 
descended, and (on my way) I heard a voice calling me. I looked to 
my right, and B1W nothing I and I looked to my left, and saw QOthiogi and I 
lodied behind me, and eaw nolhing. Then I raiaed my head, and I saw some- 
thing. 1 went to Khadyjah and said, Cover me ; and they poured cold water 
over me; and then I received the revelation, "O thon coveied 1" — {Mu^ 
Ht, Gng. trautl, 11. p. 682.) Those who adopt this opinion vitnally deny ths 
fatrah. it is clear we must make a diatiiictioii between hi) first revelation and 
bis assumption of the prophetic ofBce, and this distinction has been neglected by 
them. Assuming that ths fatrah lasted two years, the dispute aa to which 
verse of the Qoran was firs', revealed may clear up the discrepancy on the age at 
which MoAammad died. (.See page i6, note.) All authora say that he was 
forty years of age when he had the vision in whioh he was ordered to read, 
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are told, he received revelations without intermission ; tliat is 
to say, the fatrali waa at an end, and he assumed his office. 

This crisis of MoAammad's struggles bears a strange re- 
semblance to the opening scene of Goethe's Panst. The poet 
paints, in that admirable drama, the struggles of mind, which 
attend the transition, in men of genius, &om the ideal to the 
jieal — ^&om youth to manhood. Both in MoAammad and in 
Faust the anguish of the mind, distracted by doubts, is dis- 
pelled by the song of angels, which rises from their own bosoms^ 
and is the voice of the consciousness of their sincerity and 
warmth in seeking for truth ; and ia both, after this crisis, the 
enthusiasm ebbs gradually down to calm design, and they now 
bUsphemously sacrifice their ^th and God to self-aggrandize- 
ment. In thw respect the resemblance of the second part of 
Faust to Mohammad's career at Madynah is complete. As the 
period of transition in the life of the prophet has hitherto 
been completely unknown in Europe, Goethe's general picture 
of this period, in the life of enthusiasts, is like a prediction 
in reference to the individual case of Mohammad. 

Some authors consider the fits of the prophet as the princi- 
pal evidence of his mission ;* and it is therefore necessary to 
say a few words on them. They were preceded by great depres- 
sion of spirits ; he was despondent, and Ms fiace was clouded ;* 

■Dd that be liied ten jan Kt Madynah ; bnt lame ny he remaiDed thirteen 
yean at Makkah after the firtt revetatioa, and others say fifti en. Ttie former 
■eem to take " O thon covered" for the first rerelation. and the Utter " Read in 
the name of thy Lord." If thia coDJectnre ia well fonnded, MoAammad attained 
an age of aiity five yeara. 

(I.) Ibn KhaJdSn aaya, in his Inlrodaction to Hiatory. in the 6th moqadda- 
nudi, " llie aiga that a man ia inapired ia, that ha is at times completely absent, 
though in the aodety oF others. His Teapitation is stertoroui, and he aeema to 
be in a calalepCic fit, or in a swoon. This, however, ia merely apparent ; for in 
reality anch an exttcuii i* on absorption into the imiaible world ; and he has 
witbiii hia graap what be alone is able to conceive, which is above the concaption 
of others. MnbseqaeDtlf these spiritual vision* descend, and becnme perceptible 
to the Gu;nltiea of man. They are either whispered to him in a low tone, or an 
mgel appear! to him in human shape, and tella him what be bring* from God. 
Then the eistasis ceases, and the prophet remembors what he haa beard. 

(2.) Obidah b. Bl.9aimt in W£qidy, and in the MithkSt, 11. 6S0. Hit word* 
are : \ixk nazala 'alayhi-IwaAyo, kaiaha laho, wa tarabbada wajhoho. 
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and they were iishered in by coldness of the extremities 
and shireriiig. He shook, as if he were stifferiag of ague,' 
and called out for covering.* His mind was in a most pain- 
fully excited state. He beard a tinkling in his ears, as if 
bells were ringing ;' or a humming, as if bees were swarming 
round hia beadj* and his lips quivered j but this motion was 
under the control of volition. If the attack proceeded be- 
yond this stage, his eyes became fixed and staring, and the 
motions of his head became convulsive and automatic' At 
length prespiration broke out, which covered his face in laige 
drops ; and with this ended the attack.* Sometimes, how- 
ever, if he had a violent fit, he fell comatose to the ground, 
like a person who is intoxicated;'' and, (at least at a latter 
period of his life), his face was flushed, and his respiration 
stertorous,' and he remained in that state for some time. 

(1.) nbariiny relates that Zayd b. Thsbit said, " I was in the habit of wri- 
ting down the reielitions for the prophet ; and when he received it a Tiolent 
ague aeized bim, and be perapiced very macb. The drops of perepiratioii wera 
aa large sa pearli : — akhadzat.ho hora^ftaon >had jdaton, wa 'aiiqa 'ariq&» ahadj< 
din mithi idjomaD." — Mmiidiii allad. 

(2.) " I (MoAammad) went to Khadjjah, and said, from fear, Wrap me up ; 
and they wrapped me up. and poured cold water Over me." — A tradition of JSbir 
in Bokhary, and in the MiihUt, II. G.S3. 

(3.) A tradiiion of 'AyiEhah in Bokh4rj and in W£qidj. 

(4.) A tradition of 'Omar in the Tayayr, p. 461. 

(5.) 'Othman b. Mati'iin, (who was one of the most intimate frieoda of Mo- 
Aammad), wai OQe dajr sitting; with him. Whilst thev were engaged in conver- 
aation, on a audden he observed that tbe eyea of the prophet were for some time 
fixed'towards heaven, and then to the right side. During this time his bead was 
moving ai if be were conversing. Then, after some time, he looked again to- 
wards heaven, and then to the left, and then to 'Othmfin, who olaerved that hi* 
face was covered with perspiration. When he asked him tiie causa, he said, A 
varie of the QorSn (16, 92) has been reveaied to me, viz. — " Verily God com- 
mandeth justice, and tbe doing of good, and the giving unto kindred what aiiall 
be neceisary ; and he Ibrbiddeth wickedness and iniquity and oppceasioa ; be ad- 
monisheth yon, tliat you may remember." — Ibn ZUwus, from Imim B4qir, in 
the Hajiiti alqeiui and Ratsdhat ai^q/d 

(6.) " 'Ayishah said, I saw him, when the revelation descended upon him on 
a very cold day. Tben the inspiration left him, and his forehead was covered 
with perapiration." — Bokhary. 

(7.) 'Iktimah in Wlujidy i— K4na, idzi uhiya il£ rasuUllah gaM-llaho 'alayhi 
WB aallama, woqidza lidialiliB l&'atan kahiyati-liakrin. 

(S.) " Ya'l£ b. Omayyah nsed to say, I wish I coold aee the prophet whan ha 
reeeivea the revelation. One day tbe prophet was at al-Ji'r£nsb, and hia gar- 
ment was spread over bim in snch a manner as to afford shadow, and many peo> 
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The bystanders sprinkled water in Ms fiute ; but he himself 
fencied tiiat he wttuld derire a great benefit from bang 
(Capped ontiie head.' 

This is all the information which I hare been able to col- 
lect concerning the fits of MoAammad. It will be observed, 
that we have no distinct account of a paroxysm, between the 
one which hs had in his infancy, and the one after which he 
assumed his office. It is likely that up to his forty-fourth 
year they were not habitual. 'The tdarm of the nurse, under 
whose care he had been two years before he had the former 
of these two fits, shews that it was the first ; and the age 
and circumstances, under which he had it, render it likely 
that it was solitary, and caused by the heat of the sun and 
gastric irritation. The fit, after which he assumed his office, 
was undoubtedly brought on by long continued and increasing 
mental excitement, and by his ascetic exercises. We know 
that he used frequently to &st, and that he sometimes devo? 
ted the greater part of the night to prayers. The bias of the 
Musalmans is, to gloss over the aiberration of mind, and th« 
intention to commit suicide, of their prophet. Most of Ms 
biographers pass over the transition period in silence. We 

pie were with bim. Thep caim » m»ii, who w«! yrotuselr pBtfaijied ; agd hB 
■aid. What dost tbon think of a man, who perromii the pilgHmage id ■ quitted 
jacket (jobbah).aad aiwfnted iritb perfhme^ The prophet Inolied jbr inine 
time, and (hen came ■ revelation to him. and 'Omar maile ■ lign to Ya'l£ to 
come ; and Va'U came and pot hji head (under the g^rmen', ni-der which Mo- 
Jlammad !■;) i and he aaw that his fape •ma red, aod he anorrd in thit manser 
for acme time ; then (he attack left liim. Then he said, Vhere ig the man who 
■B|[ed pie, jiut now. reBpcoting Che pilgrimage 1 ra& when he wsi brooght to bin 
he BKid. Wash olT the perfume which ia on Ihee three times, and take oR thj 
qailted jacket, and then perrorjn tlie |ni grim age." — Trad, of (^ai'vi.a, ■ ion MT 
Ya'la. <ir»«' Bokhtirj. Thia ip one.grthe most aathenCic tradition! on the epi- 
leptic attack) of Mojimmad. The words, in which the attack ia deicribed in the 
original, are : faidzik hoifa jnoiismarro-lwajhi Taghiffo kadiaiika la'ataa thamaia 
gorrija 'anho. This happened in the eiglith year after the Hijrah, during the tx. 
pedition to rfjitf. Al-Ji'i£nah. or al-Ji'irrsnah. ii between Makkah and 'jSrif. 
Sorrija 'aaho, ' the attack left him," meane, bterally, he wa» uncoiered ; and, 
therefore, ihe opposite of jonna 'anho, which means, literally, he waa covered. 
-The Idtlsr term was applied to MoAammad by the unbelieverg, ia the lenia, He 
it poiaeesed by evil apirita, or he is inhject to Bt>, or he a mad. 
(1.) Wiqidy, fulio 36. They used boms fjgr ^■pping. 

Q 
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maj, tKerefore, be jostified in stretching the scanty iBfonna- 
tionj which we can glean horn them, to the utmost extent ; 
andin supposing that he was for some time a complete maniac ; 
and that the fit, after which he assumed his office, was a 
paroxysm of cataleptic insanity. This disease is sometimes 
accompanied by such interesting psychical phcBuomena, that 
even in modern times it has giren rise to many superstitioos 
opinions. After this paroxysm the fits became habitual, 
though the moral excitement c«oled down, and they assumed 
more and more an epileptic character. 

Before closing this chapter, I will mention the view, which 
some Musalman philosophers take, of revelation. I quote 
the words of Ghazz%,' the Plato of the Musalmans ; because 
he was (nihodos, aad his opinions are those of all philosophi- 
cal <^ufy writers. " Man, in his foetal state, is a raw nuuw, 
and has no perception of things aroimd him. Yet the worlds 
of God are innumerable j or, as it is said in the Qor&n, 
'None knows the signs of God but he himself.' He becomes 
aware of things by the means of the senses and other facul- 
ties; every sense opens to him a new world of beings. The 
first sense developed in man is that of feehng : he perceives 
through it various things, such as heat and cold, wet and dry- 
ness, softness and hardness, &c. ; but he cannot perceive, 
through it, colour nor sound ; and they do not exist for him. 
After this the sight, the most fiir reaching of all the senses, 
through which he perceives colour, — and then the sense of 
heariug, through which sounds and melodies come to his 
knowledge, — are developed; and they open to him new 
worlds. And last of all comes the sense of taste. But the 
perception does not stop here. About the seventh year of 
his age the faculty of discrimination shews itself. This is a 
new phase in his life. He now perceives things which he 

(1.) Bii^oA Moufidi. 
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could not perceive by his senses. And after this he rises still 
higher — the reasoning power is developed, by which he ob- 
tains s notion of things whose existence is necessary, of 
things whose existence is coDtingent, and of things whose ex- 
iatemce is impossible^ and of other thiDgs, of which he bad 
no perception in any of the preceding phases. Sat there is 
a phase in man's life, which is even higher than that of rea- 
son ; an eye opens in his mind, by which he sees mysteries, 
the future, and other things, which are not within the reach 
ef onr reasoning powers, in the same manner as the notions 
acquired by reason are not within the grasp of the senses. 
This higher faculty is called naMwat, prophecy.' Some men 
of reasoning deny the existence of this higher faculty, and of 
its ideals, because they are not endowed wi& it j but their 
otgections are as absurd as if a man bora blind were to deny 
tke existence of colour, and of the sense of seeing. A speci- 
men of the faculty of prophecy in man are dreams, in which 
what will happen shews itself to him, either clearly, or alle- 
^ricaUy. In the latter case an explanation of the dream is 
required. This ought to convince those who deny it, of the 
existence of this faculty. We are also told, that some men 
drop to the ground in a swoon, and they are like dead — the 
seeing, hearing and other senses are sealed, and in this con- 
dition they behold the mysteries." Lower down Crhazz&ly 
says, many discoveries, in medicine and astronomy, connot 
ibe the result observation ; for it would require a thotisand 
years to deduce them from experience ; and that they must 



(t.) JoBRrd. the graatMt, nd ons oflhe earlieat of the^'iBe*, (ba died ia A. 
H. 2971, in Ihg wme unia isjs : " Alma'riht ma'rifalta : nn'rifit ta'arroBK 
W* ma'riftt U'rjfln" — pmtiit ii of two kiada : the gnraii of ioitinct, ind Uw 
KnMii of dflmonitretiaa. Ttait ia to tvj, ne may arrive HE the knowledge of Iha 
•I'ltenca ind nature of God either bj iotnition ; or by the caaCemplation of hii 
work), and bj rewoning. The piiliea cenaider Ibe latter u matt ansalialiictorf, 
■nd ooodemn reasoning. Thii aphorinn of Jooajd ia ver^ freqneolly Died bf the 
Mfatioa, and ii alluded to ia Hiiy Khiljbh, to<t ta'urof ; but the alluiOD hii 
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be ascribed to the prophetic faculty, by which he meaoja gej 
nius ; but, like all idealistic philosophers, he assigns to it an un- 
limited sphere, and believes in intuitive knowledge. Accord- 
ing to this theory, Mohammad was endowed by Providence, for 
a special object, with a more elevated genius than any other 
man : and the revelations were sparks of his genius; All ^ufies 
ftepire to prophecy, in the sense in which Gh&zz&j takes the 
word; th(ri; is to say, to intuitive knowledge of truth; hot ia » 
lower degree thMi MoAammad possessed it. Their discipline is 
calculated to induce a wild exaltation of the mind, which they 
consider as the symptom ©f inspiration. The sincere Ciifies 
live in solitude, fast, pray and incessantly meditate on the 
nature of God and eternity. At the same time they give 
themselves up to debilitating vices, and to the use of destruc- 
tive stimnlfHits, particularly opium. At times they meet in 
the wildest revels; they listen to singing, dance/ and use 
every means to work themselves into fits of firenzy, which 
they call exstases. In this manner they ruin the health of 
mind and body, and induee a »ckly exaltation of mind. 
Some of them even succeed in bringing on cataleptic insani- 
ty, which is the highest degree of pevEection in ascetic life. 

Some philosophers go one step farther tbaa Ghazz^y, in 
explaining revelation. They ident^ the angel Gamely the 
messenger of God to MoAammad, with the highest heavenly 
spheife, or the ether, which, in their opinion, m an ocean of 
pure reason, and the demiurg &om which the lower spheres 
of the heaven, (each of which is an ocean oS truth and in- 
tellect), and all other created beings emanate.* By mortify' 

(1.) The dialectic philDsophen differ slightlj from the pautbeiita on (hit point. 
The theory of the formet is more complicited, bat not more tound. Ai it ia 
little known, I qnote the wordt of Abharj, whose Itegoge ii the principal school 
book on pbiloMpby in all Mo^mmBdeu eoantrife. He entitles One chftpterr 
" On the Angela i that ia to aaj, ihe Pure Logoi, Reiaooa — fj-lmalfjikah wa 
hiya-l'oqtil almojiimid ;" and tvjs in it—" It has been proved abort, that Ihe 
Bnng, whose eiiatence ii a poalulate, ia one. Ita fir«t cre«tion ii the pure logoa, 
('oql, i. e. reaaon) ; and the heaTenI; apherea are the creatioua of the logoi. Bmt 
tB the hetTena ia ploraditj ; and thej taaii, therefors, iriae from nan; origini ; 
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iDg or st^diung the flesli, the mind of man msy succeed,- 
during exatatio moments, in stepping out of the bounds of 
individuality, and being mei^d in these oceans of intellect. 
The leas perfect are merged in the lower spheres, and the 
more perfect in the higher. Mohammad had not only con- 
stant communications from Gabriel, the personification of the 
highest sphere, but in two trances he was absorbed into the 
Divinity itself. According to this opinion, the Qor&n is a 
translation of the highest demiurg' from reality into words. 

There has probably never been a Musalman philosopher, 
who disbeheved the miracles related of the prophet or of the 
saints. From the heavenly spheres emanate the souls of the 

for it hu been proied, that rrom [he ane onlf the one can came. Now the 
logos, from which that hetveiil; ephete proceeds, which iartoua<li the nai. 
Terse, ia > plarditT ; not because it emanates from the gelf-eiialing God, 
bat because its naCure (has two sides, wheress the unit is like a dot); 
ia reference to itself i[« eiistence is oatj possible, and la reference to iti 
canssition its eiiitence is a poatnlate ; that ia to Siiy, in reference to the 
unlietie its existence is necessary, and In reference to itself its eiiateoce 
is a mere coptingeocy. By one of these two relations tbe logos becomM 
the oiue of the aecond logos, and by the other it becomes the cansa of 
ttie unlTersai sphere. It stands to reason, that the higher creation emanates 
from the higher bearing of the first logos ; and (herelore the second logos 
mnst emanate from the lirst logos, in conseijaaiice of the eiiateoce of tbe first 

conaeqneoce of its eiistence being merely a contiogency. In this manner 
Gmauates from every logos anotbi^r logos, and a lieavenly sphere, down to 
the ninth logos, from wblcb the sphere of the muoa and the tenth logos 
emanate. There are ton apheres of the hearens : seven correspond to the 
seien planets, and two are above them, and one below them. Tbe tenth 
logos is the prodnct^re, or diTeraifyiog source of emanation ; it rules the sob- 
lanary regions ; and ia also called the operative logos, and the molecolei of 
the elements emanate from it. and abo the shapes of tbe species." — Compare 
Avicenna's A'ir^, printed at Rome, with the Arabic edition of the Canon, in 
l&IS, pp. 75 etttq. 

(3.) The first demiurg Is also identified with the tablet of fhte, mentioned in 
tiie Qoran. MoAy al-Dyn 'Araby wrote a monography on this subject. Fanat. 
in Goethe, conjures eqaally the Macrocosmas, who, like Gabriel, is a deaJarg; 
as appears from bis own words : — 

" So schaff' iob am sBDienden Webstuhl det Zeit, 

Und wirke der Gottheit lebendiges Kletd." 
Sut Faost had not advanced so f^r as MoAammad, and be is tinable to eompre* 
hend him. The Uacrocosmos, therefore, reproves him for tbe presumption of 
having called him, and tells him to invoke a lower spirit. After that Mephis- 
tdphelea volanteera his services; they are accepted; and henceforth he is the 
Mentor of Faost. as Gabriel is of MoAammad. How atrangely, somelimes, fie- 
lions resemUe each other I 
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ettrth ;* and men, wHo arc in communication irith them, not 
onl^ know their intention, i. e. the ^ture, beforehand ; bat 
they can influence them in their actions. The theories of 
MoAammadan mystics are fantastic enough to explain any 
thing marvellous : their difiSculties begin when they come to 
facta. Why should the prophet, whose whole life they consi- 
der as an unintermpted series of miracles, have met any 
hardship or difficulty ? Why should not the world have been 
converted, in an instant, by a miracle ? Jam&ly, a mystical 
poet, and author of a biography of MoAammad in Persian 
verse, gets over this difficulty by representing his life as an 
allegory. It was a play, enacted in reality, and expressire of 
the natnre of Grod and the laws of the universe. 



SECOND CHAPTER. 



Origin of the belief in the mpematural powers of Mohammad; 
the three miracles mentioned in the Qorda ; how they were 
subsequently enlarged; the mi'rdj, or transfiguration; tri- 
fling events turned into miracles by Mohammad kitnse^; 
legendary history of ths first forty years of his life ; Sergtm, 
Nestor, the Jews and astrologers recognize in him the pro- 
phet ; peatUarities in his appearance betokening his voca- 
tion ; the maimer in which he received the revelations. 

NoTHiwo could be more remote from the ideas which the 

Makkians entertained of a Messenger of God, than that he 

should stand in need of nourishment, and walk in the streets, 

(1.) One (tag* i** ''" i>»Dife>tiit<0D of Gbd, andcoDieqneatlj, ucordiDg to 
■ome, one hoTBiilj sphere, ie therefore called 'dlara almithiU! which meuu. 
the world in which tbiogi eiiet a) Uriof idesi, bat not Tet united wHfc 
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like other men.' In addition to the strongest proof of his 
mission, they required of h'T" some amusement, and aubs- 
tantial advantages, in return for their faith. They expected 
nothing less than that he should cause a spring of water to 
gush forth for them out of the earth j that he should produce 
gardens of palm trees and vines ; and cause rivers to spring 
forth from the midst thereof in abundance; or that he 
should command heaven to fall down upon them in pieces j 
or that God and his angels should descend to vouch for him; 
or that he should have a house of gold ;- or ascend hy a lad- 
der to heaveuj and bring back with him a book containing 
the revelations.' The prophet answered, that he was a man 
like others ; that all former prophets had been men walking 
in the streets and eating food ; that he neither expected a 
reward, or any other personal advantages, for hia preaching ; 
that God had ordered him to admonish them ; and that, if 
they would not listen, they would see the miracles of the 
Lord, who speaks in thunder and lightning ; and those mira- 
cles would be their destruction.' When tbey would see the 
punishment approaching, they would believe, and they would 
pray to God for another trial; but it would not be granted; 
for it would be of no use — as soon as the fright was over, 
they would return to their former life. He asks them, whe- 
ther their caravans had never passed the Dead Sea? and 
whether they had not seen the destroyed cities of former na- 
tions ? They were standing miracles. The inhabitants of 
those cities were more powerful and wealthier than the Mak- 
kians; God sent prophets to them, who, like MoAammad, 
were merely men. The unbelievers accused them of impos- 
ture, and asked for other signs than those, which tbey 
wrought ; and the sign which God did grant to them was 

(1.) Qonfn, 25. 8. 

(3.) Qorifa. 17. 92 tn 9S. 

(3.) tlor&i 6, b unil /lOMim. 
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their destruction. This answer to the request of the ]>eople, 
to antheuticate his oiission hj mirages, is repeated, more or 
less explicitly, in most of the early Surahs of the Qorkn. 
The Qorayshites asked him when their puniahment -wonld 
come ? and he e^-aded their question hy saying that " the hour" 
is one of the five things, which God alone knows.' 

'The Mends of MoAammad, and those who went with the 
spirit of the times, were enchanted by the spell of his genius 
and the warmth of his enthusiasm. The flowing language in 
which he condemned idolatry, and preached the one Grod, 
conveyed conviction, not only that his doctrine was true, bnt 
that the man who preached it was the Messenger of God. 
They believed that at times, particidarly during his paroxysms, 
the Spirit descended upon him; and they did not doubt 
that the angel Gabriel had visibly appeared to him ; and in 
this manner a belief grew up in his mu-aculoaa powers during 
his life time. He fostered it with great caution, wid toc^ 

(I.) In thU ai|;imieiit>tion there wsg less dewga than mij^t appear. MoAai^. 
mul himgelf, baviog an extremely melancholf temperament. va« firmlj persaaded 
that the end of the irorld waa close at hand. Eran at Madjnah he naa oat free 
from this fear. " The prophet aaid. I have been Bent at the breilbing (heginn ng) 
of the hour . or resurrection) ; and I precede it, as this precedes this. In Baying 
BO he pointed to hia tore finger and middLe finger."^A trad, of al-Mos(qiwrld b. 
Shaddad in Tirmidzjr. The latter part of the trjdition ia bIeo in Bokhary and 
Moalim, on the authority of Anas. — "Some Bedouina came to the prophet and 
asked him, when the hoar noiild come ? He looked at the yonngeat oftlieai ar^ 
said, Thia man, if he live, vill .not attain his decrepid age hefore your honr comes 
upon you."^-A f rad. ^of '4>y>5heh in Bokhdrf and Moalim. 

Tovards the cad of bis life he found a Jewish boj, of the name of Ibn l^ajjid, 
at Madyndi. of whom he declared that he was the Antichrist. This h(iy iw 
blind of one eye and had long teeth ; and it is said of him, as it is aaid of Mo. 
Aammad,4hst;(hoagb biseye might be asleep, bis heait waa awake ; and ha said 
of himself Chat he saw the throne of God (in a vision) swimming on n^t^r : and 
that he lan paradise, the earth of which was as white as flour twice aifcr d, and 
the amall of whldi was as sweet as musk. The Jews seem ,to bare wnaidercd 
him as a prophet ; and it was very likely this Tision of Ihu ^^jjii, which ia- 
dac«d MaAammad to cram hia fbllowera with the story of hia'aaeent to hsaveo. 
Ihn 9ayy£d also aiaerted. that two spirits nsed to come to hi/a, .one of whom told 
him truth, and the other blaehond. Mohammad, with a Tiex of Crying him, said 
he bad leceLved a reielation, and made him gueaa Che contenta. Ibn ^ayyjd said, 
In it mention ia made of dokh, dokh. It was indeed the verie of the Qivan, 4*, 
9. in which the word dokb^n. amoke, occnrs. Being ig a trance be was Spji tbtc 
.clearly to pranoniice the word dokbim. — MilAidl, IJ. jt. ^7k, tf ifj. 
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care not to abuse it ; at lenst daring his earl; career. After 
his death this legendary history was expanded into a system 
of symbolics, which is h^hlj' poetical, and has mnch 
meaning. Its details are so extensive, that to enter into 
them would be tedious. I therefore content myself with lay- 
ing bare its nucleus ; with shewing, by an example, the way 
Mid spirit in which it was first developed ; and with relating 
some of the best known legends. 

He appeals in the Qor&n to three or four miracles.' The 
first has been related in the preceding chapter, p. 109. The 
account of the second is coupled with that of the first in the 
following words : — " By the star when it passetb away, yonr 
countryman does not err, nor is he led astray, in what he 
preaches ; he has not his own way, but a revelation he does 
Bay ; a mighty one, of great sway,* personally appeared to 
him in open day, where there rises the sun's ray ; high in the 
sky, he did fiy ; then he drew nigh in his array, and only two 
bows' distance from him he did stay, that the revelations, 
which he had to atcy, he might to his servant convey. How 
can Mohammad's heart a falsehood state ? Why do you with 
him on hb vision debate ? He saw him another time, in the 

(1.) A« the fonrlh miracle Rlladed to in the Qor£n, most sutbora conei'ier 
the splitting of ths moon. " Tbe mooa mu apliC, at the time of the prophel. 
into two parts ', one part wai above (according to another Tcrsion beyond) Che 
monntaiD, and the other this aide of it ; and the prophet BHid to the people, Be wit- 
Deaiei." — K tradition of Ibn Maa'uil. " Ths iahabilanta of Makicah requested the 
prophet to iho* theoi a <i^. and he showed to them the moon split into two 
parts; and moant Harfi was between them." — A. tradition of Anas. These two 
traditions are both in Bokbliry and Moslim ; but Wlijid; makes no mention of 
this miracle. Ths words of the Qorin, which are sapposcil to allnde to it, do 
not, howeier much we may distort them, admit snch ■ sense. It is said, in Sii- 
rah 54, I, " The hour :of judgment) has approached, and tbe moon has been 
split. Whenever thejr see a aign, they say, This is a well devised trick of slight 
of hand. They have accused the prophets of falsehood, and follow their own 
lust ; but every thing is fixed. A message had come to them, (before this sign 
came to pass), to warn them," &c. He reminds the Malikians, in these words, 
of the day of judgement. And all Mobammadan* believe that on that day the 
moon will be split. 

(2.) Some Commentators consider these words as • psraphraM of the name of 
Qabnel whidi meina, The Fowerfnl of God. 
P 
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same state ; at the sidrah tree' of the limit he did vut ; 
there to' the garden of repose is the gate ; and whilst the tree 
was covered, with what at the top of it hovered, MoAammad 
attentively looked, and his eyes from the sight did not de- 
viate ;* for he saw the greatest of the signs of his Lord."' 
These words seem to admit of only one meaning. He again 
appeals to his interview with Gahriel, which he had mention- 
ed in a former Siirah;* and adds, that he had appeared to 
him a second time. Though this explanation is confirmed by 
good traditions,* most Mussalmaus maintain that it was Ciod 
who appeared to him. This they say is proved hy the words 
" that the revelations which he had to say, he might to hit 
servant convey ;" for it would amount to idolatry had Mo- 
Aammad called himself the servant of Gabriel. They also 
say the words " he saw the greatest of the signs of his Lord," 
mean, that Ood appeared to him, over the sidrah tree of the 
limit, face to face. All authorities agree, that during this ap- 

(1.) sidrah is a prickly plum tree, which is cilled Ber in iDdia. It Is the 
zizyphui Jujuba of Lineiu. It ii very frequent in India. The fruit, trhlch 
lipens in Febnury, is e&tan ; and a decoction of ifae leaves is as«d, bjr the Husal- 
mans of all sectg in this country, to waah the dead, probably on account of the •■- 
crednesa of the tree. The decoction is also nsed externally in infiammBtory h* 
Ter, Spiengel and Sontheimer suppose the sidrab to be the Ziiyphos Lotoi. 

{2.) I euppoBc he means to siy he was not labonring under an optical error. 

(3.) Qorrfn, 63. 

(i.) Qonin. 81, 19— ^e. See for a translation p. 109, nott 1. 

(5.) "It is the angel Gabriel, with six hundred wings . wbo wii two bows' 
distance from the prophet." A tradition of Ibn Mas'iid in Bolih&ry and Tirmid. 
ly. ]n Moalim it rang, '' He saw in this instance the sngel Gabriel in his proper 
shape," " Masrdq said, I went to '^yishah and aeked ber whether Motammad 
had seen God ? and she replied. Than haat said a blasphemy, at which my hair 
■tands. I > aid, Keep qniet; and 1 repeated to her tlie words, For he saw the 
grestest of tb« signs of his Lord (i. e. God himaelf.) 'Xyisbab replied, Gabriel it 
here meant. Vbo has told thee that MoAammad sew his Lard, or that he con- 
cealed suy order that he received from God, or that he knew the five things 
which God alone knows, among which are the time of the day of judgemeut and 
the time when it will rain 7 Mojiammad bas seen Gabriel in his proper shapa 
onlytwice ; onceattheaidrab of the limit, and ones in Ajvid (which ii the name 
of a hill below or South ofMakkah). Be has six hundred winga ; and ou the latter 
occaaion he abut the horiion."— A tradition of Sha'by in Bokhiry and Mosilm. 
roiiiyr, p. 77.— See slto Moltinger, /rit/. orimtalU, Zurch, 16S0. Hettinger 
quotes, in page 403, an interesting paaaage of Kiafiy bearing on the above verses 
of the Qor^, wad the snbstsiice of which is fully borne out by the Qorfn, 7, 139. 
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paritionlie received the command to say prayers at stated times 
every day ; but on the time when he saw it a great diversity of 
opinions prevails : from the context, however, it is clear, that 
it happened soon after the first, that is to say, soon after hia 
mission.' In all traditions, with the exception of one of 'Ky- 
ishah, it is stated, that the sidrah of the limit, the place where 
the prophet had the apparition, is the seventh heaven ; and 
this was probably Mohammad's tale at Madynah. As long, 
however, aa he was at Makkah, he seems to have allowed, that 
it was near that city-* The following pages will explain what 
gave rise to such a diversity of opinions on these verses of 
the Qor&n. 

The third nuracnlons event alluded to in the Qorfi,n is the 
isth. or nightly journey to Jerusalem, which he made about a 
year liefore the Hijrah.' "Glory to him, who carried his 
servant, during the night, from the sacred place of worship of 
Makkah, to the farther place of worship at Jerusalem, which 
we have surrounded with our blessing, with a view to shew 

(1.) This iailso apparent Irom tha order in wbicb the Sunhs of the Qar£n 
wen rer'aled, and confirmed bj gnod intharitiM. The Surah, in which the Gret 
time the first apparition of the angel \» appealed to. ii, according to th* Fihritt 
of Ibn Aby Ya'qiib Nadym, the ?th in chronological order ; and that in which it 
IB conpled with [be second apparition, it the 2ii. It will been shewn In the 
following cb spier tbiil the Ulur Sdrah irai reTeated ail or seTcn jeart before the 
/fijnh. It appears from Ibn laAiq, that be received the command of 
prajing five times a day, which I take to be ajnonymoiu with the second appari- 
tion, before 'Al;;, the second coavcrl. embraced bit religion i and it is stated 
in the Ma'drij idttab. that lome aathors place it in the first jear of' his mission. 
In a trailition of Sborayk, and in one of Kath^r b. Khonajs, from Anas apud 
.\ta<r<(£U.a//ail.Jie had this apparition before be entered an his office, that is to 
aaf, during the transition period. Tbbary. in the Arabic teit, aaja the.first 
.command wb:cb MoAammHd received after God had taught him Hii unitj and 
the vanity of idolatry, was the daily prayers ; and he relatei the apparition of 
iGabriel, in which, be conveyed this cooimand to the propbei, in thewoi^ of Ibn 
,Ia*(iq. Wfiqidy erroneou-ly places it on the lilh Ramadban, eighteen moatha 
;befor.: the iligbl ; and otlier authors idenlily it with the nightly journey to Jerusa- 
.lem, and place it one jear before the .Hiirab, 

1,2.} Ibn \ihin says that Gabriel appeared to HoAammad, in the neigh* 
bourhood of Makkah, to communicate to him the order of the daily prayen, 
and to show bim the ceremonies to be observed. 

(3.) Waqidy says it took place on the I7th of Raby' I. a twelve-month before 
«he/fijrah. The Siicah in which it is irentioned ii the 47th in chronologiol 
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him some of our miracles."* It is stated in authentic tradi- 
tions, that he spent the night, on which he made this jour- 
ney, under the roof of 0mm Hfiny j and that, though she he- 
longed to the flock of the faithful, she declared that be had 
uercr left the house; and advised him not to divulge the 
miracle which she considered a dream, in order not to be ridi- 
culed. The angel Grabriel, however, commanded him to reveal 
it, and he went to the Ka'bah and related it to the assembled 
Qorayshites. Those who had seen Jerusalem asked him how 
many gates the temple had, and other questions, with a view 
of testing his veracity. He was able to answer their queries, 
because the angel Gabriel held Jerusaleoi, whilst he was 
speaking, before hia eyes. AU good traditions agree on the 
latter part of the story, though they differ in all other details ;' 
and therefore taking this miracle in connection with his 
assertion, that the biblical history had been revealed to him, 
I consider it as an unblushing forgery : he sold a descriptiou 
of the temple of Jerusalem, which he may have obtained from 
books, or oral information, to the best advantage I The as- 
sertion, that he acted on his conviction in proclaiming him- 
self a prophet, will not be considered inconsistent with this 
acclimation by men who know human nature. Enthusiasm, 
in its progress, remains as rarely &ee &om fraud, as fire 
firom smoke ; and men, with the most sincere conviction of 

(1.) ftorrfa, 17, I. 

ii.) •• i heard the prophet SBjins, When the ^rajihiCei iccDBed me of impot- 
tare, 1 «u in the Hijr near the Kt'bab, and God showed to me Jerusalem. I 
wag thca enabled to tell them ita aigaa (or to give them a deacriptioD of Jerusa- 
lem) ; for I was looking at it." A tradition of Jabir in Bolcbiry, ia Moalim, 
and in Tinnidzy, confirmed bj a tradition of Abu Horayiah in Moaltm and id 
Boliliarj, and a tradidoa of Omm Hiiay in Wtiqjd;. In the latter tradiiion it it 
aCated, that Gabriel held Jcrmalem before him, because he hsd forgotten what he 
had seen when he was there. The Musalmana early »aw that bia being able to 
describe Jernsalem was not a anfficieat proof of bis nightly journcf ; and they 
added, that he gave also an account of Makkian caraTans, whom h« aaw ea the 
road ; aud oa the arnial of the cararaDi at Makkah it turned out correct. There 
ii, aeither in the Miihkat nor in tEie Taysyr, a traditioa for thli ailditian to the 
■tor; ; bat it ia meutioiied b; Ibn IsA&q, aai alluded to by W£qidy. 
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the sacredness of their cause, ore most prone to comimt pious 
frauds. It is said that some of his followers ccnild not believe 
this miracle, and left him ; but it made a very strong imprea 
sion upon those who remained stanch — ^it being the only one 
in proof of which he could adduce some evidence. They ask- 
ed him respecting the manner in which he made his journey, 
and for a description of the propheta who, he said, had beea 
awaiting his arrival in the temple of Jerusalem ; for an ac- 
count of the conversation, which he held with them j and a 
thousand other qneatious ; and in measure as their feith and 
number increased, he enlarged his narrative. As long as he 
remained at Makkah a journey to Jerusalem and back 
again, performed in one night, might be miraculous- enough 
to convince caravan merchants, whose occupation it was to 
t<Hl through the desert, longing to attain the end of their 
joomey, of his divine mission ; but it was different at Mady- 
uah. The Jews of that city professed to acknowledge that 
he was the prophet of and for the gentiles, but not for the 
Jews or Christians ;* and in opposition to him they related 
the history of Iheir prophets, adding endless rabbinical le- 
gends ; 8 boy among them went so far as to pretend, that he 
saw the throne of God and the gardens of paradise, and that 
he was himself a prophet. MoAammad had allowed at Makkah, 
(Qor&n, 7. 141), that Moses had been raised by God above 
all other men, by having, on mount Sinai, been called into 
his presence. His followers would not have been satisfied, 
had their prophet not received a aimilar or greater favor ;* 

( 1 .) There is (eaeon to Buppaae that be oHginatly profuBed the same opinian. 

(2.) MoAainmad says in a tiadiLion of Abu Sa'jd apad Maadhii allad.—- Mo- 
«> eaid, The laiaelilea are of Dpinton tbst I am the most gloriona prophet in the 
ejes of Gad ; but Moiammad ia more glorioua than I am." In Omawjj'a ver. 
lion of thii tradition is added. " If MoAammad wu atone tbii might be the caie, 
(i. t. MoHi mighl beauperiar to MoAimmad) ; bat with himii a natioa. which ia 
thanoUeflof natJona iu the light of God." There ara numeroui traditioni, and 
tome Tct*ei of the Qorin revealed at MadjDib, vhieb ihow that be niahed to be 
cooiidered the ireiteit of all pi^het*. 
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therefore taking adTontage of their belief in bis nightly jour- 
ney to Jerusalem^ he added from time to time such details as 
might counterbalance any thing that might be aaid of the 
Jewish prophets or of Christ. It is true, the new additions 
were not always consistent; but the contradictious added 
mysteries to the miracle. By degrees the nightly joiurney 
became the moat gorgeous fiction ever invented by the wild- 
est imagination. It would furnish many sul^ecta for the 
pencil of Mr. Martin, and has been the theme of thousands 
of Persian poems. Thoi^h the accounts, which we find in 
Arabic and Persian authors, are not free from later additions, 
the numerous records of Mohammad's own words give as the 
assurance, that the narrative, in its main features, emanated 
from himself. There is no event in his life, on which we 
have more numerous and genuine traditions than on his 
nightly journey.' As he pretended to have ascended fi«m Je- 
rusalem to heaven, it is also called Mi'r&j. This term means 
originally ladder, but may be fireely translated by tranafiguira- 
tdon. 

I will now give a brief account of the Mi'rij. The angel 
Gabriel ronsed the prophet from his sleep, and said, " l^e 
Lord sends for thee, and I will take thee to bim ; for he in- 
tends to bestow glory upon thee, the like he has not bestowed 
on any other being, nor will he bestow it on any other. No 
ear has heard it, nw has it come into any man's heart, what 
is prepared for thee." The prophet wished to perform first 
the sacred ablutions, and the angd Inxnight him water fr^Ns 
the Eawthar, a pond of Paradise, for the purpose. When he 

(I,) It it itated in the JIiHCiUaf alahidi, biuI la tht Ma'iry ainai., thtt then 
art traditioDt of twsDlf compmioui of the prophet eitwt on the ml'riij. The 
namss of mott of then *re mentioned in (he Itat^Mi, and all the tnditioni 
were collected bj the Bi&t 'Abd al-Ghiarj. Thejr filled two joi, or 40 pegee 
quarto. Some traditioni contain an Bceaunt of the whole ml'iij, othera onlf of 
detaiJ*. 01 aigbti which fae aaw doriai; the mi'rij, luch ai the pond billed Kav- 
ihar, Jte. 
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was purified, he performed the ceremony of seven times encom- 
passing the Ka'bah ; and the angel cut open his body, took 
out his heart, washed it in Zamzam water, and having fiUed 
it with faith and knowledge he put it again into its place. 
He dressed him in a robe of light, and put a turban of light 
on his head. In the turban forty thousand times the words, 
Mohammad is the prophet of God ! Mohammad is the friend 
ofCrod! were interwoven in rays of light of various colours. 
It had existed seven thousand years before the creation of 
Adam, and had been guarded by forty thousand angels, wlio 
were constantly occupied with the praise of God and benedic- 
tions on his prophet, and who accompanied Gabriel when 
he took it to the prophet, and formed part of his esport. 
After these preparations the Borfiq was brought, which, ac- 
cording to some authorities, was the horse of all the pro- 
phets ; but others are of opinion that there are forty thou- 
sand BorAqa grazing in the garden of Paradise j and that on 
the forehead of the one, which had the honor of being select- 
ed on this occasion, the words were inscribed, There is no 
God but the God, and Mohammad is the prophet of the God. 
When the Messenger of God first acquainted his countrymen 
with his journey to Jerusalem, their interest centred in the 
wonderful animal, which carried him in so short a time there 
.and back again ; for the Arabs were passionately fond of ra- 
cing, and great connoiseurs of horse flesh. The angels and 
prophets attracted their attention much later. The earhest 
account of MoAammad, therefore, contains a very detailed 
description of the Bordq, but hardly any other details. He 
was larger than a donkey, and smaller than a mule; had 
the face of a man, the ears of an elephant, the hair and mane 
of a horse, the neck and tail of a camel, and the hoofe of a 
buUj his red chest sparkled like a ruby, and his white 
back like a pearl; and to his shoulders wings were at- 
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tadied, which, when spread reached from the eastern point 
of the horizon to the western ; and snch was his swift- 
ness, that he went at every step as far as the eye could 
see. When the prophet mounted, Gabriel had the ho- 
nor to hold the stump, and he ran along side the Boraqj 
Michael put the reins into his hands, and Xsr&fael took ofiF 
the cloth, with which the sadtlle had been covered to keep it 
dean, threw it over his shoulders, and ran behind the Boriq ; 
and when the prophet intimated, that he did not wish that he 
should give himself so much trouble, the angel stdd, " Centn- 
ries aAer centuries I have been serving under the throne of 
God ; at length my services were approved of, and God offered 
me a reward. I answered. The favor which I crave is, that I 
may be permitted to serve one hour the friend of God, whose 
name is inscribed in the steps of thy throne. My prayers 
were listened to, and God said. In the night of his glory thoa 
shalt have the honor to carry his saddle cloth from Makkah 
to Jerusalem." The Borfiq, not having been ridden since the 
time of Christ, was somewhat fresh. Gabriel put bis bimds 
on the mane, reproved him for his impatience, and told 
him that the greatest of all prophets was on his back ; and 
he was so frightened that his face was covered with perspira- 
tion ; and now they started. Mohammad sfud. If I let the 
reins loose he ran ; and if I gave him the spur he flew. The 
number of angels which escorted him is variously stated, 
from forty to fifty thousands. On the road he made three 
halts for saying prayers — at Madynah, at Madyan and at 
Bethlehem. He met with but few adventures : once he heard 
a voice &om his left, and then one from his right, and after 
that he saw a beautiful woman' before him, calling on him to 
stop J but he paid no attention. Subsequently he was in- 
formed by the :mgel, that had he listened to the first voice, 
his followers would have embraced Judaism ; and if he had 
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answered the second call, they vould have turned Christians ; 
and if he had attended to the lady, who was a personification 
of the world, they would have sacrificed Paradise for the plea- 
sures of this life. The moral condition of the ^ithfud in our 
days iurnishes a strong reason for suspecting, that he did not 
sufficiently resist bis natural penchant for the fair sex in this 
instance. When he arrived at Jerusalem, legions of angels 
were drawn up before the temple, {i. e. the church of the resur- 
rection), to pay him homage, and to convey to him the greet- 
ings of God. Gabriel tied the Sordq to the door of the tem- 
ple, on the very same ring on which the prophets used to ias- 
ten him j but according to one account, he pointed with his 
forefinger to a stone, and by doing so he bored a hole through 
it, in which he tied the BorJiq. In the temple aU the prophets 
were aasembled. They were presented to him by Gabriel, and 
greeted him cordially as their elder brother. He observed 
that Moses was a lean man, and you would have taken him, 
for an Azdite. Jesus resembled ^Orwah, one of the friends 
of MoAammad; and Abraham was more like Mohammad 
himself than any man he had ever seen. After the presenta- 
tion the company, including the angels, said prayers; and 
the messenger of God, as the greatest among them, acted as 
Imfim, or priest. Most of the prophets then made a speech, 
in which they praised God, and thanked him for the favors 
bestowed on them. 

First spoke Abraham, and last MoAammad. Christ adress- 
ed the assembly as follows : " Pnuse and glory be to God, the 
cherisher of the world, that God who has made me his Word, 
and created me like Adam from nothing: he formed him of 
clay and said, Be, and he was. He has taught me the Gos- 
pel, and given me wisdom, and endowed me with such mira- 
culous powers that I shaped a fowl of day, and breathed into 
it, and it became a living being; and he cured through me 
O 
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the blind-born and healed the leper; and he made me ascend 
to heaven, and purified me.' He protected my mother 
ag^nst the devils, whilst she was pregnant, in order that they 
might gain no sort of power over iis." After these speeches 
Gabriel took the Messenger of God by the hand, and led him 
to the rock, upon which the mi'r^j, Jacob's ladder, stands,' 
One side of the ladder is of ruby, and the other of emerald 
and one leg is of gold and the other of silver ; both are in- 
Itud with precious stones. It reaches from earth to heaven, 
and is divided into fifty stages, each of which is seventy years' 
journey long. By this ladder the angels descend from hea- 
ven and ascend again, and the souls of the dead wander by 
it into the other world. 

The prophet rode up the ladder on the Borftq. At the top 
of it he saw an angel, who held between his two hands the 
seven earths and the seven spheres of heaven ; and he told 
him that he had been located there twenty five thousand years 
before the creation of Adam, and that he had all this time 
been anxiously looking forward for his arrival. Beyond this 
angel he ciune to the ocean of sublunary life, in which every 
living being exists {as an idea) before it descends on earth 
and becomes a reaUty ; and to which every living thing re- 
turns when it leaves the earth. It is suspended in the air, 
and of a blue hue, and gives that color to the skies. Above 
this ocean are the vrinds. They are fettered with seventy 
thousand chains, and every chain is superintended by seventy 
thousand angels. After this he had to pass through the lowest 
planetary sphere — ^to every heaven corresponds such a sphere — 
and finally he arrived at the gate of the heaven of the world. 
At the gate of this heaven, which is called the gate of the 

(1.) So Ur thii apeech ii an allusion Co Qor£ii, 3, 40 et ttqq. 
(2.) Giignier, La v'u de Mahomet, I. p. 265, informa ni, tbat this ii ths Ginn- 
datiou none of the temple ; and that oo the isme uoae Jacob hit the bdder ot 
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guardian angels, endless legions of angela held watch. Oa* 
briel knocked at the gate ; and when the porter had been in- 
formed, that he brought the Messenger of God, he w«« admit- 
ted and received with the greatest attention. The prophet was 
struck with the myriads of angels who peopled those regions, 
and all of whom were in postures observed by the Musalmans 
in their prayers. Grabriel informed him that they were 
■eternally employed in praising God. When he advanc- 
ed furtlier he observed a magnificent throne of precious 
«tones, and upon it a man was seated dressed in light. 
This is thy father Adam, said Gabriel ; go and greet him. 
At the riglit and left-of the father of mankind the souls of the 
-deceased were drawn up like armies, and passed in review be- 
fore him. At those on the right he looked with joy and satis- 
faction, but at those on his left with displeasure andgnef; for 
they were the souls of sinners and unbelievers. Farther on 
there was at the right the gate of paradise, and at the left 
that of heU. Those who had been neglectful in their prayers 
had their heads beaten with stones by Angels ; the itvaricious, 
who refused to assist the poor and to the give the legal alms, 
were naked, hungry and thirsty ; and they were driven to 
the food and drinking places of hell, as beasts are driven to 
pasture. Robbers, thieves and cheats were seated at a table 
covered with every imaginable debcacy, but they were not 
allowed to partake of it — their food was carrion. Scoff^s 
and slanderers had to cany heavy logs of wood with inunense 
spikes in them, which tore their flesh, as they had wounded 
the feelings of their brethren. Thus he saw every sin 
punished in an appropriate manner. 

The other six heavens do not essentially differ from the 
first. In every one Mohammad found the door shut and 
guarded by angels ; but he was readily admitted on his name 
being mentioned by Gabriel. In every one he found myriads 
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of angels praising God ; and in most of the heavens he fonnd 
a division of the inmates of hell, undergoing various tor- 
ments. In the second heaven he met Christ and John the 
Baptist ; in the third Joseph and David. He also saw in it 
the sea^ the overflow of which had caused the deluge. In 
the fourth heaven was Enoch, and the sphere which answers 
to the sun, which is one hundred times larger than the earth. 
In the fifth heaven he found Aaron ; in the sixth Moses, who 
was so jealous, that he and his sect had been surpassed by 
MoAammad and his sect, that he shed tears. In the hi^eat 
heaven he met Abraham. 

In the sixth heaven he met an angel, who was larger in sta- 
ture than the seven heavens, and one of whose eyeballs exceed- 
ed the earth in size. He was dressed in black, and held a clab 
in his hand, which was so heavy, that all mankind, the dead 
and living together, would be unable to raise it irom the 
ground. His expression was so stem and sour that even the 
meeting with the prophet of God could not make him smile. 
He was preceded by lemons of angels, who were armed with 
dubs of fire. They praised God in the wordsj " Glory be to 
the Lord, who is revenge&l against his enemies." The pro- 
phet was so frightened at his appearance that he conld hardly 
stand on his legs. He asked Gabriel who he was ? "This 
is Mdlik, the angel of heU, who is appointed by God to pu- 
nish the enemies of thy reUgion." lict me see the fire (rf 
hell, said Mohammad. He removed the cover, and out burst 
the flames with such violence that there seemed to be danger 
that they would destroy heaven and earth ; and the Messen- 
ger of God requested him to order them to draw back, and 
to dose up the hole. 

Mohammad continued his journey above the seventh hea- 
ven, and came to the sidrahof the limit.' In early traditions 

(1.) lu ill tnditioDi on the ml'rfj, ucept the oneaf Abd Sa'rd Khodij qpttri 
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this tree is described as having leaves as large as elephant's 
ears, and fruits like water pots: later accounts eater into 
more det^s. In one of the braucbesj which is thousands of 
miles long, is the habitation of Gabriel ; in another branch 
myriads of angels are constantly employed in reading the 
Pentateuch; in another the gospel is read; in one the 
Psalms are sung by thousands of voices j and in one branch 
the Qordn is chanted. From under the tree four rivers 
spring forth — two, the Nile and Euphrates, flow to the earth ; 
and two are rivers of paradise. One of these is the river of 
mercy, and the other feeds the pond Kawther, which God has 
created for MoAammad and his followers. Whilst I was loi- 
tering about in the gardens of paradise, said the prophet, I 
came all on a sudden to a river ; on both banks are domes, 
each consisting of a hollow pearl. I asked Gabriel, What is 
this ? he said. This is the Kawther, which God has given to 

Jbn laAiq, MoAammKd finda in tbe aevtnth heaieo, or above it, the ajdnh oT the 
limit. Tlie tipp&riCioa at tbe sidrah is thue made syacbronoua wiib the nigbtlj 
journey to Jerusalem, tboogh the former took place at least eight jeara before the 
Uttei. Waqidy, to remove thia difficult;, apeaka therefore of tno Dightli jam. 
aeyg — the first fram Makkah to heaven, and the second from Mskkah to Jeniati'. 
lem ; and there ia nothing in the tradilions of the Miahltdt or Taftt/r to oppoae 
this opinion ; but most Musalmaii authors are against it, and maialain that Mo. 
Aammsd proceded from Jerusalem to heaven. The traditions, hoth from which 
it appears that the aidrah is in heaven, and those from which it appears that it ia 

time the one. and at another time the other doctrine. Thii is not a solitary in* 
■tance in which Moiammad mjstified versea of the Qoran, which had heen re- 
vealed sometime back, and put another sense npon them than he had originally 
given to them. I conceive that the worda in Surah 53, " And there to the gar< 
denB of repose ia the gate" — are a later addition, to justify the opinion that the 

It is charaeteristic of the blind faith of tbe foltoners of Mohammad, that there 
eiista the greatest difference on the number of hia nightly journeys'— -(some an* 
thora say he made aa many as four) — and on the date. Their surprise at the night- 
ly jontney to Jeruaalem was so great, that they seem to have forced upon him new 
tales, without regard to comistency. This explains why we observe a tendency in 
the Mi'raj to transfer events from earth tooneof Cheaevenhea>ens. and thence to 
the regions above them. What had happened, according to early traditions, at 
Jerusalem, is placed by later sayings of Mohammad in heaven. For eiampie, ills 
stated in very good traditions, that he was thirsty and dunk milk at Jeraialem ; 
and It is stated in equally good traditions, that be drank it in the levenUi hea- 
ven. His meeting with the prophets, and bis remarks upon them, are nearly 
the name at Jeruaalem and in tbehsavens. Sic. 
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thee Then I perceived that the ground was of pare musk, 
and of piercing fragrancy. The pond is square, and oue 
months' journey in circumference, being as long aa Arabia ; 
the water is as white as milk and sweeter than honey, and he 
who drinks from it will never be thirsty again.' 

Mohammad visited next the Bayt alma'miir, the chief place 
of worship in paradise, which stands precisely above the Kk'- 
bah, so that, if it were to fall, it would exactly coverit. Near 
it is a tank filled with light, in which Gabriel bathes every 
morning ; and when his light mingles with the light of the tank 
seventy thousand angels start into existence. They proceed 
to the temple ; and as often as they ejaculate the words, Praike 
be to Ciod ! a new angel proceeds from every one of them. 
There is not a drop of water in the sea, nor a leaf on a tree, 
nor a span of space of the heavens, which is not guarded by 
an angel who praises Glod.* The conception of MoAaramad, 
in extending the universe niillions of miles beyond this earth, 
and in peopling it with creatures who praise God, is like an 
anticipation of the wonders revealed to us by the telescope. 

MoAammad being thirsty, asked for something to drink ; 
and there were three vessels brought to him : one contained 
wine, the other milk, and the third honey. He chose the 
milk ; and Gabriel s^d. Milk is religion, and thou and thy 
sect will be on it. 

According to some authors, Gabriel and the Borfiq pro- 

fl.) A tradition of AoM.ona of 'Ahd Allah b. 'Amir, mid one of Aba HoniT. 
rah. and ona of ThswbSn. The former thres are in Bokhiry and Moglim uhI 
the latter ii in AAm4dQJ£|toiM&jah, and in Tirmidzy. 



;a.) C|iJPfcfBpptera her?-«*the bighest demiurg, u'in the lyUem of Moftam. 
madan^^loiophers, (*eB page 116, note); but though it ii qnita certain, that 
Ihe Hfren heaiens of AfoAammsd haee their origin in the viewi of the astrologen, 
the traditions, on which Ihia Iheorj on the origin of Ihe angeli ii baaed, an 
TBTj weak : Ihej are one of Abii Horayrah, one of Ibn Mardawajh, and one of 
Ibn Aby fliiim apnd MawiAib alladonmyah, and one of 'Art, and Moqitil and 
DhatXak, who had it all three from Ibn Abbsa \ ibidrm, and in the TiffitfT Katfr 
of Pakhraldjn RSzy. Bnt that MoAammad took a irery onlarged new of the 
anivcTM, and peopled it with myriada ot angeli, li ttteated bj aumj and rerj good 
iraditiom, and by many Tenei of th« Qoi^a. 
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ceeded but a short distauce beyond the regions of the sidrah, 
which is called the sidraJi of the limit, because the knowledge 
of the angels does not go beyond it. After he had been left 
alone, he heard a voice saying. Approach ! He made a step, and 
ki this single step be passed through as much space a^ there 
is from the earth to the spot where he had been left alone. He 
was again called upon to approach, and in the step which he 
saade he went through twice aa much space as in the first. 
The voice was repeated one thousand times, and he made 
one thousand steps, and the length of each succeeding step was 
twice as great as the preceding. According to some authors 
he had seventy- seven, and according to others he had many 
hundred screens to pass, all of which were shut again as soon 
as he had passed them. When the last curtain had been 
raised he found himself two bows' distance from the throne of 
God. The MoAammadan authors do not presume to describe 
what he saw here ; but they content themselves by repeat- 
ing the words of the Qor&n, "He saw the gheatest op the 
siGN£ OP HIS Lord." There was a deep silence, and no noise 
was heard except that of the reed, by which the decrees of 
God are inscribed on the tablets of fate. God communicated 
to MoAammad the order for the fiiithfiil to pray fifty times a 
day, and he invested him with the habit of the 9"^ order ; 
then he returned towards the earth. When he bad come 
baet to Moses, this prophet asked him, what commands he 
had received from God ? He said. To pray fifty times a day. 
I know from experience, replied Moaes, that the faithful will 
not be able to act up to this command; return to God, and 
pray that he may remit some of the devotional exercises. 
MoAammad followed his advice, and they were reduced to 
forty. When he came again to Moses, he advised him again 
to go to God, and to ask for a further reduction. The Lord 
again took off ten prayers ; and the prophet continued to go 
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backwards and forwarda between God and Moses, and to bar- 
gain for a further reduction, until the prayers were limited 
to five a day. How far the devotions even of the most pious 
fall short of what men ought to do ! 

Here ends the mi'rAj of MoAammad. Musalman authors 
discuss two points connected with it : first, whether his night- 
ly journey was a mere vision, or whether he was bodily trans- 
fered to Jerusalem and to heaven ? All historical records are 
for the latter opinion; the former is upheld by some sceptics 
only. The other disputed question is, whether he saw 
God face to face, and spoke with him, or not ? We have 
numerous and authentic traditions for both opinions;' and 
it is clear that neither MoAanunad nor his intimate Mends 
believed that God could be seen by mortal eyes ; but it 
is equally clear that in the progress of his career he gave 
way to the coarseness of the notions of the greater part of 
his followers, and said that he had seen God face to fiice ; or at 
all events he acquiesced in their error. We must never for- 
get, that when his religion was victorious he was surrounded 
by the most enthusiastic admirers, whose craving faith could 
be satiated only by the moat extravagant stories. Th^ 

(I.) From the tradilions od the mi'rij in the Miihkit, which are to be coad- 
dered as the mott HOthentic, it appeara that Mo^eramad maiatained that be had 
seen God, and ipoken with him. during his transliga ration ; though it it not 
atated in |>lain terms. " Abii Dzarr says, 1 aaked the prophet whether he 
had seen God ? He answered : Nuron, inny arfiho ; i. e. I have seen bim, 
in the shape of a light. But inetead of iaay, aome read £nnj. In tbii eaia 
the meaning it, He ia a light ; how could I aee him ? (light being the 
medium, and not an object of vision.") Tliis tradition is in Moslim. 
" Ibn Abblissaid, aci^rdiag to Tirmidz;, MoAammad haa aeen hia Lord. 'Ilirimah 
remarked. Is it not aaid in the Qor&n. 6, 103, that the ejres cannot 
perodve him ? Ibn 'Abbia replied, Thie applies to aeeing God when he mani- 
feata himself in his light; that is to sajr, tbe light nhicli is his own light. 
But the prophet baa seen God twice." Comfait Miskkit. Bng. Iranalation, II. 
page 630. It is not eiplaiaed in this tradition how God ibowed himself to 
MoAammaJ. It ia said in the Qoran, 75, 21, " Some conDtenances ihall be 
light, (on the da; of resurrection), sad looking at their Lord." It ii ar^ed 
upon this, that MoAammad ma; have seen God daring the tranaGgnration, 
in the same manner in which tbe sainta in heaven ace God, which, as he 
Slid, conatitntei their greatest happiness, even greater Ihsn that deriTtd Irom 
tbe society of the /fdries. 
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heated imagiuation would invent them by itself; he only 
needed to give the key, and to nod assent, to angment the 
number of his miracles to the infinite. So convinced were his 
followers of his miraculous powers, that their wives and slaves 
every morning, when they fetched water for the daily eon- 
sumption, took the supply to his house, that he might put his 
hands into it. 

Besides the miracles recorded in the Qor&n, the prophet 
eucouraged bis friends in ascribing events in his life, which 
had attracted their attention, to supernatural influence, as 
appears from his own words. " The prophet was one day 
requested to give an account of himself, and he said, Yery 
well : I was called by Abraham, and predicted by Jesus the 
Son of Mary ; and ray mother saw, when she gave rae birth, 
that a light proceeded from her, which illuminated the palaces 
of Syria. I was nursed among the banu Sa'd b. Bakr ; and 
whilst I was with a foster-brother of mine behind the tents, 
tending some flocks of ours, there came two men dressed in 
white robes with a basin full of ice. They took me and slit 
open my body ; then they took out my heart, which they slit 
equally open, and removed some congealed black blood from it, 
which they threw away ; and they washed my inside and my 
heart in the snow. Then he (one of the augels) said. Weigh 
him i^ainst one hundred persons of his nation ; they weigh- 
ed me, and I was found heavier ; then he said. Weigh him 
against one thousand ; they weighed me, and I was found hea- 
vier ; then he said. Leave him ; if you weigh him against bis 
whole nation he will be found heavier.'" 

These are the most prominent and celebrated miracles of 
the prophet of the Arabs, and the nucleus of a most extrava- 
gant legendary history, which was as much enriched by his 
enemies as by his sincere followers. When the conservatives of 
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MitkkiJi had at length succumbed to the arms of MoAammad, 
he forced hia religion upon them, and they found it expedient 
to profess that they had been convinced by miracles, and not 
by the sword. One man, who arrived from a journey about 
the time of the conquest of Makkah by MoAammad, said that 
be had observed in the Tih&mafa that on the leaves of every 
tree these words were inscribed in characters of light : "Mo&am- 
mad is the Messenger of God." Jobayr' relates that, during 
the time of the persecutions of MoAammod he happened to go 
to Syria. On passing a convent he was invited to stay there ; 
and after he had received three days' hospitality the bead of 
the establishment took him into the interior of the building, 
where there were many pictures, and asked whether any of 
them resembled the man who, he had been informed, claimed 
to be a prophet in Arabia; and he saw there not only a breath- 
ing likeness of MoAammad, but also of Abii Bakr.* Some of 
those who had taken flight in the battle of Sadr now declared 
that they had been driven back by legions of angels, who as- 
sisted the faithful. Abu Sofyfiu, the arch foe of MoAammad, 
happened to be at Damaacus when Heraclius received the pro- 
phet's letter, in which he called upon him to embrace the Is- 
Ifim. The Emperor, startled by its contents, inquired whether 
there was a man to be found who could give him some further 
information respecting the person, who considered himself 
the Messenger of God. Abu Sofy^ and several other Qo- 
rayshites were introduced into his presence, and he put to 

(1.) Jotu7r b. Hot'im b. 'Adjy b. Havtal b. Abd Manlif embraced the laUm 
b«tbre tie conqaeBt of Mikkib. He wai well verted in the gCDralogf of tin 
QorajBhitea, and died in A. H. 54, or 57, A aimiUr etor; ii reUted bj Abjiiy 
of Hakym b. ^zom, who did not embraee the Iilam before the conqueit of Mak- 
kah. He was a cousin of the first wife of MoAammad, Che proprietor of the town 
hall, and STcrr rich maa and one of the chieb of Makluh. He died in A. H. 
54. To him [he Emperor ihowed the pictare of MoAammad. 

(S.) J&mr, .^hauidAid alnabwcat. Chap, 1. Jivnj does not ciplun bow the 
coDTeot had obtained their portrait!. Nowayrj, MS. of Leyden, p. 890, inftira* 
ui vcr; seriousl; that the a^k of the coTentnt not only contained tlie portrait and • 
4Mcription of MoAamnud, but aleo of the firat Conr Khalifi. 
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them through an interpreter the following questions : Q, 
Is he of a good family ? A. Yes, he is of one of our best 
families. Q. Has any one of his ancestors been a king ? A. 
No. . Q. Was he reputed to be a liar before he proclaimed 
himself a prophet ? A. No. On the contrary he was known 
under the name of Amyn, the trust-worthy, on account of hia 
veracity.' Q. Who are his followers, the rich or the poor ? 
A. The poor. Q, Does his flock increase or decrease ? A. 
It is on the increase. Q. Are there many who, after having 
embraced his faith, leave it again? A. There are none. Q. 
Do you fight with him ? A, Yes, we do. Q. And what is the 
result of your battles ? A. Not always the same ; sometimes 

(I.) Tbe MoAammadana felt bov aecesaarjr it was to prove that the veraciCf of 
their prophet wax ackaowledgeil eren by hii aneniiiea. The Qidhj 'ly&db, kh\fd. 
Chap. 2, adduces the following teslimoniea, which are probably all he conld col- 
lect 1 I. Ibn IsAEiq sayB, that he wai called Amjn, the trust-worth j , on accouat 
of hia blametesi character. And nhen the Qorayshites differed ag to who should 
put the black 9lone into its plice, (sec page H4), Ihej agreed to leave the decision to 
the person who might first enter the lia'bah \ it happened to be MoAammad; sad 
they said, We will abide hy his arbitration, for ha ia the Amyn. Tliia testimony lo. 
ses much of its weight by being substantiated by the only instance, in which, owing to 
■ chance, MoAammad occupied a conspicuous position before hia missioa. — 2. Al< 
Raby' b. Khothaym aaya that MoAammad used to be chosen as arbitrator before 
he aaaamed hia olBce. This ii ooe of the traditions called aAsd, single, or unsup- 
ported in the historical criticiem of the Masulmana. Were the assertion true, we 
■bould have a Bcore of teatimoniea. The most insigniScant facta, which reflect ho- 
norahlf apon the prophet, such as that he was permitted when a boy to ait upon 
the carpet apread for his grand-father, are mentioned by a host of sothora, and 
raised into signs of hia mission -~3. AJ>li Jnhl said to MoAammad, " We do 

this occasion the verse of the Qorin, 6. 33. was revealed, " Thou art grieval by 
wliat they said. However, they do not call thee a liar ; — but the muaat deny tbe 
signs of Ood." It ia clear that MoAammad means to aay, They do not give the lis 
to me, but to God j and therefore thia teatimony mnal fall to the ground with ita 
p%. — 4. It is said that Abii Jahl bore witness to the veracity of MoAanimad in 
a priiate conversation with al.Akhnas b. Shorayq st Bsdr. — S. The testimony 
of Abu SofySn before HeracHus, mentioned in tbe text, ia adduced. — 6. Al. 
Nadhr b. al.Karith said to the Qorayshites, When MoAammad was a youiig man 
no one was a greater favorite with you than he, nor was any one more truth-Toting 
in what he aaid, nor more troat-worthy ; and now, since the hair of hia temples baa 
turned grey, he preachea to yon what he preaches, and yoa say he ia a juggler i but, 
by God, he ia not a Juggler. It is impossible to reconcile this lestimODy with 
the relation in which MoAammad stood to al-Nadhr b. al-/farith, and which will 
be explained below. Most itatementi of MoAammadan authors, in praise of their 
prophet, produce, if sifted, the contrary impression npon an impartial reader from 
the one which they are intended to produce. 
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he is victorious, and at other times we. Q. Is he treacherous ? 
A. I am not aware that he ever behaved treacherously. Q. 
Has ever any one before him preached the doctrine which 
he teaches P A. No, nobody. Q, And what does he preach? 
A. He orders his followers to pray, to fast, to be kind to rela- 
tives, and to abstain from all that is sinful or impure. This 
account satisfied the Emperor that he was a Messenger of 
Grod; for he not only resembled in every respect the prophets, 
but, as none of his ancestors had been a king, it was clear that 
he was not actuated by the ambition of regaining his father's 
dominion ; and as his followers remsined all staunch the Em- 
peror was convinced that they were animated by true faith, 
and not merely by fanaticism.' 

The converts firom the Jewish and Christian religions 
amused the faithful with endless fables. A Copt related that 
one day he was reading the Bible, and finding that two 
eaves were glued together he separated them, and found a 
prophecy regarding the prophet of the Gentiles, containing s 
detailed description of him, and an account of the time and 
place where he would appear. His father severely punished 
him for his curiosity; but be added that it lead to his salvation; 
for he went forthwith in search of the new faith.* Most of 
the biblical legends, and many of those fables in the hia- 
toiU of the Arabs which refer to MoAammad, are traced to 
Wahb Ibn Monabbih' or Ka'b,* a converted Jew. Some 

(1.) Mithkdt, IT. p. 683. 

1,2.) Wiqidy. — iimj, SAoiedAid aIna6.,Cyi. 1, relate! a similar story of W*hb 
b. Monabbih, b converted Jew: " When my father Caught me the Scriptnre be 
vithheld one volume from me, and kept it loclied up in a boi. After hia death I 
took out the book, and foaad writ'en in it that a prophet noald appear vho would 
be born at Makkah, and Uke flight to Madynah. and his followen would on aU 
occasions praise God, and be railed above all other nation] on Che day of judgment. 

(3.) Wahb b. Monabbih b. K£mil b. Sayj, of Peraian origin, waa of Diimir, ■ 

S 'ace in Yaman two days journey firom 9an'£, and died A. H. 114 or 110.— 
awawy, Tahdiyb alaimd, p. 619. 

(4.) ka'b alAitir, or, the Habbin, was a Dative of Ysman, and of the HimywiCa 
tribe. He embraced the ul&m under Abu Bakr or 'Omar, and ml much in the 
■omeCy of the Utter; lad be died undei 'Ochmfn. Nawawy, p. b'ii. According 
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legends have been invented by Ibn Sawda, equally a converted 
Jew, who flourished under 'Othmdn. The latter of these three 
fathers of the MoAammadan church found it so profitable to 
embrace the Isldm, that he went four times through the cere- 
mony of initiation — once in the Hijfiz, then at Ba9rah, then 
at Kufah, and then at Damascus.' 

The sale of relics added equally to the number of miracles. 
Boghd, the commander of the Pretorian guard of the Khalif 
Mota'9im, bought a sword for two hundred dinars, of whifili 
the following story was related. At the battle of OAad 'Abd 
Allah b. JaAsb broke his aword. The prophet gave him the 
dry branch of a palm tree, and it instantly turned into a 
sword.' It is well known that the trade of relics was carried 
to a great extent in Europe during the crusades. As one of 
the objects of curiosity at Venice, the stool of St. Peter is 
shown na to this day. I examined it, and found it to be a 
MoAammadan tomb stone with au Arabic inscription. 

Having explained the origin of the miracles of Mohammad 
I vrill briefly relate the legendary history of the period com- 
prized in the preceding chapter, 

Qotaylah, a sister of Waraqah, or, according to others, Fi- 
fimah,^ woman of the Khatb'am tribe, who had read the 
Scriptures, obaerving the prophetic light between the eyes of 
the father of MoAammad, did all she could to gain his affec- 
tious even after his marriage with Aminah. On one occasion 
he passed her house, and she requested him to step in. He re- 
fused, but after some time he returned and shewed himself 
ready to comply with her wishes. His advances were now 
refused ; for Aminah was in the way of becoming the mother 

to Novrajnj, MS. of Lejden, p. 834, be wu itill sliio nodcr Ma'£«y)>h, aitd 
WM called to his conrt. 

(I.) Honrayry, MS. otLejdeD,p. 1050. The hU name of Ibn Sawdti «m 'Abd 
AlUh b. Sabi. 

(2.) Maa^Aa allad. in tha account of tbe battle of OAad. 
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of the prophet, and the light had disappeared &om his iore- 
head.' The marriage of the parents of Mo/ianunad vas ce- 
lebrated in heaven with joy and solemnity ; and the angel 
Clahriel descended upon the Ka'bah, and made known to the 
world that the last and greatest of the prophets would he horn. 
The whole animated creation on land and sea rejoiced at these 
tidings. A copious rain embellished the country with verdure, 
which had suffered four years previous irom drought and fa- 
mine. The evil spirits were sunk to the bottom of the sea, and 
complained on mount Abu Qobays near Makkah that idolatry, 
drinking wine, and other abominatious of paganism would he 
at an end ; one of the assembly, however, consoled them that 
the Arabs would soon degenerate.* 

When Aminah was pregnant she did not feel the slightest 
inconvenience ; indeed she would not have been aware of her 
interesting condition if she had not been told in a vision that 
she would give birth to the lord and prophet of his nation. 
In another vision she was ordered to call the child which she 
would bring forth Ahmao.* 

The prophet was bom clean,* his navel was cut and tied, 
and he was circumcised;' with him a light issued from the 
womb of Aminah, which iUumated the whole world, and she 
saw the camels at Ba^rf., Bostra in Syria,* raising their heads 

(i:) Traditions of 'Orwab, of Jobayr b. MoCini, of Ibn 'Abbaa, of Hishim 
Kalby from Abu FayySdh Kbath'aniy trnd Abli Yaiyd of Madynab,— (all apnd 
Wiq. c, 20). The story is also menlioned by other writers. The aothoritiea 
we ao strong that it i* likely that soma acaDilal bii been coDTerted intn a miracle. 
— Jimy, SAavi/iid, and other modeni authors, by the way of eiaggeiation, say that 
■he offered to 'Abd Allah one hundred camels. 

(2.) Saicdhal alabbdi. 

(3.) Several traditions in Waqidy. It ia also mentioned by Ibn laUq and 
AbCi fiatim. The latter layi that Aminah dreamt that she waa to give to her 
child the name of MoAammad. The prophet liked to be called AAmad, became 
this name was said to be in the Gospel j bnt it was no more bis name than that of 
■ nan called Tht^odet ia Khodabekhah. 

(4.) A tradition of IsiUq b. 'Abd Allah in Waq. 

(5.) A traditioD of 'Abb£s apod Waq. and AbUlfedi. 

(6.) A aomevbat diiTereDt leraioD of this tradition, on the astbority of Shad- 
dfid b. AwB, ii in tiie Rawdhah of MoAwnmad b. AAmad b. Azaji, who compiled 
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to heaven to thauk God. Mohammad immediately after 4ii8 
birth placed himself in a praying position and raised his eyes 
to the sky.' Heaven and earth were in agitation at this great 
event. The stars inelined towards the earth and came almost 
down on the head of Aminah to do homage to the prophet * 
The palace of the Kisrti trembled, and twenty -four of its 
turrets felt to the groimd; and the sacred fire of the Magi, 
which had btumed for a thousand years, was extinguished.' 

The original of ifalymah's narrative of her adventures 
on her joiumey to Makkah, in an old tradition,* equals 
in naivetfe and elegance any pastoral poem of the Greeks. 
" There was a drought in our conntryj and we were in great 
distress. I left our home with my husband and my infant 
son, in company of other nurses of our trihe, to go to Mak- 
kah, and to find a foster-child. I rode on a white donkey. 
We had a she-camel, but she gave no milk. My child cried 
the whole night for hunger, and kept us restless; for my 
breasts were dry, and so was the camel. Every prospect of 
again enjoying blessing and joy had disappeared. I proceed- 
ed very slowly, to the annoyance of my fellow travellers ; for 
the donkey which I was riding was miserably thin. At 
length, however, we arrived at Makkah. We looked out for 
foster-children; and there was not a woman among us to 
whom the infant prophet was not offered. They refused to 

tfaabook about A. H. 7 IS. There tbia passage mas : " And m; motlier saw in a 
dicam that what waa in her Tomb proceeded in the form of a light : and ahe said, 
I foDoned the light with my eight (ba;r;), and it remained bafore my sight 
(baqTj) natil it illuminated the eait and the west for me." The author eeeiug the 
absurdity that the light ghould have illuminated Ba; ri, read hafry, my sight, 
inltead, and clumaily changed the asntence. There is no doubt that liaqri is tba 
right reading. We have a doiea of original Tersiona of thii tradition, and ia all 
the reading is Bavra. 

(1.) Tarioos traditioni in WSqidy. Jimj adds that be pronounced disUnctly 
the words " there is no God but the God." 

(2.) RaadAatalahiiid, where a tradition of 'Othman h. Abu-l-'Af is qnoM. 

(3.) A traditiou from Bayhaqy, apad Abulfedi. 

(4.} It is related nearly in (he same worda by Ibn IiAaq and W£qidf, though 
Ihajr both quote different aathorities. 
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take him, saj-ing, Oh,- he ia on orphan. We expected to be 
huidsomely rewarded by the &thera of the children, and were 
in the habit of saying : Oh, an orphan I it is not likely that 
his mother or grand-father wiil pay handsomely. For this 
reaaon we refused to take charge of him. All the women 
found wards except myself; and when we were ready to start 
for our home, I said to my husband, 1 do not like to return 
among my friends without a foster-child. Shall I take that 
orphan ? He replied. There is no harm. Perhaps God will 
bless us. And so I took him. I should certainly not hive 
accepted bim had I found another child. I returned to our 
encampment, and gave him my breast. He drank ; and after 
he had been stilled there was milk enough left for my own 
child, and we could now sleep at night. My husband went 
to the she-camel, and found her udders full, and she gave as 
much milk as we could drink, and we spent a happy night. 
Our companions said, //alymah has found a blessed child. 
The next day we started ; I mounted my donkey with the 
prophet in my arms, and he went on with such speed that the 
others could not keep up with me, though they were much 
better mounted. They said to me, O daughter of Abii 
Dzowayh, do not race in this style ; is this .not the donkey 
which thou wast riding when thou leftest home ? I replied. 
Certainly ; it is the very same. They observed. This is a 
splendid animal. On our arrival in our country, which is the 
driest place on the face of the earth, we found in the evening, 
when the sheep and goats came home, that they bad plenty 
of milk, whilst the flocks of other people were perfectly dry. 
They said to their shepherds. Drive them on the same pasture 
on which Halymah's goats graze. This, however, was c£ no 
use ; they remaned thin and dry. God was with us, and we 
enjoyed in every thing his blessing. When the prophet was 
two years of age he was a very fine hoy, and I weaned him, 
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4tnd went with him to his mother; but having enjoyediso 
much blesBing through him we were exceedingly anxious that 
he should stay with us ; and we said to Aminah, Leave him 
with us until he is older ; I am afraid the pestilential air of 
Makkah will hurt him. His mother consented, and he re- 
turned into the desert." On her way back from Makkah 
flalymah met some christians of Abyssinia, who at once re^ 
cognized him to be the prophet ; and they said, Give this hoy 
to us, and we will take him to our king. She refiised to give 
him up J and being afraid that they might eventually take; 
him away by force, she soon after returned him to his mother.- 
The remainder of the legendary history of the early life of 
MoAammad is entirely occupied with an account of inspired 
or learned men, who recognized in him the prophet. The 
Christians, Jews, Astrologers and Soothsayers have each 
their representatives among them. The most celebrated 
Christians who did . homage to the Messenger of Grod, long 
before he assumed his office, are Sergius and Nestor. The for- 
mer was a monk or hermit. His cell was in a village six stages 
from Bostra. He was celebrated for his learning and piety, 
and the village in which he lived was usually called the dayr, 
hermitage, of BaAyti, though its proper name was Eafr. 
Being acquainted with the description and predictions of pro- 
phetSj he knew that the time was come when the prophet of 
the Arabs would pass by that road on his way to Bostra ; 
and he had been looking oiit for him for many years. He 
did not leave his hermitage ; but merely watched, as often 
as a Qorayshite caravan passed by, whether it was accom- 
jianied by those signs which betoken prophets. At length 
he observed the heavenly cloud hovering over an approaching 
dorayshite caravan, and steadily accompanying it^ and he 
suspected that he was in it. His suspisions became cer- 
tainty as the caravan drew near ; for every atone and tree 
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esMaimed, Hail to thee ; O Messenger of God t The Qoray-i 
shites encamped just under his hermitage, and Abu TWh, 
irhom MoAammad accompanied, pitched under a tree, irhich 
was partly withered. The cloud stood over it, and it became 
instantly green. The hermit now ordered his disciples to 
prepare a repast for the QoraysMtes, and in inviting them he 
requested particularly that none laight absent himself from 
it. They were somewhat surprized at his invitation, as he 
had never on any former occasion spoken with them, but they 
accepted it. When his guests had assembled, BaAyri sfud. 
Some one of you is absent. They rephed. Yes ; a boy of Abii 
TMb's has been left in the camp, in chai^ of the goods. 
BaAyrii told them that it was just that boy whom be wanted 
to see. They sent for MoAammad, and he came shaded by 
the cloud. After the repast, the hermit said to Abu T6iih, 
I have a few words to speak with thee. The other Qorayshites 
with drew, and Abti Tihh remcdned sitting with BaAyri ; and 
he said. Is this tby son ? the Arab answered, Yes. This is 
impossible, observed BaAyri, for he must needs be an orphan. 
Abu 7%lib now allowed that he was his nephew ; and the 
hermit recommended him to take great care of him, and to 
watch him, particularly gainst the designs of the Jews. 
They knew that a prophet would arise among the Arabs at 
this time, and would recognize him; and as all the prophets 
had hitherto been of their nation, they would be anxious to 
put him to death out of jealousy, Bostra, he declared, would 
be a very dangerous place ; and he prevailed on Abu 7^b to 
send him back to Makkah. 

Another Simeon of the IsMm was the monk (or hermit) 
Nestor, who met the prophet when he came the second time 
to Syria. He undertook this journey for Khadjgahj but it 
would appear from the Rawdhat alaAbJib that Khozaymah b. 
^akym, a relation of hers, was in charge of her goods, and 
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that the prophet was merely his assistant. Ne^r recognia^ 
MoAammad by his reposing at Bostra under a tree, un- 
der which only prophets were in the habit of sitting. In or- 
der, however, to be quite certain that he was a prophet, he 
approached him and said, I conjure thee by al-Liit and al- 
'Ozzi, (two idols at Makkah), tell me thy name ! MoAam- 
mad replied, Begone I there is no expression iu Arabic which 
I dislike more than the one thou hast made use of.' The 
hermit, being now certain that he was the messenger of God, 
opened a hook which he had in his hand, and read a prophecy 
in which he was described, and in which hia history was pre- 
dicted to Ehozaymah and his companions. 

This journey is celebrated for several other miracles. He 
restored to two worn-out camels their vigour, by putting his 
h^ds on their legs; and he was all the way shaded by two aU" 
gels, who iu the shape of birds hovered over his head. £ha- 
dyjah, who was sitting in a balcony when he returned to 
Makkah, witnessed this miracle ; and we are seriously told 
that Crod wrought it with a view of inflaming the heart of the 
pld lady. 

" High praises, endless houoi^s you have won, 
" And mighty trophies, with your worthy son ! 
" Two gods a silly woman have undone."* 
The Christians are represented, in the history of the ewly 
career of the prophet, as encouraging, and I might say, 
patronizing the new religion. The Jews appear in a much 
less amiable light. Actuated by jealousy, the chosen nation 
attempted, on several occasions, by assassination, to rid them- 
selves of a competitor of their prophets. 

(1.) According to Wiiqidf MoAammad had a dupale witb ■ merchant, aad being 
Tcqneited to Hveai by al-I^t and al.'Ozz^i he eaid chat he would rather give up 
bi> claima Ihan swear by idols. According to this authority Neator recognizad 
him by obaeTTiDg a ceitaiu redqeu in hit eyes, which lie liQen was peculiar to t^^ 
latt of propheU. 

(2.) Fope'i ViigU, jBi. *, 92. 
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In the' sacred books of the Jewa MoAammad was so distinctr 
ly described that they knew him as well as their own children.' 
The time and place of his birth were predicted in clear teixna; 
the name of his &niily was mentioned ; and it was said that 
he would take refiige in Madynah.* Ibn al-Hayyab^n,' a 
Jew of Syria, who was remarkable for his punctuality in say- 
ing the five daily prayers, came several years before the Is- 
l&a to Madynab, and settled there. Whenever the country 
BttSered of drought the people came to him, and asked him 
to pray for rain. His answer was, I cannot comply with 
yonr wishes before you have given alms. Every body was 
obliged to give a craixiin quantity of dates and grain. When 
tliey had dono so, he proceeded with them to an eminence 
near the town, and they had hardly arrived there when the 
clouds were seen gathering, and the rain descended. Ibn 
Hayyabfin said, on his death bed, " The reason why I left 
my home, which is a country of plenty, and took up my 
abode in this desert, was that I knew that the prophet, whose 
time is coming, will emigrate to this city ; and I was in hopes 
that X would live to see him. In this case I should have been 
one of his followers. If you hear that he is coming, do not 
attempt to cope with hi m ; for he sheds the blood of his ad^t 
versaries, and reduces their wives and children to slavery, 

(I.) ^or&ti. Ul; TOtie, 90. 

(20 Tia* assertion of Mostlmui Mitbon is not even full; bonie oat bjr the 
propheEisB which they inrentad, ob will appMt from these gpccimens i "The pro- 
phet said, There is vriRcD in the Peucalench, My serrant Aitmod the elect. Hi« 
birth pUce 1* MHlckah, and the place to nhich he wiU make bis hijrah li Mady- 
nab ; or, BccordiDg to one Ter^oa, al. Tliyybiih, (nhich is another name for Ma. 
dynah) ; and his followers will praise God nnder every circametaoce." A tradi- 
tion in the SIti/d of 'Iy£dh. The foUoiriDg two prophecies are from W£qidy. 
" MoAaoiiaad b. Ka'b Qoratiy, (the ion of a converted Jew), says, Ood revealed 
to Jacob, I will Taite &oin among thy descendants kings and propkiets onlil the 
/faramite prophet (alcahyy slAaramy) ahail leeCore the temple of Jsmialem. 
He is the seal (last) of the prophets, and his name is AAmad." Qod said to 
Abraham, according to Sha'by, Thy cbildren will increase into tiibet and tribes, 
until the gentile (nmmy) prophet shall be bom, who is (he seal of the prophets." 
Prophecies like these appear to have been made nse of in propagsting the isUun. 
Later anthors apply prophecies, referring to Christ, to MoAammsd. 

(3.) This name is also spelt Ibn ql-Hiyyab^ and Ihl) ftl-Hsyyibin. 
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Nothing can save you except subtnission ; for he is greater 
and prior to your prophets.'" Having thus spoken the pa- 
triarch died. The night before the Jewish tribe called Qorayt- 
zah was overpowered by MoAammad, Tha'labah and Osayd, 
two aona of Sa'yah (i. e. Isaiah), and Asad b. 'Obayd said to 
their tribe/ thia is the man whom Ibn al-Hayyabdn predicted: 
fear God and follow him. The Jews protested, he is not the 
man ; but these three men insisted that he was the same ; 
and they surrendered to the prophet and embraced his faith, 
whilst the other Jews persevered in their obstinacy. 

When the Jevrs had heard that 'Abd Allah, of whom they 
knew that he wonld he the fether of the prophet of the Gen- 
tiles, was bom, seventy of their rabbins conspired to put him 
to death, and went to Makkah and waited for an opportunity 
to carry their plans into execution. One day their intended 
victim was alone in a valley at a great distance from the city. 
The Jews snrrounded bim ; hut Wahb had obtained informa- 
tion of his danger, and was on the point of hastening with 
some young men of Makkah to his assistance, when he oh^ 
served that a legion of angels descended from heaven, rescu- 
ed 'Abd Allah, and dispatched his enemies. This miracle in- 
duced Wahb to offer the hand of his daughter Aminah to 
'Abd Allah, and she became by him the mother of the pro^ 
phet.* 

Shooting stars were exceedingly frequent about the time 
when MoAammad assumed his office j and this phenomenon 
continues to be observed ever since ; yet it was unknown b&r 
fore his time.* The first Arab tribe who saw this new pheno^ 

(1.) I folloir the versioD of Wiqidj. TIibC of Ibn liA&j, nliich isalso [d the 

' Oytin alalhr, diSai from it ia this gentence. 

(,2.) Thej were of the Hsdzal tribe, which was closelj connected with the 
Qorajtznh. These three mea were the cbieta of their tribe in the IsUdi. The 
wbole atorj is probably a mere jostifioatioa of the treachery of these threo men. 

(3.) Jimy, SAaicdhid alnaiuvtal, i. e. Talimaniei/ar the prophtlie miiaion. 

(4.) MoAammad himielf allowed that shootiDg sura had been observed before 
Um, but he gats the eiplauatioD Co thi* phenomenon which the JewB gave to it. 
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menon were the Thaqyfites, who inhabited 7?.yif. They 
went to 'Amr b. Omayyah,' one of the most shrewd men in 
Arabia, and they said. Hast thou not noticed this new pheno- 
menon ia heaven ? what is its meaning ? He answered, ob- 
serve what stars are falling. If those fall by which men are 
gnided in their voyages and travels through deserts, and those 
by which we mark the mansions of the moon in summer and 
winter, the end of the world is near, and this creation will 
cease to exist ; but if other stars fall, it indicates that GoA 
has decreed something else, and that he will raise up a prophet 
among the Arabs* It has been observed above, page 109, 
that shooting stars are flaming darts, which are thrown at the 
Jinn, who presume to pry into the secrets of heaven. 

Idols, calves and other victims destined to be sacrificed, 
spoke on many occasions, and bore witness to the mission of 
the prophet] either complaining that their time was over, or 
calling on their votaries to destroy him. Astrologers and 
KShius, or seers, as long as the jinn by whom they were 
beset had access to the gates of heaven, knew that a prophet 
would arise in Arabia, and predicted several circumstances 
connected with him. "When /falymah, the nnrse, took cha^e 
of Mohammad, his mother requested her to consult some seer 
respecting h^ destiny, ^alymah visited for this purpose the 
fidr of 'Okfltz, to show the child to a celebrated k^hin of the 
Hodzayl tribe, who used to predict the fate of children. The 
moment he saw the child he exclaimed, O Hodzaylites I O 

Wa moEt. however, not sopposa that the Muaaloinns have neier attempted to 
find the natnral cHoiea of this pheaomenon. Abbary, whose work is a achoal 
book in all MoAammadan cauntriea. asjs, (Edit. Lnckaoo, A. H. 1262. p. 100,) 
" If vapoara riae to the regioos of fire, and if the<r are tiiio, they are Bet tin fire, 
■ad converted iato a hurning masi ; bnt the; burn, with ancb rapidity that only 
their eitJaction ii aeen." Tu»j. in hia comnienta-y on Aticenna a iBiifiial: apod 
Majbodzy, gaya that " first the Upper part of the vapour ia ignited, whenca ihs 
fire extends to the other extremity. Ws therefore observe that the ignition imt 
ia the direction of the vapour." 

(I.) According to one tradition in Abil D&wlia, (o 'Abd Y£lyl b. 'Amr. 

(J.) Wiqidy and 'Ojftia ainthr. The laat sentence ii only in Wiqidj. 
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Arabs t Many persona assembled aioimd him, and be conti- 
trned : Kill tbis child ! Luckily iTalymab snatched it atray, 
and Tetnmed as fast as she could to her home. The seer ex- 
plained to the assembled multitude : — ^I sweta by all the gods, 
this child will kill those who belong to your faith ; he will 
destroy your gods, and he will be rictorioua over you.' 
The Jouob tribe had a seer, who used to live in solitude on 
the summit of a mountain. When they bad heard that a pro- 
phet had arisen at Makkah, they consulted their seer regard- 
ing him. One morning at sunrise, when the whole tribe 
was assembled at the foot of the mountain, the seer descend- 
ed, and leaning on a bow he raised hia head to heaven, and 
remained for a long time motionless; at length be saidj 
" God has distLuguished MoAammad, and he has elected him, 
and be hua cleansed bis heart, and be haa inspired him. He 
will stay but a short time with you." Having said so the 
aeer returned to the heights of the mountain. 

MoAammad was perfect in body and mind. He was descend- 
ed &om Abraham, and claimed relationship to all the prophets. 
The Arabs are the best of nations, the Qorayshites the noblest 
among all Arabic tribes, and his was the most distinguished 
among the Qorayshite families,' The mothers of his ancestors 
were the daughters of the founders of Arabic tribes, or of 
other distinguished men ; and there was not a tribe in Arabia 

(1.) Thu u from Wllqidj. Ibn IsUq relatea a itory, which » probtblj only 
« different lenion of this. According to him sn utrologer of tha Lihb, one of 

the Aid tribea, which, (according to Abu 'Obaydah apud Qalqaahandy), wn csle- 
braled for iti ailrologerB, QBcd to came to Makliab, and people brought their 
children lo him, that hs might make ont their horoicope. When Mo- 
Aammad wax ihown to him ha recognized in him the prophet, and wJBhed to kill 

(S.) A well known tradition or 'Abb£i, fonnd in eveiy biography of MoAamraad. 
Tirmidif has the following tradition of Wfitbilah b. al-Asqa'. "The prophet 
■aid, God has selected Ishmael from among Che children of Abraham, and he haa 
selected the banu Kin£aah from among the Isbmaelites ; and he baa lelected the 
Qorajihitei from among the band Kin£nah ; and he has selected the Hiabimites 
from among the QorajihiCea ; and he hu selected me from among the Hishim' 
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to whose chiefis he was not related/ Iba Kalby collected ad 
aCGomit of five hundred mothers, and mothers of mothersj of 
the prophet ; and he found that none of them was guilty of a 
false step or of any of the outrages^ which were considered 
lawful among the pagan Arahs^ 

He was of surpassing beauty, and endowed with many pecu- 
liarities, which no prophet possessed before him. Between his 
two shoulders the seal of his office was impressed ; and he had 
a peculiar redness in his eyes, which betokened the prophet, 
and by which those who had read the Scriptures rect^nized 
him at once. His sight was so sharp that he could see eleven 
stars in the Pleiades j* moreover he could see in the darkest 
night, and what passed behind his back. His hearing was 
equally acute. The exhalations of his body, and particularly of 
his perspiration, were more fragrant than any perfume ;* 
and he threw no shadow on the ground, neither in the sun ncHf 
in moonshine. During his sleep he was aware of what was 
passing, and his dreams were revelations. His sleep, and the 
swoons to which he was subject, were very different from 
those of any other man.* The description of his intellectual 

(1.) The Q£dhj 'Iy£dh ujg, in reference to the wards of the Qoraa, 9, 129, 
" A noble prophet has come to ^n from among ronreelTes." tbat tJiere was no 
Arabic tribe to vbich MoAammad wsa not related, and to which had not belanged 
■ome one of bia grandmotherai ' The genealogiBs of MoAammBd are constrnct. 
ell on thia principte t The mothers of hii earlieat anceators are the dangbters of 
the suppoaed fonndera of the Tarions Arabic tribea. 

^2.) 'lySdh in the SAifd. " You muat have the eye of the prophet to diacem 
(0 minute and diaCant an object," ia a proverbial eipreaiion. See Ihn Qotaybab, 
Addi alkatM. 

(&.) If the prophet put bia hand on the head of a child, one conid recognize it 
b; the eiqnisite perfame, which hia hand had imparted to it. One day the pro- 
phet waa sleeping in the honse of Anaa. and he Wii perspiring. The mother of 
Ana* collected the dropa of penpiratian ; and when the prophet asked her whj 
she did ao, she aaid, We pat this into our smelling bottles, ior it ia the moat re- 
freahiiw perfume. Bokharjr aays in hia history, yon could recognize the atreet 
flirongh which the prophet bad passed, by the perfame which be left bebiiHl. 
'ly&db, Sh\fi. Noanulli tradunt, com prophets oaearet ant mingeret, temm 
pataisee, nt foeces et nrinam eicipiat ; et odorem jueundum exhaliaaae. 'lyidh, 
in iibto Shifd. 

^4.) •• According to AtHi ^mid it is inconsistent with the office of s prophet 
that he ahonld be snlject to 6t» of madness (jtnsfiB), or to swooni (agluni) of 
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and moral qualities is lesa amusing. Musalmau historians, in 
matters connected vith their religion, are sometimes guided 
by reasoning a T^Tori. Thus they say. Liberality, mUdness, 
generosity,' perseverance, bravery, &c. are virtues j ergo, the 
prophet possessed these qualities. I content myself with 
mentioning one of his virtues : 

The reader will be somewhat startled to hear, that the 
Mussalmans vaunt the chastity of their Prophet. They say 
that he was only twice tempted to deviate from the path of 
virtue, and both times he was saved by the interposition of 
Providence. "When he was tending the sheep he requested 
one of his companions to take care of Ms flocks, and went 
into the city to amuse himself like other young men. At 
the first houses of Makkah the music of a nuptial feast at- 
tracted him, and whilst listening to it he fell asleep without 
carrying his intentions into effect ; and he did not awake be- 
fore the following morning.* His followers draw a parallel 
in this respect between him and our Saviour. I will not dis- 
figure these pages by a blasphemy so gross as such a com- 
parison must appear even to a MoAammadan who has read 
the Gospel. The faithful observe that abstinence in itself is 
no virtue, unless it has an object j and this object can only 
be, that the mind may remain wholly occupied with God. 
In the case of Mohammad sensuality did not interfere with 
bis piety ; on the contrary, in measure as he increased the 
number of his wives, he became more devoted. Therefore 
the amorous disposition of the messenger of God is consider- 
long doretioa. Bilqjny, in his glosies to the Raiiid.hah, ditfers from faim. 
Sobkf tbiaka that tbe bwdods of the prophets differ as much from those of other 
persaag as their eleep." Soyufy, Awsazaj allahybfy Khw^dyvi alaabyb. 

(1.) 'lyadh relalei an amusing instance of generosity in the prophet. "When 
st the battle of OAad a canine tooth of the prophet had been brolcen, and when 
he had been vonnded in the face, his frienda were much grieved, and adtised him 
to corse bis enemies ; hut he aneweTed, 1 liave not been sent to curie, but to 
preach. I am Che prophet of mercy. O God, guide my people j for they are in 
ignorance." 

(i.) Tabary, Arabic Ceit, p. 02. Sec also 'lyadh, Shifi. 

T 
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ed as a virtue by most of hia followers ; and by Im&m ^&Aiq 
it is ndsed into a sign of his prophetic office.* 

The revelationa were communicated to the prophet in va- 
rious ways: — 1. In dreams j 2, Gabriel inspired him with- 
out appearing to him ;* 3, (jabriel appeared to him in hu- 
man form, mostly resembling a man of the name of SoAy- 
ah {or DiAyah) Kalby, and he conversed with him j 4, Ga- 
briel appeared to him in his angelic form ; 5. He saw God 
himself, as in the mi'r^ ; 6. He heard a tinkling, or an in- 
distinct sound. If he received the revelations in this man- 
ner, he was always under great excitement, and he became 
so heavy that on one occasion he nearly weighed down a 
camel on which he was riding ; it foamed at the month. Its 
eyes started out £rom its head, and its legs were bent.* 

( 1.) Eximiam ejus coenndi fsculUtem omnes Undant. Aqhs perhibet prophe- 
tUD uniuB hone epatio quandoqaidem omnei sou niorei coDipreuiaie, quarnm 
habctat undecim. Ab codem, et lb Abu Btifi' tridiCur, apud Nuij, propheti 
trigiuta liroram cocondi facolCate pnedilns fniiett. 3%)iui vera ct ^tlmia b. 
SoUjm aseeruiit ei qaadripcta vironim poteitutem faiue. Salms ejui libertni 
Iradili Cam pcophels aoTem uioreg esaenl, cuilibet naa nocte eoncnbaiwe K 
qualibct vice semet laiaise. 

<2) Qorifn. 20, 193 and 194. 

(3.) HatcdAal etabb'db. A rcry critical enquiry on the mantier in which tba 
rerelationB descended upon MoAammad is to tbe Maicdiii allad., bnt it ii loo 
long for inurtioD. 
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SECOND CHAPTER. 
Mohammadanism existed before Mo\iamm(id; account of the 
first converts ; persecution ; first emigration to Abyssinia ; 
the prc^het aUowa that what fte had published as a reeela- 
tion had been prompted to him by the devil; second emi- 
gration to Abyssinia ; fruitless attempts to spread the laldm 
at Makkah and among the pilgrims ; the inhabitants of Ya- 
thrib (MadynahJ invite the prophet to take refuge in their 
city, and promise to protect him. 
It tas been asserted, in p^e 44, that the jotiphet of the 
Arabs, in founding a new religion, did nothing more than 
gather the floating elements, which had been imported or ori- 
ginated by others. The doctrine which he preached was not 
of bia own invention; it had been begotten by the spirit of 
the time. It is so important to clear mankind from the libel, 
that an enthusiast or impostor should have succeeded in 
misleading a la^e proportion of the population of the globe, 
and in imposing laws upon it, which have lasted more than a 
thousand years j that, before proceeding with his history, I in- 
sert the scanty information, which I have been able to cull 
from early authors, on his first converts, with a view of 
throwing light on the origin of the Isldm. It will be shown 
by facts, that it existed, in its main features, before him ; and 
we have to this effect the distinct testimony of early authors. 
Wfiqidy, fol. 38, says, on the authority of MoAammad (Zoh- 
ry ?) " The most intelligent among that class of men, who 
preached the name of God, and who led a pious life, and de- 
clared that they were MusaUnans, were of opinion that he 
(Mo/iammad) was a messenger of God."' And Nawawy, 
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156 FIRST CONVERTS. 

Biogr. Diet. p. 177, saya of SilfU, that he had embraced the 
Isltljii before Mohammad received a revelation ; and that lie 
was one of the first of those men who puhhcly professed 
their Isl&m. 

The chronology of the first conversions of MoAammad is 
extremely ohscure. Ibn IsA^ gives as a list of fifty-three 
persona,' who embraced the new rehgion before the prophet 
publicly proclaimed his mission, which he did in the fourth 
year after the first revelation ; but in this hst occurs the name 
of ' Xyishah, who was horn about that time. We must there- 
fore use it with caution. There are, however, some points 
on which all authorities agree ; and these must form the basis 
of our inquiry. They aU state that the family circle of Mo- 
hammad, comprising his wife Ehadyjab, his cousin 'Alyy,' 
and his adoptive son Zayd b. /f^thah, were the first to ac- 

(1.) Theaeperaonsore: I.Khndyjuh ;2. 'Alyyr S.Zaydb. HSrithah ; 4. Aba 
Balir ; 5. 'Othman b. 'Affan ; 6. al-Zobajr b. al.'Aw«(iin ; ;, *Abd aURtAmao b. 
•AwfiS. Sa'db. AbyWaqqS?!9. Tiliah b. 'Obayd Allah ; 10, Abrt 'Obaydah b 
al-JarriA; 11, Abu Salaroah Makhzumy ; 12, 'Othman b. Ma'tzun j IJ. Hisbro. 

thctOodimah — [Abii flarim says, HU two brothert Qoddmah and Abd Allah -1 

\i. al-Arqaro, a Makbiumite ( 15. 'Obaydah b. al.ffarilh b, 'Abd al-MoHalib 
b, 'Abd Maiiaf ; !6 Sa'yd b. Zayd ; 17, His wife Fartmah, « lister of 'Omar b 
(il-Kha(ttb; 18. Asmfi, a daughter of Abu Bakr; 19. Hetaister'itrighab— [Abu 
/Tatim omits the Baroe of'Ayisbah ;]— 20. Khabbfib b. al-Arattj Xl.'Omajrb. 
Aby Waqqig, a brother of Sa'd mentioned in No. 8 i 22. 'Abd Allah b. Mas'iid ■ 
23. Maa'iid b. Qaryj 24. Solaj/ b. 'Amr, of the band 'Amir b. LoVayy ■ 25. 
'Ayyashi 26. His wife Asm£ ; 37. KhoDays--[Abu ^BtimomitathiiDame-]— 28. 
'imirb. Raby'ahi 29. 'Abd Allah b. Jaftsh : 30. His brother Abu AAmad; 
31. Ja'far b. Aby Mib ; 32. Uis wife Asma ; 33. Iliiib b. al.flarith ; 34. His 
wifeFS/imah; 35. H is brother /faffab ; 36. Foksjbah, the wife of «a«Wj j 37, 
Ma'mar, a brother of Hilib and of Hittib; 38. al-Sfijib, a son of 'Othmfn 
mentioEed under No. 12; 39. al-MoMalib; 40. His wife Ramlah ; 41. Naft. 
Aamt 42. 'Amir b. Pohayrah ; 43. Khalid b. ^a'yd; 44. Hie wife Amyoah ■ 
45, ffa/ib b. 'Amr : 4G, Abu /fodiayfoh ; 4J. Wiqid i 48, Poor wms of at. 
Bokayr (or Abu-I-Bokajr) ; 52, Ammir b, Y&ir i 53. pohayb. Abu .Hitim 
Ibo Habbiin, who gives nearly the same list, adds the name of bilal, 

(3.) In a year of famine MoAammad went to hia uncle al-'Abbfie, who was • 
rich merchant, and said, Thy brother Abu 7%Ub hat a large fami 



tressed circumsiances ; let u 



II off his 



a take another. Al.'Ahbas conaenleri, and look care of Ja'far , 
and the prophet took care of 'Alyy, who continued henceforth lo be a member 
of hia family, and subaequenlly marrieJ his daughter Fafimah, 'Alyj was thirty 
years younger than MoAammad, and about six years of age when he came inio 
his bouse, and teo when MoAammad first assumed his office. 
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knowledge him as a prophet j and the only man who disputes 
with them the priority is Abu Bakr. But if we compare the 
original traditions on this subject, we come to the conclusion 
that these four persons followed the mind of MoAammad in 
its doubts and speculations. They came with him to the con- 
viction of the truth of the unity of God, and the other lead- 
ing tenets of the Isl^ ; they were in the habit of fastii^ 
and saying prayers with him ; and subsequently, when his fit 
had stamped him as a man who was in communication with 
supernatural beings, they considered him as the Messenger of 
God, deputed to sanction the doctrine which they had follow- 
ed.' They were prior to other converts, not because they 
entertained earher the same sentiments on religious subjects 
as MoAammad ; but because their faith in the one God grew 
up along with his ; and because they first acknowledged birr( 
as a prophet. 

Another fact, on which all authorities agree, is that the 
prophet had, up to the end of the sixth year of his mission, 
not more than fifty followers ;* but though most of them ac- 
knowledged him as a prophet, as soon as he proclaimed him- 
self as such, only six men professed publicly their faith in him, 
at the beg innin g of the sixth year.* It is clear we must dis- 

(1.) " 'Abbad b. 'Abd AlUh aaid, I beard 'Aljr declaring, I mn the lervant of 

God and the brother of the prophet I nas in the habit of Mjinf the 

prayers aeren years before other people." 7abary, p. lOi. It will be obaecred 
trom p. 102, that there ii s good tradition, in which a duration of seven years 
is altribnted to the tranaitjoo period. Similar accoanta are extant regarding Abii 
Baltr. Jlibary aays that 'Atyy never worshipped the idols ; he was brought up by 
MoAammad in a purer iaith. 

(a ) " 'Omar early embraced the Iilam, towards the end of the sixth jeer after 
the mission. He was preceded in his converajon by forty men and eleven women ; 
some say, by thirty-nine men and twenty.three women ; and some aay by forty- 
five men and eleven women ; and it ia stated, on the authority of Sa'jd b. at- 
Moiayyib, that 'Omar was converted after forty man and ten women." Nawnwy, 
Biogr. Did. p. 44S.— Ibn Qotaybah asserts that thiity-nine persons, (literally nni 
ORiIiooinen), professed the Islfm before 'Omar, and that he was the lortieth. Ibn 
Qotaybali is certainly under a mistake. Abli ffatim Ibn Hahban aaja, that when 
'Omar embraced the Iillim MoAammad was surrounded by near forty persons, 
men and women, in the hoQse of al-Arqam. This, however, was not the whole 
flock of Musalmana i for fourteen men and foor women had emigrated to Abyasinitt. 

(3.) " 'Ammar and ^ohayb embraced the IsUm timultaneously, at the lime 
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tii^;mBli three periods in the conversion of the eariiest believ- 
ers. 1. "SVhen they came first to the knowledge of the unity of 
God. Therein most of them preceded MoAammad. 2. When 
they first considered Mohammad as a prophet. Only five 
persons,* hesides the four mentioned above, seem to have 
at once believed in him ; most of the others remained undecid- 
ed fin- some time. 3. When they first publicly professed their 
faith, and placed themselves as a new sect in opposition to 
their countrymen. In some traditions the conversion of any 
one of these fifty persons is calculated from the fixst, and in 
other traditions from the second or third of the above periods ; 
and hence the confusion. 

Instead of following Musslman authors in their childish 
disputes on the seniority of their saints in the Islim, I will 
divide the first fifty converts, of whose early history we 
possess any information, into groups, with a view of throwing 
light on the origin of the doctrine ascribed to MoAammad, 
To the first group belong slaves and foreigners, who imported 
purer religions notions into Arabia. The second group is 
composed of men, of whom it is known that they were scep- 
tics before they followed MoAammad ; and to the third group 
belong converts of Abu Bakr, most of whom were near rela- 
tions of MoAammad. 

Many of the slaves of Makkah derived their origin from 

when Iheprophet mi in the hoBM of al'Arqam. He ('AmDiar) wei converted 
after tbirty odd men. It ii related on the ■atbDriCy of Mcij£hld, that the tint 
who publicly pTof«>«d the IiUm were Abll Bikr, Bil£l, Khibbib, ^oha^b, 'Am. 
mir and bis muther Somayyab." Nawawy, Blogr. Diet. p. i)i6. — MoAammad 
ira* in the home of al.Aiqam in Ihe sixth year after hia miaiion. — In the Jity'^ 
It ia taid, on the autboritf of 'Abd Allah b. Maa'iid. " FiraC there nere leTen 
perioni who pabliclj profeHcd tbe Jslim. yii. the Prophet, Abu Bakr, 'Ammir, 
iiii mother Somayjah, ^obajb. and al-Miqdid." 

(1.) Htbary mCDIioDi the following periODi ; and sayi of each of them , tb»t ha 
jg conaidered the foarih or fifth convert : Khilid b. Sa'yd b. al-'Af and hli wife, 
Abu Diarr Ohifiry, 'Abaaah Solamy and al-Zobayr. Having made mention of 
theae peraona nbary proceeda to My, that MoAammad preached the Srtt three 
reara Kcretly, and 10 relate how he eommenced to preach pnbMj. It would 
therefore appear that theae were, besidea hia bmily, Abd Bakr and a few ilani, 
the only fbllowen of MoAammad op to the fourth year of bii miMon. 
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Christian countries. Some of them had heen carried away 
£rom their homes in their youth, and others were bom of 
Christian parents at MaltkaJi. Their notions of the Christian 
religion were imperfectj and ahnost smothered by pagan su- 
perstitions ; but the few renmants which they had presened 
were sacred to them, not only on account of the intrinsic me- 
rits of our faithj but because they were connected with their 
recollections of freedom, home and youth. Men of this descrip- 
tion no doubt prepared the way for the Isldm by inculcating 
purer notions respecting Qoi upon their masters and their bre- 
thren. These men saw in MoAammad their liberator ; aud 
being superstitious enough to consider his fits as the conse- 
quence of an inspiration, they were amoi^ the first who ac- 
knowledged him as a prophet. Many of them Buffered tor- 
tures for their faith in him ; and two of them died as martyrs. 
The excitement among the slaves, when Mohammad first 
a8sum.ed his office, was so great that 'Abd Allah b. Jod- 
'&n, who had one hundred of these sufferers, found it neces- 
sary to remove them from Makkah, lest they should all turn 
converts.* Abd Bakr fostered it by purchasing and manumit- 
ting several of those who bad been tortured.* 

The most imp<a^aut man among the slaves is Zayd b. Hi- 
rithah.' He was of the Kalb, which was one of the Qodh- 

( 1.) Abriiy, iQ hii hccoudc of BilJL 

(2.) Abu Bakt bought and mannmitted uvea Blnei, .who hid been tortureil 
for protiaigii^ the Iilim : tiz. 1. Bilil; 2. 'Amir b. Pohsyrab; 3. Zoniwjr; 4. 
Omm '0b4yi ; 5. Nabdjyah ; G. Hw dsngbter j 7. A elme woDian of the baoa 
'Adyy. Waqidy, fol. SZ7, mentioDI, amoDg thou who wera tortared, 'Amm£r, 
9olu}b, Abii Fokaybab, Bjl£l, 'Amir b. Fohsjrah. " anil numg other Mtaal. 
Btoru." To them alludei the verse of the Qoran, J6, 111," Thoie wbo emigrate 
after tbej' hare bud a baid Irial." 

(3.) Hia name and genealogy are, Abll Oi£mah Zayd b. //irithab b. SharUyl-^ 
[Ibn lahiq and Ibn Hiah&m insert here " b. Ka'b"]— b. 'Abd al-'Oii£ b. Amry-I- 
ttayi b. 'Amir b. al-No'm&n b. 'Amir b. 'Abd Wodd b. 'Avf b. Kininah 
—[Ibn Hiabani inaerta ■■ b. Bakr"]— b. 'Awf b. •Qdirah b. Zayd al-L£t b. B«&y- 
dabb. Thawrb. KoU b. Wabarah b. Taghlib b. /folwtin b. 'Amrlb b. ALt£f b. 
QodhiSah. Thus the senetlogy roDS in Wtiqidy and in Ibn Hiib4m. In Nawa- 
wy, p. 260, it differ! conaiderably from if, bat it certaiulj leai cortect. Titer 
all agree that he was a K*lbit« ; and tbif it important for our anbject. 
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&'ah. tribes, and the greater part of whieh professed the 
Christian religion.' W^idy saysj that one day he went with 
his mother on a visit to her own tribe the Ma'nites. They 
were overtaken on the road by robbers of the tribe al-Clayn 
b. Haha,"^ uid Zayd was carried away as a captive into 
Sb£m, which implies both Syria and Arabia Petrea. Subae- 
'quently iTakyiu b. Hiz&m bought him with other slaves, 
and gave him to his aunt Khadyjah, because he was a most 
excellent attendant. This was after she had married MoAam- 
mad. Her husband took a liking to him, and she made a pre< 
sent to bim of the slave. The prophet gave bim his nurse 
0mm Ayman, who must then have been about forty years of 
age, in marriage ; and before he received the first revelation 
he gave him his freedom, and adopted him as bis son ; and 
so great was his affection for Zayd that he is called al-/fibb, 
or the beloved of the prophet.' There can be little doubt 
that Zayd had been brought up in the Christian faith. He 
was bom in a Christian tribe, and came firom a Christian 
coimtry; for the inhabitants of Syria and Arabia Petrea 
tlien professd that religion. The intimacy which sulraisted 

(1.) Ibo Qotaybsh, ia the chapter on the religioag of Arabia before MoAam. 
naA, mjt — "The Christian religioa prevailed among the tUbf'ah tribeg, ■■mon; 
the GhaBwinitet, and amaag some of the Qodh^'ah tribes and Kaibittt." Ibn 
Sa'jd apud QBlqaghaadj , NiMyat alarab, esys nith reference to hie own dme, 
" The remnanti of the Kalb tribe are naw liiiag in great nambers on the straiU 
of CocatantiDOple. Some of them are Musalmans, and louie are Christians." 
The position of the Kalbites throws mach light on their religion and socia! coodi- 
tion. It appears from Waqidy that they were not far from the Ma'n, which wu 
one of the Tdfj tribes. These occnpied the mountain of Shammar, which is cat- 
led bjpoeta " The two hills of the liyyites." It wonld therefore appear that tbs 
Kalbitei resided in the north west of Arabia; and we may be j aatihed in ideiiti> 
fjing them with the Colpitee of Stnbo, who lived along the mercantile road from 
Bahf kmia to Syria. The tribes of those parte of Arabia were all Christian before 
Mohammad. 

(S.) Iba Qotayhah mentioni the el-Oayn among the Qodhi'ah tribes, hnt gives 
DO genealogy. It is likely that al-Qayn b. /fabs is a mistake for al-Qaya b. 
Yaar. If this ia the case the genealogy of the tribe runs: al Qaya (i. e. the 
■mith ; the name of the patriarch was al-Na'man) b. Yasr b. Shay' Allah — [Qat- 
qashandy wnteg Shay' aj-£a'(]— b. Asad b. Waburah b. Taghlib b. Ablwin 
b. 'Amr^ b. AlA&f b. Qodha'ah. 

(3.) IbaI«A4q. 
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between him and the prophetj the circumBtaiice that aomc au- 
thors assert that he embraced the Islim before 'Alyy, though 
the latter avers that he used to say prayers with MoAammad 
seven years before other converts — that is to say, long before 
he assumed his ofBce; and above ail, the palpable attempts of 
Musalman writers to mystify his early history, lead ns to sus- 
pect that hehad a great share in originating the new doctrine. 
W&qidy says, that jfakym b. Hiz&ra bought him at 'Ok&tz, and 
«oits mentioning that he had come &om a Christian country ; 
but he admits that he was of the Kalb tribe. And Nawawy 
states that he was only eight years of age when Khadyjah 
bought himj but he contradicts himself; for he admits that he 
soon after married Omm Ayman; it is moreover certain that he 
was upwards of fifty four years of age when he was killed, and 
bis death took place in A. H. 8. He must therefore have been 
twenty-two years of age when Khadyjah married MoAammad, 
and he came into her possession after her marriage. Nawawy 
can have no other object in deviating from the truth than to 
make his readers believe that, though Zayd bad been horn of 
Christian parents, and came from a Christian country, he 
could not have been initiated into our faith, owing to his youth. 
Another slave, who early acknowledged MoAammad as a 
prophet, was BiUl.' He was born in servitude at Makkah ; 
but his father Hab&A was an Abyssinian, and in all likelihood 
a Christian,* Bilfil was the favorite servant of his master; but 
drew the full measure of his wrath upon himself when he re- 
nounced idolatry and worshipped the one God. This happened 
before MoAammad assumed his ofQce ;' for Bilal, as we have 

(l.) " One traditloD lajra th&t the first wo min oho believed in MaAammad ni 
Khadyjah, and the lirit bved-mau was Zajd, and after him Bilal." Syrali Kd- 
larasy. 

(2.) According lo <me tradition in Wfiqidy, Bilal was a native of the Sartt Or 
highlands between al-Iayif and Ybidbd. This however la contradicted on the 
most positive prooFs b)r Ihn Qotavbah, acd h; Wuqidy himself. BiltU died at 
Damascne in A, H. 20, at the age of 60. 

(1.) Abflry. Thi* (tateoient is confirmed hjr Ibn IsAHq, who ttji that Wa- 
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seen above, was a MnsalmdH before the prophet himself. 
'Omar entertained so high an opinion of bitin that he called 
him one of the leaders of the Faithful.* As soon as the pro- 
phet received the first revelation he believed in him, and was 
one of the first six men who publicly professed their faith. 

Jabr, a Christian, of whom it is said that he taught Mo- 
Aammad the Scriptures, (see p. 99), was equalty an early 
convert to the Isl&m ; but being tortured he denied his faith, 
until his master al- jfadhramy came himself to the conTiction 
of the truth of the doctrine of the prophet ; and they now 
both joined his standard.* The name of Yas&r, who is 
mentioned along with Jabr, as having taught the Scriptnres 
to MoAammad, does not appear among his followers. He 
was probably dead; but we find among them his daughter 
Fokayhah, her husband ^ai^ab, her two brothers-in-law H&- 
rib' and Ma'mar, and the wife of the former. 

Another Christian, who, early embraced the Isl&m, was ^o- 
hayb Riimy, or the Roman. He had been broi^ht up in the 
Greek territory, and probably bom there. His descendants 
asserted that he was a native of the Greek empire ; that he 
ran away from his home, came to Makkah, and placed himself 
imder the protection of 'Abd Allah b. Jod'fin, with whom he 
remained till his (Ibn Jod'&n's) death.* The Arabic language 
and manners became so familiar' to him, that he passed for an 
Arab j and it was probably this circumstance which gave rise to 
the story, that he was a native of the tribe al-Namir b. Qi&sH ; 

raqab wM alive when BilU wat tortured, As Waraqah died be/ore MoJtammad 
assumed kii office, be maat have been tortar^d the fint time when he renounced 
idolatry. 

(1.) '"Omar naed to taj, Abd Bakriaoar leader (Sajyld), and he hat niana- 
mitted oar leader, meaning Bilal." — W£qiily. fol. 334, 

(2.) Zamakhsharr, Kaahihaf, 16, 108. 

(3.) Him b. al.i^irith b. Ma'mar b. Habjb b. Wahb b, Bodiifah b. JomaA. 
His vlfe was Fafimab, a daughter of al-MijalUl b. 'Abd Allah b. Aby Qan b 
'Abd Wodd b. Na^r b. MUik b. /fial b. 'Amir b. Lowstt. 

(4.) Wfiqidy, M. 223. 

(a.)lbnQotajbah. 
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that his father was governor for the Chozroes of al-Obollah, 
and resided at Thany near Moanl ; and that 9oh'iyb waa during 
hia infancy carried away by the Greeks, who had taken his fa- 
ther's castle by surprise ; and that he was brought up in the 
Greek dominions. There he was bought by Kalb, who took 
him to Makkah and sold Mm to 'Abd Allah b, Jod'fin as a 
slave. Subsequently he was manumitted by his master, but 
he remained under his protection. He joined the new sect 
when the prophet was in the house of a!-Arqam ; and though 
upwards of thirty persons had preceded him in acknowledg- 
ing MoAammad as a messenger of God, be was one of the 
first six persons who publicly professed their fidth. As he 
was without protection, the Qorayshites attempted by tor- 
tures to make him deny his conviction, but in vain ; be re- 
mained staunch. He had acquired considerable wealth at 
Makkah ; and therefore, when he intended to emigrate to 
Madynah with the prophet, the Qorayshites reproached bim 
for his ingratitude, saying, " Thou camest to this city as a 
poor man ; now, as thou hast made thy fortune, thou leavest 
us. We shall not permit thee to act in this manner." And 
they forcibly detained him. If you wish, he replied, I will 
leave all that I have behind. They consented to hia emigrat- 
ing on these terms, and he joined MoAammad. When the 
prophet heard of the sacrifice which he had made, he saidj 
9ohayb is the gjuner in the bargain; ^ohayb is the gainer.' 

(I.) Beeide the abo«e, the following alavea or -foreignera ire oifBtisned among 
the earlieat converlg : I. 'A'mir b. Fobayrab, wbose genealogy is not known. He 
was probably not of Arabic origin. He wag originally a alavo ofTofajl b. al-Zfarith, 
a maternal brother of 'Ayiahah. 'Amir embraced the IbMdi before MoAamniad 
went into the house of al-Arqam, and being tortnred for it Abu Bakr bonght and 
Riaaumitted him. He was killed A. H. 4, at an age of 40 years.— W£qidy, fol. 
223. 2. 'Amir (b. Raby'ahb. Malik b. 'Amir?) b. Raby'ahtbe joonger b, Hbjayr 
b. Salfirofin b. Malik b. Rabj'ah tiie elder b. Rofaydah b 'Abd Allah, who is called 
•Ani.b. H^oj-iib. QSii/b. llanab (Hinb?)b. Af9£'b. Do'my b. Jadylah. He 
was adopted ai a bod by 'Amir b. KhB«fib, and embruced the laISm before the 
prophet went into the honse of al-Arqam. 3. Yiair b. 'Amir b. MSlik of the 
Ana tribe, which la one of the MadAij tribea, and consequently related to the Mo- 
rid tribe. He came from Yaman to Makkah, and placed hi n.ielf under the pro- 
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The first convert of MoAammad from among those men, 
who had been, sceptics before he received revelations, was 
'Amr b. 'Abasah, of the Sohiym tribe/ He relates him- 
self what canaed him to donbt the truth of idolatry. An 
Arabic tribe, which was in the habit of worshipping stones, 
happened to be without a god. One of their chiefs went in 
search of one. He found four atones which he admired, and 
selected the finest of them as a god for his clan to worship. 
As he proceeded, he found a much finer stone; and be took 
it, and cast away the former. Before be reached home, he 
met with a stone, which pleased him better still, and be again 
enchanged the former for it. This, he says, convinced me 
that idols can do neither good nor harm. Later authors say, 

tection of Abd Hodatijhh b. al-Maghjrah Mskhzdmj, aod nunied Somajrsh a 
dlave woman of Abii Bodiayfali. She gave birth b; him to 'Amiii£r, to wbom 
Abu Hodxajtih gate hia freedom. When the lsl£m wa> promulgated y&air, hii two 
•DQi 'Ammlir nod 'Abd Allah, and bis wife Somajyah embraced it, and tbe latter 
was put to death by Abu Jahl. When she vrna pat to dealh ahe wai no longer 
the wife of T£ilr bat of aUAzraq a Greek slave, who wai proboblj a Christian. 
Al-Azroq waa at al-ISjif, and joiued the prophet at the siege of that city. 4. Kliab- 
bab b. Bl-Aratt b. Jonadilah b. Sa'd b. Khozaymnh b. Ka'b of the tribe of Sa'd 
b. Zayd Manab b. Tamym. He wae sold as a caiitire st Malikah, and bought by 
Omm Aomar a Khoza'ahite woman, who was a confederate of 'Awf b. 'Abd 'Awf 
a Zohrite. Some however say that he was bom at Makkah. It does not appear 
wbeo he obtained his freedom. He was the siilh convert to the Islam. 5. 'Abd 
Allah b. Mas'ud b. Ghiiil b. Hehyh b. ^hamkh b. Fir b. Makhziim b. g&MUb 
b. Kabil(K±hal?} b. al.Harith b. Tamym b. Sa'd b. Hodiayl, a confederate of 
'AbdAllahb. al-A^irithb. Zobrah. He was one of the iirst eighteen cODTerCs. 
Me was well informed, a pleasant companioc, and liia attachment to the prophet 
was boundless. He was mostly shout hia person, and had charge on his journeys 
of his toilet bag, (eee p. 88), slippers, Sic. He collected, previous to the flight, 
what had been revealed of the Qoran. The mother of 'Abd Allah was equally in 
cODStsut attendance on the prophet, and they were like his domestic servants. 
6. Maa'ud b. Kaby'ah al-Qiry b. 'Amr b. Sa'd b. 'Abd al-'Ozz£ b. Himlil b. Ghilib 
b. Mo^lim b. 'Ayidhah b. Sobay' b. al-Hiin b. Khozaymah vraa a confedeiate 
of the Zohrah family, and embraced the laUrn beibre MoAaauDad was in the 
hoDseof al-Arqam. 

(1.) 'Amr b. 'Ahasah b. 'Amir — [in the 'Ojitfn al-alhritthe name of Monqilia 
the pUce of 'Amir]— b. Khilid h. Ghadbirah b. 'Attib i,Or 'Affin) b. 'Amr al-Qayi 
b. Ilohthahb. Saiagmb. MaD9ur b. 'Ikrimah b. Kbaf afah b. Qays 'AyUn b. 
Modhar. According to a tradition in Moslim he was itie fourth who embraced 
the new faith. He wished lo remain with the prophet at Mskkab, but was re- 
commended by bim to return to his tribe until he might hear that he had left 
Makkah. lt>n 'Abasah tberelbie Joined him at Madynah after the battle of the 
ditch. He and Abu Dzarr had the aame mother, but different fathers. Hef 
name was Ramlah. Ibn 'Abasah died at /Timf in Syria. — Nawany, Biogr. Did. 
p. 480. 
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that he communicated his doubts to & Jew, and he informed 
him that a prophet would arise in Arabia, who woiild lead 
him to the true faith; and he directed him to go to Makkah. 
'Amr followed his advice, and arrived there just when Mo- 
hammad received the first revelations. When 'Amr came to 
Mohammad he asked him. Who are thy followers ? He said, 
A free man, meaning Abu Bakr, and r slave. Well, rejoin- 
ed 'Amr, this being the case, I form one-fourth of your com- 
munity.' 

The conversion of Abii Dzarr Ghif^,' one of the most 
thinking men of the new sect, of whom 'Alyy used to say, that 
he was covetous of knowledge, is contemporaneous with that 
of 'Amr b. 'Abas^. They were half brothers, havii^ had 
the same mother. ThBse two men remained but a short time 
at Makkah. They returned to their tribes ; but rejoined the 
prophet at Madynah. Abii Dzarr had equally renoimced 
idolatry before MoAammad/ and he was remarkable for 
bis abstemiousness, and his contempt for the goods and 
pleasures of the world. He considered it sinfdl to accumu- 
late more than was absolutely necessary for sustaining life. 

'Obayd Allah b. JaAsh, a cousin of MoAanunad,* of whom it 

().) Tbis uuweriE inlbn Qoiajbahand Nawawf; bnt the fbimer ucritwa it 
to 'Amr b. 'Abuafa, and the latter to Abu Dzarr. The Itoiy of 'Amr't oom- 
municaliDg bis donbti to a Jew I found in Abjary onlf . 

{■i. Abu Dzarr Jondob b. JoDtidah b. Sofj^n b. 'Obajrd b. al-Rafr'ah b. 
Hinim b. Ghifir b. Molafl b. Dliamiah b. Bakr b. 'Abd Manah b. Kinaiiali 
b. Khoiaymah, Abu Dzarr died at al-Eab«diati A. H. 32 — Nawaw;, ^ro^r. 
Diet. p. 7U. 

(3.) It is itated ia the /ni&i •1^'0^un that Abii Diair used to say prayeri 
three feara before the mixaiori of MoAammad. Bokbtlrf sayi tliat as soon as he 
heard chat a prophet had riaea at Mskkab, he sent his brotherg to make inquiries, 
and Bubaeqaently be went liimEetf ; and after he liad satisfied himielf that he was 
really a prophet, he exclaimed at the Ka'bah, " I declare there ii no God but the 
God, and MoAammad is the Messenger of thb God." But aecording to other ac. 
counts MoAammad recommended him to conceal his faitb, and to return to hii 
country. The account of Bokbsrj, like many otbers of hia traditions, is certain!; 
a lie. It is stated, that ha was the first who greeted the propliet with the wordi 
Saliim 'alajka. This became henceforth the form of salutation nsuel among 

(4.) 'Obayd Allah b. JsAsh b. Riyab b. Ghanm (Ya'mor 7) b. 9abarab b. 
Morrah b. Kathyr b. Obmmi b. J)<iddn b. A«ad b. Khozaymab. His mother 
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has been said, in p. 40, that he renounced publicly the reli- 
gion of his fathers before the mission of the prophet, iras one 
of bis earliest followers ; and with bira his two brothers, his 
three sisters,' and their husbands,* became converts; and before 
the hijrah the whole of the family of Dai&a, to which 'Obayd 
Allah belonged, embraced the new faith. *Obayd Allah pub- 
licly professed bis new religion ; and with a view of avoiding 
the persecutions of the Qorayshites he took flight to Abyssi- 
nia. There he embraced the Christian religion, and died in 
it. His brothers and sisters kept their futh secret up to the 
sixth year of the mission ; but they remained staunch ; and 
when the hijrah took place the whole family of DiSd^n emi- 
grated to Madynah and locked up their houses.' 

was Omaym*Ii> a daughter af 'Abd al-Mollt]ib. He wu tbenfore ■ comin of 
MoAammad. The *.i me when he and hii reUtiona embiaced the new religioa ■■ 
not apedtied, bat it 18 said by Wfqidf and Nawaw;, p. 337, (hat they were eon- 
verta o( MoAammad before be went into the home of al-Arqam, and therefore 
ver; few can have preceded them. 

(1.) Hia bratheci were 'Abd AUah the Motilated, who was killed at the battle 
of OAsd at an age of fort; jeari, aad 'Abd, His sistera were Zajnab, a wife of 
Mohammad, 0mm //abybali, and fiamnah, (aee Nawawj, Biegr. Diet. p. 337.) 
Accordiijg to the Qifmus p. 174, /famnah was a slave woman, and had to an- 
dei^ tortures for having embraced the islam ; but was bought by Abu Bakr aikl 

(3.) Mot'ab al-Kbarr b. 'Omayr b. Hishim b. 'Abd Manif b. 'Abd al-dlir 
b. Qo9»TT **' ^^ hnsband of Jfamnah. He fanDally jmned the new sect when 
MoAammad wag in the house of al-'Arqam, bathe concealed hla bith for faai of 
his mother and of his familj. After eome time, bowerer, it became known to 
them, and tber confined him until be took refuge in Abysiiinia. His parents 
were rich, and his motber was the moat elegant and welt dressed woman in Mak. 
kah. Mo^'ab was a very handsome young man, and bronght op in e»ery laiury ; 
but when he came back Irotn Abyssinia he was in the mott deplorable condi- 
tion, and had to bear tbe moat insulting language from bis moUier. He bore 
his misery with fortitude. MoAammad sent him subsequently in advance to Ma- 
dynah, to instruct the inhabitsnta in the Qorsn. He was killed in the battle of 
OAad, in which he fought with the utmost btsTery, in A. H. 3, at the ag» of 40 
years. He died in the greatest poverty. 

(3.) The Oiidan family was la confederation with Hath b. Omayyah and his 
son Abu Sofy&n. The members of tbe Dud£n family who emigrated to Mody. 
nab, heiides the family of JaAsh, are Ok&shah b. Mihqan b. Hortbinb. Qays 
h. Morrah h. Kathyr b. Ghanm : his brother Abu Sanfin b. MiAfaa ; hia son 
Sanfn b. Aby Sanan t Shoji' b. Wshb b. Raby'ah b. Asad b. 9obayb b. Milik 
b. Kathyr h. Ghsnm ; Arbad b. /fomayrah ; Ma'bad b. Nobatah ; Sa'yd b, 
Roqaysh; Yazyd b. Roqaysb ; MoAriz b. Nadhluh b. 'Abd Allah b. Morrah b, 
Kathyr b. Ghanm; Qaysb.Jibir; 'Amr b. MiA9an b. Malik i 9afw&n b. 'Amr ; 
hia brother Thaqf or Thiqifi Raby'ah b. Aktham i and al-Zobayr b. 'Obayd. 
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Zayd, the sceptic, who has been mentioned above, in p. 41, 
died five years before MoAammad received the first revehitions, 
and was buried at the foot of mount HaxL^ It was he who 
prepared the way for the prophet. " Zayd," says a tradition 
in Wliqidy, fol. 255, "was in search of the true religion. 
He disapproved of the tenets of the Christians and Jews, as well 
as of idolatry and the worshiping of stones j and he publicly at- 
tacked the religion of bis countrymen, and would not worship 
their gods, nor eat the flesh of animals which had been sacri- 
ficed to idols. He said to 'Amir b. Baby'ah, I have separated 
frommy tribe, and I follow the religion of Abraham; and I wor- 
ship the God whom he an d his son Ishmael worshipped. They 
were praying towards this Qiblah (the Ka'bah), and I expect 
that a prophet will arise &om among the children of Ishmael ; 
and though I fear I shall not Uve to see him, I believe in 
him ; and I bear witness that he is a prophet. If thou, O 
'Amir, livest long enough thou wilt see him." — "The prophet 
one day met Zayd, before his mission, in the lower part of 
BaldaA ;' and he offered him a dish of meat. Zayd refused 
to partake of it, saying that he woidd not eat the flesh of an 
animal which had been sacrificed to idols, or which had been 
slaughtered without the name of God being invoked upon it. 
He used to blame the Qorayshites for the manner in which 
they slaughtered animals, saying. The sheep has been created 
by God, and fed by God j for it is he who sends water from 
heaven, and produces grass from the earth. Yet you slaugh- 
ter it invoking another name than His. You thus neglect to 
acknowledge His bounty, and yon oflend Him.'" " Zayd b. 
'Amr went to Syria to enquire after the religion, and to fol- 
low it. He met a learned Jew, and asked him respecting 
his creed, saying. Perhaps I shall embrace your faith. The 

(1.) Two trnditiaol la WSqidf. 

(2.) " BaldaA is a widj before (eut of?) Makkftb, or b hill on the rotd to 
Jaddah." Q&mft, p. 2S7. 

(3.) A tradition of 'Abd Allah b. 'Omar, in BolsMis and Wiqidf. 
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Jew answered, Thou canst not follow our faith without load- 
ing a share of the wrath of God upon thee. Zayd rejoined, I 
avoid nothing more than the wrath of God, and I will as long 
as I can take care not to load it upon myaelf ; hut point out 
to me what the true reUgion is, if it be not Judidsm. The Jew 
answered, I know nothing better than that thou shonldst be 
a ifanyf. What is the fianyf ? asked Zayd. It is the rehgion 
of Abraham ; he was neither a Jew nor a Christian ; he wor- 
shipped nothing bat God. After this Zayd met a learned 
Christian. He asked him the same questions, and received 
the same answers. MTien Zayd had left them and was alone, 
he raised his hands and exclaimed, O God, I bear witneaa 
that I follow the religion of Abraham.'" Every word res- 
pecting Zayd la important ; and every word which he uttered 
we find again and again repeated in the Qorin. Like Zayd, 
Mohammad professes to be a £fanyf, and to follow the religion 
of Abraham, of whom he says, "Abraham was not a Jew nor 
a Christian ; but he was a /fanyf, a Musabnan, and not one 
of those who associate false gods with God."* In another 
passage of the Qor&n, 30, 39, he calls this the natural reli- 
gion; or, as he expresses it, the religion made by God, to 
which man has been created. 

It has been observed above, that the term Islfim, which is 
the name most frequently applied by Mohammad and his fol- 
lowers to their iaith, had be.n borrowed by them from Zayd; 
and it appears, from the tradition just quoted, that the word 
ifanyf, by which the new sect frequently distinguished itself 
from the followers of other religions, had equally been used 
by that sceptic. It may not be out of place here to explain 
the proper meaning of these two terms. Isl&m is the verbal 
noun, or infinitive, and Moalim, which has been corrupted 
into Muaalman, is the participle of the causative form of salm. 
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whicli means immunity, peace. The significatioa of Isl&m it, 
therefore, to make peace, or to obtain immunity/ either by 
compact, or by doing homage to the stronger, and acknow- 
ledging his superiority, and surrendering to bim, the object 
of the dispute. It also means simply to surrender.* In the 
Qor&n it signifies in most instances to do homage to God, to 
acknowledge Him as our absolute Lord to the exclusion of 
idols.' Sometimes, however, it occurs in that book in its 
technical meaning, as the name of a religion. 

The root from which Aanyf is derived means generally, to 
turn firom bad to good, or £rom good to bad ; and it seems, 
therefore, to answer to conversion and perversion. Al-R^Mb 
informs us that the Axabs before MoAammad called a man Aa> 
nyf, who had been circumcised, and who had performed the pil- 
grimage to the Ka'bah. In the Qor&n usually the words " and 
he did not associate false gods with the God," are added to 
Aanyf by the way of explaoation ; and it seems, therefore, to 
mean a man who turns, or has been converted from idolatry 
to the worship of the true God. That this is the signification 
of the word is clearly demonstrated by the following passage, 
Siirah 22, 31 and 33, " Avoid the abominations of the idols, 
and avoid false doctrines ; be Aanyfs (converts) to the God, 
and do not associate false gods with Him." 

(10 il-Bigbih, Diet, to Ihe Qandl, eiplsioa laUiii bj "enMriDg loto talm 

(peace) with saotber, m tliat both partiei maj enjojr immanity from ckcIi other's 
lurui." He alao hringa iaUm into coaneiion witb silim, wbich mean! to give 
tnoae; in advance on Che harveBt, which ia to be delitcred □□ a fixed data. Per- 
hapB ve might push the snatogr "{ the meaning of aalam and iil&m faither tiian 
thia author, and anppoae tiiat Che Arabi conceited that religion ia a compact with 
God, in Tirtoe of whicli ve earn eveilaating happineai in onr futoic life bj the 
good worka done in thia. 

(2.) It bat ihia meaning in the rolloiring sentence of the Qortb, 3, 18. "I 
have Borreadered mj face i,i. e. myself; to God." 

(3.) That thia ii the aenae of the ward iai&m ia parUculsrl; clear &om the fol> 
lowing lerae of the Qoraa, G, U. " Will yaa acknowledge ■ lord beaides the 
God ; beaidea Him who ia the Creator of heafen and earth ; beaidat Him who 
ptOTideiaawith nourishment and requirea no nourishment himself? I ha*e orders 
to be the first who doei Him homagt (i. e. acknowledges him at the Lord) ) be 
not of those who esaociate falae goda with him." 
V 
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Sa'yd, the BOn of Zayd,' and his disdples, were among the 
first coDTerts of MoAammad ; but Bome of them kept their 
faith secret out of fear of the 'Adyy family, with which they 
were united, until 'Omar, who was the most energetic man 
of the tribe, embraced the lalfim. Among the disciples of 
Zayd was 'Amir h. Rab/ah,' who joined the party of Mo- 
Aammad before he entered the house of al-Arqam, the four 
sons of al-Bokayr, (or Abii-Bokayr'), and probably also Wi- 
qid,* Abu Bakr and MoAammad himself. 

The first behevers in MoAammad after his family, and those 
who contributed most towards the progress of the new doc- 
trine, were Abii Bakr and his friends. Abii Bakr' was a 
wealthy merchant of the Taym family. His straightforward- 
ness in his dealings, and his benevolence, gained him the 

(l.) Sa'jd b. Ziijd b. 'Amr b. Nofayl was a nepheir of 'Omar b. s1-Kha(. 
lib. He embraced the lilSm before MoAammad entered the liooae of al-Arqam. 
He wai one °f '■^^ ""'^'^ aincere and devoted followera of MoAaniniad, and di«d 
kt'AiuqiD A. H. 60 or 51, at the age of 70 years. 

II 1 'Amir b. RtthT'oh 'Arzy. His genealng j runs, aeeorJing to Ibn al-Kalbj 
uni'osin alathr, 'Amir b. R^by'ah the vonnger b. Hojajr b SalSmfin b. MS- 
lik b Eahy'ah the elder b. Rotaydah b. 'Abd AUab, who vas called 'Aju:. b. W*- 
bil b. Qisi/ b. Hinb b. Af>;il b. Do'my b. Jadylah b. Asad b. Raby'ah b. 

(3.) It is staled by Waqidy, fol. 190, that the whole of thj femilj of al-BoUyr 
(or Abu.l-Bokayr — there ii soma doubt regarding bis name) embraced the Iglim 
before the flight, and emigrated to Madynah. Four eons of al. Bokayr are named, 
»ii. Gbafil, whose name MoAammBd changed into 'Aqil, Kbaiid, Jy£a and 
'Amir The genenlogy of aUIJokayr is b. 'Abd Yalyl b, Naehib b. Ghorrab (some 
write 'Ayaiab, and aome Ghyrab) b. Sa'd b. Tayth b. Bakr b. Bakr h. Abd MantUi 
b. Kiniinah. He was a mnfederate of Nofayl b. 'Abd al.'Oiia, the father of tba 

fidelity to Moftammadin tba bouse of al-Arqam. 'Aqil was killed at B,.dr in A. 
H. 3, at ao age itf 43 years ; and Kb&lid was killed ia A. H. 4, at an age of 34 

(4 \ Wiqid b. 'Abd Allah b. 'Abd Manaf b. 'Oiayr (in Waqidy 'Aiyi) b. Thi'- 
labab b. Yarbil' b. /fantialab b. Malik b. Zayd Man^h (Vaiyd Manfili ?) b. Ts' 
mym was told by his own relatiTes to al.Kba/fab the eon of Nofayl and father o( 
'Omar, who subsequently manumitted him and adopted him na his son. Wiqid 
swore fidelity to Mohammad before he entered the boose of al-Arqam, sad died in 
the begino ng of the Kbalifal of 'Omar. 

C5,) Abu Bakr meana the father of the lirgin. He was called lo beeanse his 
d»U"bter 'Ayishah waa tbe only woman whom MoAammad married as a maiden j 
all hi* other wives had been m^irried before. The name of Abii Bakr before the 
Warn waB 'Abd al-Ka'bah: the prophet changed it into 'Abd Allah. His fob- 
riqnec was 'Atyq. the old or excellent. Hia blher's name was AbA QoMfah 
'OthmiiD. He was a Uorayahite of Ihe Taym family, — Ibn Qotaybab. 
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confidence and affections of hia fellow-citizens. He was a 
pleasant companioti, and possessed an unusual share of com- 
mon sense ; but he waa defective in originality of ideas. His 
energy was the result of cool reflection and a conviction of 
rightj and his perseverance was neither heightened into impe- 
tuosity by sudden impulsea, nor ever damped by disappoint- 
ments. He was staunch as a friend, and made by nature to 
work out the ideas of others. The originality and sublimity 
of the genius of MoAammad, who was only two years older 
than Abii Bakr, fettered him from his childhood to his per- 
son ; and owing to his unlimited devotion to him he is called 
^iddyq, or the bosom friend of the prophet. It is stated 
that he believed in the unity of God previous to the mission 
of the prophet;' and many authors assert that he was the 
first to believe in him after Khadyjah. The prophet said, 
All my converts hesitated for some while before they acknow- 
ledged my mission, with the exception of Abii Bakr. He 
was to all appearance the confident and friend of the pro- 
phet, with whom he discussed, during the transition period, 
his doubts and specidations. When the fit of MoAammad 
gave a supernatural character to his ideas on religion, Abii 
Bakr must have felt as much satisfaction, and he must have 
been as ready to consider him as a prophet, as Xhadyjah and 
the rest of his family. The faith of Abii Bakr is, in my opi- 
nion, the greatest guarantee of the sincerity of MoAammad 
in the beginning of his career; and he did more for the 

(1.) Taitqyh of Ibn al-Jawiy, InafrBgment afa commentary an Bokhfirj (f) 
in my positssion an ancient Terse ii quoled to proie that Abii Uakr believed in 
the unity of God before the mission. According to tLe Ijitdn al'oy&ii it wai 
BsAyra who foretold to Abu Bakr the advent of a prophet. Id the game work it 
is stated, on the authority of Diohaby, ■' Wataqab, and persons like him, aa for 
instanae BaAjrn, were people of the ftttrah, and not of the islam;" and lower 
down it is ea Id, " people of the fatrah are those who died after MoAammad had 
reeeivBd the first revelation {nabiiwah), and before he asanmed his office (ria^Jah), 
This is the opinioD of Diohabip. The prophet assumed his office after the worth 
" O thoD wrapped np" was revealed to him ; and the first revelation was " Read." 
This goes br to confirm what has been said in page 80, and in pagei 97 et tegg. 
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sueceas of the IsUm than the prophet himself. His having 
joined MoAammad lent respectability to bis cause ; he spent 
seven eighths of his property, which amonnted to 40,000 dir- 
hams, or a thousand pounds, when he embraced the new 
faith, towards its promotion at Makkah ; and he continued 
the same course of liberality at Madynah ; and six of the ear- 
liest and most talented and respectable converts, who j(Hiied 
MoAammad, did bo at his persuasion ; and they had been 
evidently prepared by him long before the mission. They 
are 'Othm&i b. 'AS&a, a cousin of MoAammad, who was 
subsequently elected his third successor ;' al-Zobayr, a ne- 
phew of Khadyjah and a cousin of the prophet;* *Abd al- 
BaAm^ b. 'Awf,' an active and wealthy merchant of the Zoh- 
rah family, who was only ten years younger than the pro- 
phet ■* Sa'd b. Aby-1'Waqq^, a cousin of MoAammad, who 
was only sixteen yes^ of age ;* and ThlAah.* To these may 
be added the name of Kh^d b. Sa'yd, who was the fifth con- 
vert.' These again induced their friends to acknowledge 

(1.) 'OthTnaa b. 'Afflin, a coDiin of MoiUiDiDid by hii mother Arwi, a daugh- 
ter ot Bajdhi a ilonghter of 'Abd al-Mo«Blib. He married mccaauTel; two 
ilangliteri of the prophet, aod died an the third Khalif in A. H. 35. 

(2.) Al-Zobiyrb. al-'Awirim b. Khoinyled. Thia Khonayied wa»lhe ftthorof 
Khadfjah. Al-Zoba;r'> mother irag 9serr]rah, adanghter of 'Abd al.Moffalib, 
and therefore a sUter of Moiammad'i tatber. Al-Zobayr was killed in A. U. 36, 
•t au age of 67 year*. 

(3.) 'Abdal-RaAmdo b. 'Awf nrai a man of great taleati and activity. He 
■pent hie Tnoney liberally in charity, and in promoting the cause of the lllim. 

Hediedin A.H. 32. 

(4.) Sa'd a »on of Abli Waqqli^, who wa» a brother of 'Aminah the mother of 
MoAammad. He wai a Zobrite ; and according to aome he waa the fifth, and ae> 
cordiDg to otbera the seventh convert He died in A. H. &S, 

[A.) TalAabb. 'Obayd Allah, of the Taym family,* waa a reUtioD of Abu Bakr. 
Hotammad called him the Good TalAah (Taltah al-khayr.) 

(6.) It nonld appear that be believed in tlie immortality of the foul belbra 
MoAammad, for it ii laid that he wse induced to follow him by a dream, in which 
be law himielf on the brink of hell fire and on the point of feUinjc into it. Hi* 
father attempted to uve him, bat in vain. Then came MoAammad and took him 
by the girdle, and he feit liimself in aafety. The example of KMlid wai early 
(bllowed by Ilia brother 'Amr, and anbaequently by Abin another brolher of hi*. 
KhUid waa much ill treated by hia father for bli ^tfa, and took refuge wilh Mo- 
Aammad, with whom be lived antil he took flight to Abyiainia. He wa* the first 
who emigrated to that country. 

(7.)W£i]idyiafarm*aiia foL 2S6, (alao Nawiwy, Blogr. Did. p. 414, quoting 
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Mohammad as a prophet;' so that the group of early con- 
verts, which waa headed by Abii Bakr, may be estimated at 

Ibn Sa'd, i. G. U iqidy), that along wilh 'Abd-aJ-KahmJu b. 'Airf four other 

men vent to MoAammad and became hia followers before he vent into Iha honw 
of al-Arqam, vii. 'Obaydah b. al-HSrith b. al-Mo«aUb b. 'Abd Manif b. 
Q0VC7J-, Abii SaUmah, a Makhiumite 1 'Obaydah b. al-Jarr£&, (he Truat-TOf 
thf, of Che banu Fihr ; and 'Otbmfia b. al-Mali'iic, a JomaAite. The eiaibple 
of 'Otbm^ b. Mat'idu waa followed, before Mojiamniad went into Ibe hoaie of 
al.Arqnm. bj bis lOQ aJ-Siyib, bj bii brotbera 'Abd Allah and Qodamah, and 
by Ma'mar b. »l-Hintb a JomaAite, who waa 'Othman'a grsndion bj bia daugh- 
ter Qotajlah. 'Othm£a was of a reSectiva aod melancholy dispoaition, and ab. 
itained fiom the use of wioe dnriug the Ume of paganism. He was fond of 
BKetic exerciies, aad vonld have lived in aolitade and sbsCainad from women had 
MoAammBd permitted him to do so, " One day the wife of 'Othm£n b. Mati'un 
paid a Tibit to the wives of the prophet, and she found them well attired and com- 
fortable ; and tUej aaid to her how thou dost look 1 (how ill dresaed thou art!) 
yet there is no man richer amoog all the Qorajsb tribe than thy huaband. She 
laid, We do not enjoy life ; at night he prays, and in the day he laata. They re- 
ported this lo the prophet. When he met 'Othman, he aaid, Thou bast an ex- 
ample in me. 'Olhm£a answered, By my father and my mother, irhat doeat 
thou mean ? The prophet replied, ThoH fastest dnring the day, and prajett da- 
ring the night. 'Olhm£n said, Yes ; I do eo. But you must not do it, Said the 
prophet ; thy eye baa claims upon thee, thy body has claims upon thee, and thy 
family has claims upOD thee, t^y and sleep, fast and eat. When 'Othmio's 
wife came again *o UoAammad's house, she wu perfumed like a bride. Well 
done 1 said the wires of the propheL She replied. We are now living like other 
people." 'Otbm&n died in the third year after the hijrah. It ii stated by W&qidy, 
fol. 196, that the whole of the family of Mati'lin, men and women, were con- 
verted before the hijrah, and emigrated to Madynah. 

The eiample of 'Obaydab b. al-Harith was followed by his two brothers — al< 
Ibfayl, who died in A. H. 32, at an age of 70 ; and al ifofayn, who was married 
to a niece of Khidyjah, and died ia A. H. 32, a few months after hie brother ; 
and by his kinamsn MiafaA b. Oth&thah b. 'AbbCd b. al MoMalib, who died in 
A. tl. 34, or according to Nawawy in 37, at tbs age of &S. Miafah vras, by bia 
mother, a relation of Abj Bakr. 

(1.) The following were originally the trades of thoae men, who rose to high 
importance through the introduction of the islam : " Abu ITalih sold periumea and 
tometimea wheat ; Abu Bakr, 'Othman, 7!>lAah and 'Abd al.RaAmia b. 'Awf were 
merchanta (ahop- keepers] ; Sa'db. Aby Waqqa; manofaclured arrows ; al-'Awwtm 
the father of ai-Zobayr waa a grain merchant [according toone copy he was a tay- 
lor] ; al-Zohayr. 'Amr b. al-'Ag, and 'Amr b. Koniyi were bntchera : a1-'A99 b. 
Hisbtira, the brother of Abu Jahl, and al.Walyd b. al-Mozgyr>li "ct^hlackamidiB; 
'Oqhah b, Aby Mo'ay< waa a wine merchant ; 'Othmin b. TUAah, to whom MoAaoi- 
mad gave the keys of the Ka'bah, and Qays b. Makhramah arcre tayloca ; Abu So- 
tjia b. jfarb traded in raisina and red leather (of Yaman mannfactnre) ; 'Oibah b. 
Aby Waqqaj was a cirpeater ; Omayyah b. Khalaf sold wheat [according to One 
copy atone potj] ; 'Abd Allah b. Jo'dtin waaa coppersmith, — he also kept public 
women end sold their children ; al.'Af b. W&yil the father of 'Amr cured horaeaand 
camels; al-Nadbrb. al.Harith b. Ksldah, and al-Hskam b. Aby-l-'A;f the father 
of Marwin, played the harp and sung ; /forayth b. 'Amr the father of 'Amr, Qays 
Fihry the faiher of DhaAAik, Ha'marb. 'Othm£a the grand bther of 'Omar b. 'Abd 
Allah — [aceordingtooneeopy 'Amr b. 'Obayd Allah] — and Syryn the ftther of 
MoAammad, were equally mnticians ; MoAammadthe son of Syryn waa a merchant. 
Abu-l-HdsanMad^yny re'.atea, thatYazydb. al-Mohillib had a garden laid ont in 
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twelve or thirteen men, all of whom were of good family, ac- 
tive, endowed with extraordinary Ermnesa, enei^ aod ta- 
lents ; and moat of them were set up in bnsinesa and weal- 
thy.' Thia dozen of men, (to whose number we must add 
'Omar), were, as long as MoAammad was alive, his principal 
advisers ; and after hia death they founded an empire which 
surpassed that of the B>omans. Those who call these men hot 
headed fanatica must take fanaticism as synonymous with 
wisdom and perseverance. We find that in all their ac- 
tions they were g^ded by the most consunmate prudence 
and by cool reflection ; and their objects were in most cases 
noble, and the means which they employed were rarely ob- 
jectionable. 

From the preceeding account of early converts, and it em- 
braces nearly all those who joined MoAammad during the 
first six years, it appears that the leading men among them 
held the tenets, which form the basis of the religion of the 
Arabic prophet, long before he preached them. They were not 

his paUce in KborBs^n. When Qotnybah b. MoElim succeeded to the GoTcrameiit 
hepnt biscanielaintoit. The MariabliD of Marnsn »Bid to hi'm, This nns a gar- 
den, and you make a csmcl-stdnd of it. Qotajbsh su&wereil. M; father «a> a 
camel driver, and the father of Y»ijd was a gardener. Mojammi' the ascetic 
was a weaver; Ajyiib sold morocco leather, and be is called the leatber-eeller i 
ai-Mosayyib the father of Abti Sa>d was an oilman ; .Maymun b. MehraD wag ■ 
merchant; M^Iiln b, D;n&r sold piper and copied booliB :tbe Qoran) ; Abli Hn- 
njfah (he fonnder of a sect nas a iBw-eilk merchant." Ibn Qotaybah, Midi al. 
•Mi'Aif, p. 357. 

(I.) "At Ibe bonr of prayer MoAammad went out wilh 'Aljy secretly for faar 
of 'Alyy'a father Abu Jalib ana bis other relations, into the narrow Talliea 
ronnd Makkuh to attend to their devotional eiercises. and retumeJ in the even- 
ing. They went on in this manner for BOme lime. Accidentally Abii 7iilib pabsed 
by tbcm whilst tbey were saying tbeir praj-irs, and be said Co MoAsmmBd, What 
is the religion of which sb 1 observe thou art a follower ? This, replied the pro- 
phet, is Che religion of God, bis angels, and his prophets, and of our father Abra- 
ham, or soDietbing lo the same effect. And be continned saying something 
to the following effect: God has deputed me as his messenger to bis serrauts. 
Thou. O UDcie, bast the greatest claims that I shoQld give to tliee good advice, and 
that I should call thee to the true faiih ; embrace it, and aEsist me in propogating 
it. Abu TlUibreplied. 1 cannot leare my faUh. which is Che faitb of my fathers; bat 
ai long as I live, 1 will protect thee." — 7«bary from Ibn Ichiq and otbera. — 
Henceforth it tppeara be went (as long aa the persecution did not nin very high) 
to the Ka'bah to say his prayers, as appears from the following traditioix. 
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his tools, but his constituents. He clothed the sentiments, 
which he had in common with them, in poetical language ; 
and his malady gave divine sanction to his oracles. Even 
when he was acknowledged as the messenger of God, 'Omar 
had as much or more influence on the development of the Is- 
l&m as MoAammad himself. He sometimes attempted to over- 
rule the convictions of these men, but he succeeded in very 
few instances. The IsUm is not the work of Mohammad ; 
it is not the doctrine of the Impostor ; it embodies the faith 
and the sentiments of men who, for their talents and virtues, 
must be considered as the most distinguished of their nation, 
and who acted under all circumstances so faithful to the spi- 
rit of the Arabs that they must be regarded as their repre- 
sentatives. The Isl£m is therefore the offsping of the spirit 
of the time, and the voice of the Arabic nation. And it is 
this which made it victorious, particularly among nations 
whose habits resemble those of the Arabs, like the Berbers 
and Tatars. There is, however, no doubt that the Impostor 
has defiled it by his immorality and perverseness of mind, 
and that most of the objectionable doctrines arc his. 

During the first three years MoAammad preached his reli- 
gion secretly, and he concealed himself with bis followers in 
the ravines near Makkah to say prayers.' Besides his own 
family, some slaves, and Abii Bakr, none of his followers pro- 
fessed bia faith publicly during this period.* 

(I.) 'Afjrf a Kindite, who was a half brother of al-Ash£ttib. Qajs, tbef both ba- 
ling had the xame mother, said, I was an intimate friend of a1- 'Abbas b. 'Abd al. 
Mo/(alib, who lued lo visit Yaman, and to buy ottar, with a view of aelliDg it agiia 
during the pilgrimage. Oae day whilst I was ia company of al-'Abbis at Mint 
(according to two Other traditions at the Ka'bah) there came a man, made ■eiOD 
ablutioDB, stood up and said prayers ; and then Gan.e also a woman and a youth, who 
did the same. I asked al-'Ab'bas who they were ; and he said, This ia my ne- 
phew MoAammad. He believes that God has sent him as a messenger { and this 
is my nephew 'Ally, who is a follower of MoAammad." I^bary, original text, p. 
105, three traditions. 

(2.) " 'Ammir b. Yisir said. I saw the prophet when he had do other follow- 
era but five slaves, two women and Ahii Bakr." A tradition in Moslim. The 
namct of these persons are mentioned in a note iti page 177. We must add to 
them the name of 'Atyy. 
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In a small commnnity like that of Makkah, the fits and 
subsequent pretensions of a member of a respectable family 
could Dot fail to create a great sensation. Many young men, 
particularly of the poor classes, which are always &Torable to 
changes, believed in bis mission.' But they were not prepar- 
ed to undergo martyrdom for the new &ith ; and being with- 
out protection, they deserted bim in the hour of trial. They 
were seeds fallen upon stony places. 

The aristocracy of Makkah first viewed his pretensions with 
pity, an(< contented themselves with ridiculing him. When 
tbey saw him they would say, " Here comes the son of 'Abd 
Allah, who briiigB tidings from heaven." Only a few of them 
went early to extremes and heaped gross insults upon him.* 
The first part of his creed, " there is but one God," is self-evi- 
dent ; and to believe the second part " MoAammad is a mes- 
senger of Grod" requires no greater stretch of faith than to 
consider him possessed by jinn. Many of them were there- 

(l.) The " prophet called to tbr iiUm publicif and Becretl;, anil >uch as liked 
liMtued la bim from among Che young men and weak (unprotected) people. In 
Ibis manner the flock of tLe raitbful becmne numeroiu. The unbelievers among 
the QorayibitcB did not Heny tbe ttntb of what be said. Wben be passed a plac* 
wbere they were assembled tbey used to point at him Saying, ' Tbe boy of 'Al>d 
al-MoJ'alib talks from beaven (iaipiralion).' Tbna matters went on until he 
■poke ill of their godi, whom tbey worshipped besides Him, and declared that 
their fathers, who bad died disbelieving, were lost ; tben tbey assaniedit hoatile atti- 
tude towards him." A tradition of Zobry in Weqidj. " MoAammad b. Sa'd 
says, I aaked my father, Wsa Abii BakrthefiratamongyoDwbo believed? andhs 
answered, No : there were more than fifty persons wbo eicbraced the isUm before 
him i bat he was the most distinguished among tbem." T^bary, p. 111. Tkil 
tradition refers to the alavea and foreigners mentioned abovt^ who beliered in the 
one God before MoAammad. 

(3.) IntbeKasbsbfif, 15, 95 the fjllowingiiTe names are mentioned : at- Walyd 
b. al-Moghytah, al-'A; b. aI-W£yil, al-Aswad b. 'Abd Yaghiiib, al.Aavid b. 
'Abd al-Moffuiib and al.A£nlb b. aI-7VlafiUh ; they all died previoua to tbe bat- 
tle of Badr. According to W£qidy, fol. 38, Ibe most inveterate enemies of the 
prophet were Abii Jabt b. Hishim, Abd Lijiab b. 'Abd al.Mo/falib and 'Oqbab, 
b. AbyMo'ayf. Less spiteful were al-Aswad b. 'Abd Yaghulb, al-HSrithb. Qaji 
b. 'Adyy, who is asually oiled Ibn Gbayfalah, Gbayjalah being bis mother, d- 
Wal;d b. al-Mogbyrab, Omayyah and Obay, two sons of Kbalaf, Abii Qaya b. al- 
Fakib b. Bl-Moghyrah, al-'Aq b. W£yil, al-Nadr b. aU^artth, Monabbita b. al- 
/Tajjtij, Zohayr b. Aby Omayyah, al-S£jib b. ^ayfy b. 'Ayldi, al-Aswad b. 'Abd 
al-Asad, sl-'Af b. Sa'yd b. Bl-'d[f , a). 'A; b. H£sbim, al-/fakam b. 'Abj-l-'Ai; 
and 'Adyy b. aV-Htanii, Tbey were neighbours of MoAammad, and annoyed bim 
very mocb ; hut he bore their sfnte with great patience. 
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fore half inclined to believe in him.' The great obstacle 
agfdnst their entire conversion waa, no donbt, their jealotuy : 
they could not be prevailed upon to acknowledge the man, 
who had been compelled to earn his livehhood by tending 
their sheep, aa their superior. 

Finding no serious opposition he resolved, in the fourth 
year of his misaion, to convey the message which he had re- 
ceived from heaven in a solemn manner to his countrymen. 
The sentiments which animated him, when he hazarded this 
step, are expressed in the following words of the Qor&n, 15, 
94 — 99j in which God admonishes him courageously to fulfil 
his call : " Profess pubhdy the command which God has giv- 
en to thee; separate thyself from the polytheiats ; we are a 
sufficient protection for thee against the scoffers, who acknow- 
ledge other gods besides the God. They will soon know (i. e. 
be punished). We know that thy heart is contracted by what 
they say j but persevere in the praise of God ; be one of those 
who prostrate themselves and serve thy Lord until the cer- 
tainty (death?) may overtake thee." He ascended the 9^ 
a slight eminence in one of the principal streets of Makkah, 



(1.) "WheD MoAammail Gnt publicly preacbedthe IiUm, hiBconntrjimen did 
not leparata themselTSi from him, nor did tbey oppOM bitn, accordiDg to the in- 
formation wliicb I posseu, onlil be mentianad tlieir gods and condemned tbem. 
Bat when he did ■□ it created ■ great lenaation : they placed themaalTei in op- 
poiition to Mm , uld bia adTerBsrlea and enemies made commoa caiue vitb each 
other." — Ibn lihiq. " At first when he, that is to Day, the Messenger of God, 

S reached to hi* people the doctrine which God bad revealed to him, and bt^an to 
iffnie the light which God had aent to him, they did not mnch differ from him, 
■Dd tbey were half inclined to listen to him, (i. e. to follow him ;) fant when he 
mentioned their TagbiiCa, ahriasa of idalatrooi worship, there eime aome men of 
the Qorayih tribe, from lUyif, who bad property. They denied the troth of what 
he said ; tbey were lery violent agaioat him, and diaapproved of his preaching; and 
they eacouraged their followers to be iueotent againat him ; and the generality of 
the people left him, and only those whom God preaerved remained staunch. 
They were few, and matters remained thus, ns long aa God had decreed that 
they should remain. At length the heads of the families of Makkah agreed to 
force those of their children, brothers and kinsmen, who followed htm, to forsake 
the religion of God. This persecution entailed great hardships npon bis fcdiow. 
era. Some forsook him, but aa many as God pleased remained atannch. When 
the Moalima were exposed to these peraecntioos, the prophet ordered them to 
emigrate into Abjaiinia." A letter of 'Orwoh, who died in A. H. 94, to tbe 
Khalif 'Abd al-Malik b. Marw£n, in nbary'a orig. text, p. 137. 
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not far from hh own house, and exclaimed : " O Qoray- 
shitea !" — Many persons assembled roimd him to see what he 
had to say. He asked them, " If I were to tell you that there 
is an army on the other side of that mountain^ wotild you be- 
lieve me?" " Yea," they answered, "we do not consider 
thee to be a liar." He continued, " I come to you as an ad- 
moniaher ; I am preceded by a great punishment ; and if you 
do not believe in me, a great pimishment will befal you. — O 
children of 'Abd al-Mortahb, O children of 'Abd Man&f, O 
children of Zohrab — he enumerated in thi^ manner all the 
Qorayshite families — Ood has commanded me to admonish 
my kinsmen ; and I bring no luck for you in this life, nor sal- 
vation in the life to come, unless you pronounce the words 
" There is no God but the God." Abii Lahab said, " Mayst 
thou be bereft of the remainder of thy days ! ia that what thou 
calledat us for ?" On this occasion the Surah was revealed, 
which begins, "Destruction on the hands of Abii Lahab." 

Mohammad now formally separated himself &om the poly- 
theists, and condemned their religion, expoaing the folly of 
worshipping idols, which " can do neither good nor harm," 
He used the bitterest invectives against his adversaries, and 
went so far as to declare that their and his own fathers, having 
died in idolatry, were undergoing eternal punisbmeut in hell. 
These declarations, and above all the progress of the new sect, 
which roused the jealousy of the aristocracy of Makkah, caus- 
ed his enemies to combine, aud to act more systematically. 
They were joined by men of moderate councils, like 'Otbah 
and Shaybah, two sons of al-Raby'ah, and by Abii Sofy&n, 
who appears henceforth as the leader of the Qorayshites. 

It has been observed in the preceding pages, that the life 
and property of an Arab is guaranteed solely by his kinsmen 
and their allies. He could therefore only have been coerced 
by his family in the same manner as Zayd was put under re- 
straint by his relations (see p. 43). At all events, they might 
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have threatened him, that if he would not desist from his in- 
novations, they would withhold their protection from him ; 
but Ahii T^lib his uncle considered it inconsistent with his 
honor to pursue such a course. He, on the contrary, promis- 
ed him bis protection; and his brothers and cousins the Mo/- 
falibites stood by him, though most of them, like Abu Talib, 
remained faithful to the religion of their fathers. It was ho- 
nor alone which bound them to their most sacred engage- 
ment : to guarantee the fullest liberty to their kinsmen, a 
duty which was in their eyes infinitely more imperative than 
religion. The Qorayshites could therefore take no violent 
measures against the prophet, unless they were prepared to 
exterminate his whole family. Abii Bakr, and apparently 
others of his followers, were similarly situated; their families 
thought it their duty to protect their lives.' The enemies of 
the new rehgion sent a deputation to Abii Jilib, to represent 
to him that his nephew was speaking in blasphemous terms 
of their gods and religion ; that he was accusing them of folly ; 
and that he maintained that their fathers were condemned to 
eternal punishment; and they tried to prevail on him either to 
force Mo/iammad to relinquish this course, or to give him 
up to them. Abd T^b gave them an evasive answer. After 
some time they again waited upon him, and threatened that 

(I.) " First were eeven pcnoDi who pubKclj proHsMed the lalam : th« pro- 
phet, Abu Bskr, Bil41, Kfaabbib, ^ohayb, 'AmmSr aad Somafjah the mother of 
'Amm^r. The prophet wag protected by hig uncle, and Abii Bakr b; hii ftmll; ; 
bat the other tire pertons (beiag freed Blarei) were without protection, and were 
llt-trested." Wtiqidj, in the aecouot of Biliil. 

The clans did not protect tboae of Iheir number, who had joined Mojiammad, 
agiiDst ill- treatment 1 but they ptatented their lites. jbn leAaq relatea that the 
Makhiumitei cime to Ilisb^m b. al-Walyd b. al-Mogbjrah. who wii a nmat ito. 
lent adversery of MoAimmad, and demaoded that he ihonld gWe np hia brother al- 
Walyd, who bad embraced Ibe lalfm. He readily complied with their wiah,andal- 
lowed them to ill.treat him to any extent. Bu! ha added, ■' Take care do not put 
him to death ; if you do. I kill one of yoni cbiefa, and anceaBing war abill rage be- 
tween ua and you." The Bedouin notions of honor demand the protecUon of 
the Uvea of their clansmen only. It it cerUin that lisd the aorayshitea killed 
MoAaromad, ao many of hia follower* would ha»e aacrificed their Uvea that moat 
of the familiea of Makkati would hate had to revenge the blood of a ralaliT* 
against hii enemiea. and that the latter would have been the loiert. 
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if he would not comply with their wishes, they would go to 
estremea. They concluded their speech with the words : " We 
will no longer bear his blasphemy towards our goda, nor his 
insults towards us ; if thou givest him protection, we will fight 
with him and with thee, until one of the two parties shall have 
been extinguished." Ahu 7%Ub was much grieved that he 
should live on such terms with his countrymen ; and he sent 
for MoAammad, and explained to him into what a disagreeable 
situation he had brought him, and to what danger lie had 
exposed him and the whole family. The prophet thought 
that his uncle would yield to necessity, and withhold Ms pro- 
tection from him j and he said, " By God, O uncle, if they put 
the sun to my right side and the moon to my left, I will not 
^ve up the course which I am pursuing until God gives me 
success, or until I peiish." Abu T^ib was moved, and assured 
h'™ that he would not surrender him, whatever he mtgh^ 
preach. 

Among the followers of the prophet were representatives of 
most of the families of Makkah; and his enemies could not count 
on much assistance, if they were to rush into civil war. They 
went therefcire a third time to Abu 7dlib, and offered to g^ve 
him 'Omfirah b. al-Walyd, a youth of good femily and prepos- 
sessing appearance, in exchange for Mohammad, whom they 
wished to put to death. To Europeans such an offer must 
appear preposterous and incredible. But the strength of a 
family consisted in its numbers, and the position and safe- 
ty of an individual depended on the strength of his family. 
The loss or accession of an active young man to a clan was 
therefore a matter of great consideration. Abu 7%lib revised 
this offer with scorn, and the Qorayshites left, repeating their 
threats. On the evening of the same day, MoAammad was 
missing. Abu T^b assembled the young men of the ^milles 
of Hiishim and al-Mof^alib, and told them to take their swords 
and to follow him to the Ka'bah. Every one was to single 
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out one of the chiefe of the Qorayshites, and at a given sign 
they were to fall upon them by surprise, and to dispatch them. 
They all agreed, though they were not followers of the la- 
l&m J bnt when they were on the point of carrying out their 
plan, Zayd b. H&nthah came to Abu Talib, and assured him 
that MoAatnmad was alive. Abu TUlib swore that he would 
not return to his house before he had seen him. Zayd has., 
teued to the prophet, who was concealed, with his followers, 
in a house near the (^af& (viz. the house of al-Arqam), to in- 
form him of what was going on. MaAommed went to Abii T&- 
hb, and assured him that he had not been injured. Abu T^ib 
told him that he might go to his own house, aud that he 
would stand for hia safety. The nest morning he came to 
the prophet, took him by the hand and went with him to the 
place where the Qorayahites were assembled, followed by the 
HJwhimites and Moi/alibites; and he said to them, Qorayshites, 
do you know what my intentions were? He told his follow- 
ers to uncover their sworda, which they had concealed under 
their clothes, and continued to say, " Had MoAammad heen 
killed, not one of yon would have been spared. We and yo« 
would have rushed into destruction." When the chiefs saw 
that, they were all thunderstruck, more particularly Abu Jah].* 
This determined attitude of Abii Tllib deterred the Qoray- 
shites fi^om attempting the life of Mo^mmad. £ach tribe 
now tormented those of its members, who were suspected of 
being his followers. Even men of wealth and importance did 
not escape insults and imprisonment ; but the weight of the 
persecuticm fell chiefly on Mostadha'iis,* that is to say, per- 
sons without protection; they starved them, refused them wa- 
ter, beat them, and throw them at noon on the hot sand un- 

(1.) W&qidf. This snthar speski oalj of ciDe deputation of the QoriTShite* 
to Abu TUib. Ibn IsA£q meDtioui three. 

(3.) " The MoBtadhi'ifunwerepenoniwhohRdaoreUtiTeiBt Makkih, uidirwe 
without protectioa or power, ^le Qoiajibiles therefore toctored them, &«." 
Wtqidf, foL 2sr. 
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der a scorching sun, and inflicted every imagiiiable torture 
upon them, until they nearly expired. Most of them denied 
their faith and -worahipped al-L&t and al-'Ozzd. Among the 
few who had fortitude enough to bear the tortures were Biliil, 
who was protected by Abii Bakr, and Sommayyah, a slave 
woman, who was stabbed by Abu Jahl, and who died the first 
martyr of the IsMm. 

Abij Jahl was the arch enemy of the new religion. If a 
man of a good family, who could count on the protection of 
his kinsmen, embraced it, he blamed and insulted him, say- 
ing: " Thou hast forsaken the religion of thy fathers j we shall 
henceforth consider thee as a fool ; we shall place no weight 
on thy councils, and we shall treat thee like an out-cast of so- 
ciety." If the new convert was a merchant, he would say : 
" We shall ruin thy commerce and thy property ;" and if he 
happened to be a mostadha'if, he beat him, and encoun^ed 
others to do the same.' 

At length persecution ran so high, and so mauy apostatized, 
that MoAammad advised some of his followers to leave Mak- 
kab, lest his whole llock might desert him. " In Abyssinia" 
he S£ud, " rules a pious and just king ; his country is in a 
flourishing conditiouj and it is one of the most profitable 
markets of our tribe ; Abyssinia is your refiige." Eleven 
men and four women, moat of them of good families,* manag- 

(1.) Ibnla4£i]. 

(2.) Tbe person) wlio emigrgted on this ttccasioD to Madjnah are : 1. 'Oih. 
mia b. AtTan ; 2. His nife Raqajfoh, a daughter of tbe prophet i 3. Abu Hodi&j- 
fah b. 'Otbab, of the 'Abd Shama ftmily ; 4. hii wife Sahlab, dsngbter of SohBjl 
b. 'Amr ; 5. al-Zobayr b. al-'Awwam, an Aiadite ; 6. Mo9'Bb b. 'Omayr b. H£>him 
(thus write Ibn IsA&q and W£qidj, but Taharj writei Mishfim] b. 'Abd Manif b. 
Abd al-dar ; 7. 'Abd al-Ra^mfia b. 'Awf, a Zobrite ; 8. Abii SaUtnah b. 'Abd al- 
Aatd (thni irrlte WSqidy and Ibn IaA£q, but Ttharj baa 'Abd al-A<bhal). a 
Makhilimita ; 9- bia wife Omm Salmah, a daughter of Abu Omayjah b. al- 
Moghyrah b. 'Abd Allah b. 'Omar b. MalLhiiim ; 10. 'Othmao b. Mati'uD ; 11. 
'Amir b. Raby'ah, of ihe tribe of An7 b. WSyil i 12. his wife Laylai 13. Abu 
Sabarahb. Aby Rohm b. 'Abd ai-'Oiia 'Amiry ; 14. ifi/ib b. 'Amr— acconlingto 
some be waj the lirat who proceeded to Abysiinia; 15. Sohayb b. BaydbA, of the 
ban; el-/{aritb ta. Fihr ; 16. 'Abd Allah b, Mu'dd (Ibn laAiq omita thia name, 
bat it it in Thbarj, who haa two ianlidB for hia lieC, and in Waqidy.) Ibn Ia4aq 
aaya that tbe chief of the emigr«nt« vitt 'Othni&n b. Hati'uo. 
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ed, in the month of Rajab, the fifth year after the prophet had 
entered on his office, and the second after he had public- 
ly proclaimed himself a prophet, to escape from Makkah 
without being noticed, some of them riding, and some 
on foot. They safely reached the port of Sho'aybah, near the 
modern Joddah, where they found two vessels destined for 
commerce, which took them over the Eed Sea for half a dy- 
nar. The Qorayshitea pursued them to the sea shore, hut 
could not overtake them. The Najfishy, or king of Abyssinia, 
received them with the utmost hospitality. This is called 
the first hijrah, or emigration to Abyssinia.' 

After they had been two months in Abyssinia they receiv- 
ed the intelligence that the Makkians had in a body embrac- 
ed the religion of MoAammad. The following was the source 
of this rumour. 

In the month of Ramadhftn, he went to the Ka'bah, 
where he found many persons assembled, and read to them 
the 53rd Siirah of the Qor&n ; — " By the star when it pass- 
eth away, your countryman does not err ; nor he is led astray, 
in what he preaches ; he has not his own way, but a revela- 
tion he does say; a mighty one, of great sway, personally ap- 
peared to him in open day, where there rises the sun's ray; 
high in the sky, he did fly ; then he drew nigh in his array, 
and only two bows' distance from him he did stay, that the 
revelations, which he had to say, he might to his servant con- 
vev. How can Mohammad's heart a falsehood state? Why 

(1.) There is a great confuEion regaidiog the tiro flighU to Abjs^ia. The 
facta mentioned in the following pasiBgeofthe 'Oyin alathar, whicb cleira up the 
dilScaltiet, seem to me to be well founded. " There were two emigrationa to Ab;a- 
■tnia : the first dme 12 men and i wDmeTi emigrated. The; returned to Makkah 
when they heard thut a concilialion had taken place. But being again verj 
ill-tteated they emigrated a second time to the number of 83 men, pro- 
vided 'Ammar wag of the party, and 18 vomen. The QDrayahilea twice aant 
measengera to the Naj^by. the lirat time after the flight to Abysaioia. and the 
aecond time after the battle of Badr. In both inataoces 'Amr b. al-'Aq waa One at 
the Diessengera ; in the first instance he was accompanied by 'Om&rall b. al- 
V.'alyd, and the second time by 'Abd Allah b. Abj Raby'ah." 
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do you with him on his vision debate ? He saw him anotlie^ 
titae, in the same state j at the sidrah tree of the limit he 
did wait ; there to the garden of repose is the gate ; and 
whilst the tree was covered, with what at the top of it hover- 
ed, MoAammad attentively looked, and his eyes &ain the 
sight did not deviate ; for he saw the greatest of the signs of 
his Lord. Do you see al-Ldt, and al-'Ozzd, and Mdnak, the 
third idol of yours ? they are sublime swans' and their inter' 
cession tcUl be of use to you before the Lord," ^c. The Qoraj- 
shites it seems partly believed in his nightly journey to Jeru- 
salem, and in the apparition which he relates in this Surah j 
and they were highly delighted that he acknowledged their 
gods ; and therefore when he prostrated himself they followed 
his euunple. The old al-Walyd b, al-Moghyrah, Tho could 
not bend himself so as to touch the ground with hia forehead, 
took up a handful of earth and touched his forehead with it, to 
egress that he followed the same rites as MoAammad. And 
the whole congregation said, " We never doubted that it is the 
God, who is the Iiord of life and death, and who has created 
every thing and preserves every thing; but our idols intercede 
for us with God, and if thou allow of what is due to them^ 
we are with thee."* The newrfof the conciliation between 
MoAanunad and the Qorayshites spread rapidly, and when 
they reached Abyssinia the refugees hastened to return to their 
homes and families ; but in tlfc month of Shaww£ of the 
same year, when they had arri^bJ^Rthin a short distance 

(I.) " Ghomuq, iwaD, U the Dime of > %^■' bird ; it tlat meta* a dclicits 
white youth. They vero of opinion that the iuli brought them nearer to Ciod 
and interceded for them ; they therefore computtil them with birds, who rtia to- 
wards henveo and iseend." — MawihH ailad. ~\ 

{2.) Ibn Hieh&m has omitted thi> storj in his text of Ibn IiAiiq, (withoathow. 
CTer filling np or poli*hiiig otF the Iscnn) ; and therefore it has b^n omitted or 
deoied by most later writers. But it waa in the copy of Ibn ItAfq which I^bary 
uied ; it is in W&qidy ; and 3bbary in addition to Ibn laA&q guotea analher autbi>- 
rity. The Butheoticity of tbe atory has been proved moat learnedly b; the author 
of tbe Maadkib alladon. See my article on Tlibary in the Jauntat Atiatic SO' 
eiety Bengal, 1850, No. 2., where the passage from the Mawihib is inserted. 
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of Makkah, they met some men of the Kinfmah tribe riding 
on camels. They asked them how matters stood in the city ? 
and they said, " MoAammad had recogniaed the gods of the 
Qorayshites ; and a conciUation had taken place ; but the fol- 
lowing day he repented and said, that the verse referring to 
the idols had been prompted to him by the devil, and he rescin- 
ed it ; and since that time the Qorayshites are more violent- 
ly opposed him than they ever were before." They were 
much alarmed at these news, yet after consultation they pro- 
ceeded into the city. They all went to some friend as 
guests, and by these means obtained his protection, it being 
the duty of the host to protect his guest. Only Ibn Maa'ud 
neglected to take this precaution ; and after a very short stay 
at Makkah he again took flight to Abyssinia. 

These inconsistencies* of the Messenger of God may shake 
the faith of the true behever ; and if they were not so well 
authenticated they might appear in his eyes *as scandals and 
inventions of the enemies of his religion ; but they impress 
those, who consider the Qordn as the work of MoAammad, with 
a more favorable notion of his character than his other aC' 
tions are likely to do. By deviating &om his^^conviction only 
to the extent to which several truly pious Christian mission- 
aries did not scruple to go, he might have extricated himself 
from all persecutions and difficulties, the end of which he 
could then not foresee ; and he might at once have placed him- 
self at the head of his nation ; but he disdained to gain this 
victory at the sacrifice of his conviction, and declared that the 
devil had prompted to him the objectionable verses. This is 
the strongest proof of the sincerity of MoAammad during the 

(1.) About the auae time -he compromiBed Limaelt in a limibr manner. One 
dnj he vss walking round the Ka'beh, and being iniuited by the Qorayihitei who 
were Msembled there, he said, " Listen, QorajBhites i I sweat by Him in whoi« 
hands my life ia, that God has commanded me to permit that the sacriflcei (which 
you are in the habit of offering) shall eontinue." They were all deliglited, and 
the bitterest opponeots were now loudest in his praise ; but the following day tliey 
repented and dnnbled their insults. — Iba IsA£q. 
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beginniag of his career. The beginning of the 80tli Siirah of 
the QodLn breathes a similar spirit, and belongs to the sOme 
period. God reprehends him for turning away from a poor 
blind man, Ibn 0mm Maktum, who was sincerely anxious for 
instruction, whilst he was engaged in conyeraation with aX- 
Walyd b. al-Moghyrah, one of the chiefs of Makkah. 

But towards the end of his career it was no longer his own 
conscience, but his more sincere friends, who saved bim from 
compromise : Zamakhshary' relates : " The Thaqyfites said 
to the prophet, we will not submit to thy orders unless 
thou grantest us certain privileges, of which we may boast 
before other Arabs, viz, that we shall pay no tithes, that 
we shall not be obliged to go to war for the religion, not 
to prostrate ourselves in praying : that usury which we may 
Inake on others be our property, but usury which others make 
on us be void; and that we shall have the idol al-L£t one year 
longer, and not'be obliged to break it with our own hands at 
the expiration of the year J and that thou shalt defend us 
against any one who may invade our valley of Wajj, or at- 
tempt to cut down our trees ; and if the Arabs ask thee. Why 
hast thou made this agreement? Say, God has ordered me 
to enter into it. They brought him the deed, and he dictat- 
ed : " In the name of the most merciful God, this is the do- 
cument of agreement between MoAammad, the messenger of 
God, and the Thaqyfitca, that they ahaJl not be called upon 
to pay the tithes, nor to assist in war." When this was written 
they said, ' and not prostrate themselves.' The prophet re- 
mained silent, and they said to the writer. Write ! ' and not 
prostrate themselves.' The writer looked at the prophet, 
'Omar stood up and drew his sword, and said. You have filled 
the heart of our prophet with contagion ; may God fill your 
hearts with fire ! They replied. We are not talking to thee ; 
we are speaking with MoAammad. Then the verse of the Qo- 
(1.) Ka^hshd/io 17,75. 
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r&u 17, 75 was revealed. "They nearly succeeded ia mis- 
leading tbee from what wc hare reveiUed to thee, and in caus- 
ing thee to invent something else in our name ; but at the 
right moment a friend reprehended thee.' " 

In the sixth year after the mission two very important 
conversions took place : that of the ffamzah, an uncle of the 
prophet, who was of the same age as himself, and who on ac- 
count of his bravery is called the Lion of God ; and that of 
'Omar, the son of Khaii&h, who was only twenty six years old- 
One day on his return from hunting, a freed slave woman 
of Ifan Jo'dfin accosted ^amzah and said : I wish yon hail 
heard the abuses and seen the ill-treatment which your ne- 
phew Mohammad received at the hands of Abii Jahl. ^am> 
88h became very angry, and went up to Abii Jahl, who was 
sitting with other Qorayshites at the Ka'bah, and struck him 
with the bow on the head saying, " You dare to ill-treat 
him ? I follow his religion ; and profess what he professes ; 
return the blow which I have given you if you dare." Tlie 
members of the MakhzQm tribe who were there rose to as- 
sist Abu Jahl ; but he said. Leave liim, for I have rtally 
abused his ntpbcw very badly. 

The conversion of 'Omar took place in the month of Dzu- 
lAajj. He like St. Paul had been the most bitter (^ncmy of 
the Islam, and became its most zealous apostle. With the re- 
solution to murder MoMmmad, whatever might be the consc- 
.quences, he put on hia sword and went to the house of al-Ar- 
qam at the foot of the hijl of ^&f6,, in which the prophet was 
staying surrounded hy his disciples, whose number amounted 
to about fifty.' On the road he met a man of the Zohrah 
tribe. He asked h'rn where he was going, and 'Omar informed 
him of the object of his walk. " Do you think" "laid the 
Zohrite, " that the children of H^him and of Zohrah will 
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Spare yoa, if'you kill their kinsman?" "From wkat jaa 
say," replied 'Omar, " it strikea me tliat you have become 
an apostate from our religion," The Zohrite answered. It ia 
muck more extraordinary that your own sister and brother- 
in-law should have apostatized." On hearing this 'Omar went 
straight to the house of his brother-in-law. F^/imah the sis- 
ter of 'Omar waa married to Sa'yd, a son of Zayd the sceptic, 
who had prepared the path for MoAammad. Sa'yd and his wife 
were both descended &om the same fiunilyj called 'Adyy, and 
had had opportunities from chidbood to imbibe purer notions 
on religion. When 'Omar approached their house Khabbfib 
was in their company, and they were engaged in reading the 
20th Siirfdi of the Qor&n, 'Omar heard them and asked, 
" "What were you mattering just now ?" " We were engag- 
ed in conversation." " I fear," repUed 'Omar^ " You have 
apostatized." His brother-in-law said, " Supposing another 
religion should be the true one, where would be the harm ?" 
On hearing this 'Omar rushed upon him, and F^'imah came 
to the assistance of her husband. Her brother struck her so 
hard that she bled. She became angry and said, " Yes ; 
another religion is the true one ; and I bear witness that 
there is no Ood but the God, and that Mohammad is the 
prophet of God," 'Omar was moved when he saw her bleed- 
ing ; and as be was in the habit of reading books, he asked 
her to show him the book from which they had been chanting. 
She reiiised to give it to him before he had washed himself. 
He complied, and when he had read fourteen verses, he said, 
Show me where MoAammad is. Khabb&b, who had concealed 
himself when 'Omar entered, came now forth and conducted 
him to the house of aJ-Arqam, where he pronounced the 
profession of faith. The accession of 'Omar, who by his 
energy commanded fear and respect at Makkah, was a great 
triumph for the IsUm. Hitherto the faithful were obliged 
to conceal themselves when they said their prayers ; but 
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henceforth tlicy assembled publicly at the Ka'bah to attend 
to their devotions. After his conversion the number of follow- 
ers appears to have been doubled in a very short time. 'Omar 
had the sway in the councils of MoAammad, and the prophet 
himself conscious of his weakness gave in to him in all prac- 
tical questions. 

The persecution of the Islam increased in proportion to its 
success. At length its enemies agreed to remove MoAam- 
madj who was the cause of all these evils. They offered to 
his family to pay them the price of blood double if they would 
promise not to revenge his death, and to hire an assassin who 
might not belong to the Qorayshite tribe. The Hdshimites 
rejected every offer, and the family of al-Mo«Alib b. 'Abd Ma- 
nM continued to stand by them. But they found it necessary 
to draw close together for the protection of their own persons, 
and in the Moftarram of the seventh year after the mission, they 
retired to the Shi'b or quarter of the town of the Hashim- 
ites' for mutual protection. Most of the faithful who lived 
in other parts of the town than the Shi'b emigrated to Abys- 
sinia. This ia the second emigration,' in which one hundred 

(I.) It appears from Burckhsrdt'g deswiption of Makkah (Travels in Arab, 
pp. 1S5, 1B6, 22i, and 232), that the quarters of that city which atreloh sloDg 
the foot of tbe hill of Abu Qobayg are called aha'b (or Bhi'b >) the moat ■oathera 
ia Qow called iba'b 'Alyjr. Qolb aldirn aays ia refeience to this name, that the 
birth-place of 'Aljy is id it sba'b called sba'b 'Myy. Tbe continaation of Uia 
Shs'b 'Ally ia called Sba'b almanlid, that is to say, the Sba'b in nhicb MoAim- 
mad iraa bom ; and tbe most northern quarter ii called Sba'b 'Amir. In aacient 
timea the aha'b Alyy aad aha'b almawtid together were called sha'b bany 
BBtbim, that it to say, the sba'b inhabited by the Haabimites. It Is aald in the 
TsiytA Khamyt — " Tbe prophet itaa boni in the street called the atreet of tbe 
Mavlid, birth-place, which ia eituated in a sba'b called the sba'b of tbe Band 
H&sbim ;" and Fiiay pkcea tbe bittb-place of 'Aljj in the same sba'b, only some* 
what higher up. 

(3.) Wiqid; places the aecond emigra^oD into Abysainia prerioas to the eon- 
Bnemeat of tbe H&ibimitei !□ the shi'b. But be isys in tbe life of 'Omar, thnt 
in the eleventh month of tbe siitb year the number of faithful amounted to about 
30 persona ; and in foL 39 he saya 101 persons emigrated to Abyssinia, andbeaidei 
tboie some Uuaalmans remaitied at Makkah. It is not likely that in lesa than 
two months, (for tbe conSnement of tbe Huihimttee, be tells us, took place 
ia the first month of tbe aeientb year), so many persons should have been con- 
Terted. I follow, therefore, the 'Oyia atalhar, though it differs from most 
other authorities. 
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and one peraoDs took part.* They were again well received 
by the king. Forty one of them joined their prophet at Mg- 

(I.) Ibn laUq and Abd HitJm give tha following oamea of emigrnals : a) 
HilJiimiteB : 1. Ja'&r b. Abf Tilib ; 2. hia wife Asma, who gsTe birth In Abyi. 
■inia to 'Abd Allah, b.) Omajjidea : 3. 'Othman b. 'Affan ; 1. his wife Roqa;. 
yah : 5, 'Aror b. Sa'c! b. al-'A? b. Omayyah ; G. bU wife Fii/imah i 7. hia brother 
Kh£lid; 9. his wife Omajtiah or Homajash, who gave birth Id Abyuintato Sa'd, 
and to B danghtet called Amat ; 9. 'Abd Allah b. JaAah ; 10. hia brother 'Obajd 
Allah; II. Dmm Aabybah, wife of 'Obajd Ailah and daaght«r of Abu Sof^ ; 
12 Qaya b. 'Abd Allah, of the banu Asad b. Khoiaymah ; 13. hia wife Barakah, 
a freed slave woman of Abli Sofyan ; 14. Mo'ayqyb, a Dawsite, and a client of the 
ftmily of Sa'd b. al-'Xi- c) Of the baou 'Abd Shama b. 'Abd Man&f : 15. Abd 
Hodiayfeh b. 'Otbah ; IG. Abu Musa Aah'ary. d; Of Che banu Nawfal b. 'Abd 
ManSf: 17. 'Otbahb, Ghaiwan, a confederate of this family, e) Of the baaii 
Aaadb. 'Abd al-'Ozzab. Qo^ayy : 13. al-Zobayr b. al-Awnam ', 25. hia nephew 
Bl.Aawadb. Nawf^lb. Khowaylid; 19. Zayd b. Zam'ah b. al-Aswad b. al-Mof- 
falib b. Aiad ; 20. 'Amrb. Omayyah b. al-f^arithb. Asad. f) Of Che banu 'Abd 
b. Qo^ayy: 21. JTjlayb b. 'Omayr b. Wahb b. Aby Kathyr b. 'Abd. g) Of 
the hanii 'Abd aldar b. Qo^ayj: 22. Moj'ab b. 'Omayr b. ffashimb. 'Abd Ma- 
n&f b. 'Abd ald&r ; 23. Sowaybi; b. Sa'd b. J^araymiUh or Jfurmalah b. M£Uk b, 
'Omaylah b. al-Sabbfiq b. 'Abd aldar ; 24. Jahm b. Qays b. 'Abd b. Shora*bjl 
(or according to two copies 'Abd ShoraAbyl omicting ibn) b. Haahim ; 25. his 
Wife Omm /Tarmalah; 2G— 2". their son 'Amr and their dangh'er Khoiaymah 
ot Khoiamah ; 28. Abu b. Dawm, (according to one copy Aba-l-Rum) b. 'Omayr 
b. Hasbim 1 29. Firas b. al-Nddbr b. al iTarlth b. KaJdah b. 'Alqamah b. 'Abd 
Manfif. h) Of theZohritea: 30. 'Abd al RaSman b. 'Awf; 31. 'Amir b. Aby 
Waqqiq M^ik; 32. Mollahb b. Azbar b. 'Abd 'Awf; 33. hia wife Ramlafa, 
who gare birth in Abyaainia to '.\bd Allah ; 31. 'Ahil Allah b. Maa'fid j 35. hia 
brother 'Otbah i 36. Miqdad b. 'Amr (though 'Amr woa hia father, he wa« eall.- 
ed Miqdfd h. al-Aiwid. The last named three persons were confederates of the 
Zohrftes.) OOfthabanuTaymb. Morrah: 37. al-HSrith b. KliUid (Khold .») 
b. pakhrb. 'dlmir b. Ka'b b. Sa'd b. Taym-, 38. hia wife Rayfab, who gave 
birth En Abyaainia to Mtiai, to 'Ayiehah, Zaynab and Fafimah ; 39. 'Amr b. 
'Othm£n b. 'Amr b. Ka'b. k) Of the Makhiijmites : 40. Abu SaUmah 'Abd 
Allah ; 41. hia viSa Omm Salimah Hind ; 42. Shammas (i. e. 'Othtutin) b. 
'OChm^n b. al-Tharyd 1 43. Habbarb. frofyan b. 'Abd alasad ; 44. hia brother 
'Abd Allah; 45. Hish&m b. Aby /fodzayfah b. al-Moghyrah ; 46. Sal amah b. 
HiahSm b. al-Moghyrah (in the 'Ojun alathar this name is omitted); 47. 
'Ayy£ah b. Aby Kaby'ah b. al-Mogbyrab ; 48. Mo'atCib b. 'Awf. 1) Of the 
JomaAltea : 49. 'Ochm£n b. Matz'iim ; 50. his son al-S£yib ; 51—52. hia bro. 
then Qod^mah and 'Abd AlUb, sona of Mati'um ; 53. Ha^b b. al.ffldtb t 
G4. hia wife Fafimah ; S3, his brother Hillab ; b6. hia wite Fokayhah ; 57. 
Sofyan b. Ma'mar ; 58—59. hia two eona J&blr and Jonidah ; SO. hia wlfo 
Jfasanahi 61. her urn ShoraAbyl b. 'Abd Allah; 62. 'OthmSn b. Raby'ah b. 
Obb&D. m) Of the band Sahm : 63. Khonaya b. Hoitit&ii ; 64 — 65. his brother* 
Qayi and 'Ahd Allah ; 66. Abu Qayi b. aI.Q£rith b. Qaya ; 67. hii brathsr 
al-ffarith; 68. hia brother Ma'mar^ 69. hia brother Bi^r; 70 — 71. his bro- 
thers Sa'd and al-Sayib ; 72. their maternal brother Sa'd b. 'Amr, a Tamymite ; 
73. 'Omayr b. Kiy£b /fodiayfah ; 74. Makhmiyah b. al.Jaz, or al-fTaix, i cod- 
federaCe of the bmily ; 75. Ma'mar b. 'Abd Allah b. Nadhalah ; 76. 'Orwah b. 
■Abd al-'Ozza ; 77. 'Adyyb. Nadhalah; 78. hit son al.No'maa i 79. 'Amir b. 
Raby'ah, a coniederate of the family of al-KhaCtab b. 'Am b. Vl&jil; 80. hia 
wife Uyli ; SI. Abd Sabrah b. Aby Rohm ; 82. 'Abd Allah b. Makhramah ; B3. 
■Abd Alhih b. Jobayl ; 81. Solayl b. 'Amr ; 84, hia brother al-Sakrib ; 85. Ml 
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dynah as soon as they heard of his flight, and the others re- 
mained until he applied to the Kajdshy to send them back to 
him. The king sent them in two ships to the coast of Bawlfi, 
and thence they proceeded by land to Madyoah, which they 
reached immediately after the conquest of Khaybar. 

The Abyssinians seemj among all the neighbouring nations, 
to have exercised the greatest influence on the rise of the Is- 
\&m. We have seen above that Zayd, the freed slave of Mo- 
Aamtuad, was of Abyssinian origin ; and from Sayu/y's list of 
the foreign words which occur in the Qor&n, it appears that 
a great proportion, more particularly of the theological terms, 
is derived from the Abyssinian language. The following 
narrative of a lady, who was among the refugees, shows us 
the manner in which the NajSahy treated the Musalmans. 
" When we arrived in Abyssinia we were received as guests 
by the Najfishy. He treated us with the greatest hospitality. 
We followed our religion and worshipped God without being 
annoyed, and without having to hear any thing unpleasant. 
When the Qorayshites had been informed of our good recep- 
tion, they consulted among themselves, and agreed to send 
two active men with presents. Among the presents was eve- 
ry thing that was exquisite at Makkah. The most precious 
article was red morocco leather, of which they sent a large 
quantity. They destined a separate present for every patri- 
cian. The two messengers were 'Abd AH^ b. Aby Raby'ah, 
and 'Amr b. ai-'K^. They had particular instructions to bribe 
the patricians before they mentioned to the NajAahy the ob- 
ject of thoir mission; then they were to give to the king the 

wife Sandah, a daDght«r of Zam'ab b. Qays ; 86 his brother Malik ; 87. hia mte 
'Amrah; 8S, Abu HUib b, 'Amr ■, 89. Sn'd b. Hawlah, of Yaman, a coofedetate 
of the family of the banu al-Harith b. flhr ; 90. Abu 'Obaydab b. sl-JarraA, i. e. 
'Amir b. 'Abd Allah b. ai-JarraA ; 91. Sohayl Ibn Baydhfi, i. e. Sohayl b. 'Awf ; 
92. Amr b. Aby SarA ; 93. 'Ayyadh b. Zohyar i 94. bis two nephews 'Amr b. al. 
Hititli b. Zohayri 95. 'Othman b. 'Abil Ghaum b. Zohayn 96. Sa'db. Abd 
Qays b, Loqayf ; 37. his brother Wirilli i oud according to boluc 9B. Amniiir b. 
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presents destined for him, and to demand the extradition of 
the Musalmans, before they should be able to speak with 
him. On their arrival in Abyssinia they bribed the pa- 
tricians, and obtained a promise that they would inflnence 
the king to expel the Musalmana, After this they laid their 
presents before the king himself, and being graciously receiv- 
ed, they said, " O king, some silly young men of ours have 
taken refuge in your eountry. They have seceded from 
the ffuth of their fathers, yet they have not embraced your re- 
ligion. They have invented a new doctrine, with which nei- 
ther we nor you are acquainted. The chiefs of the Qoray- 
shites, that is to say, their own nearest relations, have sent us 
to you to sohcit their being surrendered to us. The chiefs are 
much more far-sighted and know better to judge on those 
matters, which these sectarians lay to their charge, than they." 
The patricians supported the two messengers, who were paa> 
ticularly anxious that they might he extraditioned before they 
could have an interview with the king. But the king be- 
came angry, and said. No, by God, I will not surrender them. 
They are my guests ; they have taken refuge in my coun- 
try ; and they put confidence in me, and come hither in 
preference to taking refuge in any other place. Then he 
sent for them to hear what they had to say, and he also sent 
for the bishops. He asked them, "What are the tenets, on 
account of which you seceded from the fiuth of you fathers, 
and remain aloof from other reli^ons ? Ja'far, a cousin of 
MoAammad, who was their spokesman, said, O king, we lived 
in ignorance, worshipped idols, ate animals that had died a 
natural death, committed fornication, violated the ties of 
consanguinity and the rites of hospitality, and the stronger 
oppressed the weak, until God sent us a prophet from among 
ourselves, with whose descent, veracity, good faith and moral- 
ity of conduct we were all acquainted. This prophet preach- 
ed to us the one God, whom we were to worship to the exclu- 
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sion of other gods, and he forbad us to worship stones or 
idols ; and he enjoined us to speak the truth, keep good futh, 
assist our relations, fulfil the rights of hospitality, to abstain 
from fornication, and from impure and illicit things ; and he 
prohibited untruth, living on the property of orphans, accus- 
ing chaste women of adultery, and acknowledging gods besides 
God. He also ordered us to say prayers, to give almSj and to 
fast. In this manner they enumerated the principal duties 
of the Islam. Then they continued. We believed in him, and 
followed him; but our countrymen persecuted us, exposed us 
to tortures, and tried to make us forsake our religion, to 
worship idols, and to commit what is sinfiil. To avoid the 
persecution we have taken refuge iu your country, having 
particular confidence in you ; and we have thrown ourselves 
under your protection. The King asked whether they had 
any of the revelations of MoAamraad ; and Ja'far read to him 
the beginning of the 19fch Siirah, (which seems to have been 
written on purpose to please the Christians, for it contains a 
poetical account of the birth of John the Baptist, and of the 
conception of our Saviour). The King and the bishops were 
moved to tears when they heard this Surah j and he dismissed 
the messengers of the Qorayshites. The neit day he sent again 
for the Musalmans, at their instigation, and asked them what 
their faith was regarding Christ. Before they appeared be- 
fore him, they had agreed to say, that their prophet had giv- 
en them no information on this head. Ja'far, however 
answered the King thus :— " We say that he is the ser- 
vant and messenger of God, and the spirit and the word of 
God, which He has sent into the virgin Mary the immacu- 
late." The King declared that Christ was nothing more 
than what he had said. He returned the presents and dis. 
missed the messengers. The courtiers were much displeased 
that their master should allow the term servant to be applied 
to Christ ; and shortly after the people rose in open rebellion 
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against hinij and compelled him to profess tliat Christ was 
the Sod of God. It is however said, that instead of pro- 
nouncing the words, Christ is the Son of God, he merely 
said, Christ is the son of Muy, — an expression frequent- 
ly used by the Musalmans — and that his people were satis- 
fied." 

The Qoraysfaites were much vexed that the Musalmana 
met with so favorable a reception from the King of Abyssinia ; 
and in order to force the relations of MoAammad to with- 
hold their protection, they entered iato a formal agreement 
among themselves, to declare them out-laws j'' no Qorayahite 
was to intermarry with a H^himite, (i. e. a relation of the 
prophet), orto perform anymercantile transaction, or hold any 
intercourse whatsoever. The document of this agreement 
was preserved in the Ka'hah, or according to others in the 
house of an aunt of Abii Jahl, the arch foe of the prophet. 
The Hfkshimites were in the greatest distress : the Qoray- 
shites revised to sell tnem provisions, or even to admit any 
into their quarter ; and they by themselves were not strong 
enough to send and protect a caravan of their own. They 
could not even venture to leave their quarter of the town 
except during the annual pilgrimage; and if a caravan 
passed by, the necessaries of life were charged to them, at 
the instigation of the Qoraysbites, at the most exorbitant 
prices. 

It is said by most authors, that the man who bad written 
the document declaring that the Hishimites were to be treat- 
ed as out* laws, lost the use of his hand by a patalytic strolce ; 

(J.) Bokhficj infbims iu that the prophet performed the raoeral itniee when 
ha heard of the death of the Najaaby. 

(2.) Waqidj alatei that the Ha^imitei retired to Ihe Sbi'b id coiueqoence of 
thii agreemeot ; but according to the Mamaiib and the 'Oytin alalhar Ibil agree- 
mcot vaB dravD up after the; had retired into the Shi'b. Some authoritiea laj 
that thef were three years confioed in the Shi'b, and othen ta; tiro. If the 
agreement wai drawn up a full jear after the; had retired thither, both itatements 
are correct. The Qorajiabites again Mtociated with the HaiMmitu ia the tenth 
year of the mitiioii. 
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and tiat the document itself waa destroyed by wonns, with 
the exception of the oame of God, which stood in the initial 
sentence. We are further assured that the angel Gabriel 
informed the prophet of the destruction of the document. 
He communicated this revelation to Abu TSIib, who went 
forthwith to the Qorayshites, and agreed to surrender his ne- 
phew that they might kill him, if^ on opening the place where 
the document was preserved, it should turn out that his reve- 
lation was an invention ; but that if it should prove correct, 
they were to raise the blockadr, and again to receive them 
into their community. They found to their surprize that the 
document was destroyed, with the exception of the name of 
God ; and this led to the conciliation. 

Wfiqidy informs us that many of the idolaters were dis- 
gusted at the severity with which the protectors of Moham- 
mad were treated ; and it appears from Ibn IsAaq and 7^- 
hary, that it was dissension among the enemies, which led 
to the dissolution of their league against them, and not a 
miracle. 

Hisham b. 'Amr was one of the chiefs of the 'Amir family. 
His mother was a Hfishimite wpman, and he waa therefore 
closely connected with the family of the prophet. He spoke 
with four of his friends,' who were all leading men in their 
respective tribes ; and obtained the promise that they would 
support him in his endeavours to annid the document. They 
assembled in the upper part of Makkah during the night, and 
consulted on the best plan of proceeding. The next day, when 
many of the Qorayshites were sitting near the Ka'bah, one of 
these four men began to declaim on the cruelty of their ccn- 
duct towards the family of MoAammad ; the others, as if they 
had been moved by the words of the speaker, and, as if there 

(1.) Tbcy are Zohajr b. Ab; Omayjah b. Hl-Moghyrali, of th« Makbiiim fa- 
i£il; i MoC'im h. 'Adyji ; Abu Bokbtary b. Hlahfioi ; aoil Zam'sh b. al-Amil b, 
al.Moffalib b. Aaad. 
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had been no preconcerted arrangement, came one by one to 
second him. The Qorayshitea, thinking that the feelings ex- 
pressed by the speaker were general, agreed to annul the 
document; and when they opened it they fonud it was de- 
stroyed by insects. This circumstance was magnified into a 
miracle ; but people who have lived in a tropical climate will 
find nothing extraordiuMy in it. 

Three years' before the Hijrah he lost his wife Khadyjah. 
She was sixty live years of age when she died, and was hur- 
ried in al-/fajun. The death of her who had guided him in 
his speculations on religion, who first recognized him as a pro- 
phet, and who was his support in his trials, bad the greatest 
influence on his mind. His enthusiasm now gradually cooled 
down ; and imposture took its place. 

■ Shortly after Khadyjah's death Khawlah, (or Khowaylab), 
daughter of Hakyra and wife of 'Othm^ b. Matz'un, came to 
the prophet, and asked bim why be did not marry ? He an- 
swered, whom shall I marry ? She said. If thon wishest to 
have a virgin, take 'Ayishah the daughter of your friend 
Abu Bakr ; and if you want a widow, take Sawdah the daugh- 
ter of Zam'ah. She believes in thee. He instantly made up 
his mind, and replied, I marry them both. 

Sawdah had been married to her cousin al-Sakr&n b. 'Amr, 
by whom she had a son. Both she and her husband early 
embraced the Isl&m ; and they emigrated to Abyssinia, where 
he died. After his death she returned to Makkah, and lived 
in the bouse of her father. According to some authorities 
her marriage with the Messenger of God took place within a 
month after the death of his first wife ; it is more likely that 
two months' had elapsed. He fixed her dowry at foar hun- 
dred dirhams. 

'Xyishah was only six years of age when she was be- 

: I. Khidyjab died after Abu 
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trotlied to MoAftmmad, who was then a man of fifty. The ac- 
tual marriB|;e took place three years later, when she was nine 
years ; and she was not yet full twenty years of age wlieu 
he died. She was exceedingly clever and cheerful; and 
though we have proofs that she was not always faithful to 
her husband, her spirits were so great that she forgot her 
misery, and cheered him. Moreover, nothing less than to be 
the favorite wife of the prophet would have satisfied her am- 
bition. He doted upon her ; and notwithstanding the great 
disparity of age, she exercised great influence over him, and 
many of his arbitrary ordinances can be distinctly traced to 
her. When she was older she became one of the most artful, 
intriguing and cruel women that ever have disgraced her 
sex. 

One month and five days after his wife he lost his nncle 
and protector, the noble minded Abu T^hb, whose name is 
venerated by the Badowins of the ffijfiz up to this day, on 
account of his high feelings of honor. When he was on his 
death-bed the prophet did all he could to persuade him of 
the truth of his doctrine, and to save his soul ; and on the 
other hand, the enemies of the laldm made a last effort to 
prevail upon him to surrender his nephew, who had embit- 
tered the evening of his life ; but he died faithful both to the 
religion of his fathers, and to his word and his duty towards 
his kinsman. 

351ib. 2. In Shawvtal, three jfeara before the flight, but after the daath of 
Abu ISIib, he went to J'ajit, aad he na. about a fortnight abaeul from 
Makkah. 3. He married Snwdah after hia return fram TSyif. If, as Wu- 
qidy iay>, thirtj-fivs d-ija elapsed betnean the deatha of Kfaadjjoh and of 
Abu Tkiib, his mi.rriage with Sawdsh took place at least two months after the 
death of Khndjjah ; but if, as Ihn Qotajbah asserts, oolj three ilajs elapsed, it 
maj have taken place sooner. The foUaoing delaits I transcribe from the Ma. 
tcdkib allaiiunnj/t/ah, without subscribing to them. " When he was 49 years and 
K months and 1 1 days of age died his uncle Abu T'dlib, at an age of tl7 jears. 
Some ta; he died in the middle of &hawwal ol the tenth year (after Mo^mmad's 
mission); and Ibn JaiZ&z (?) "IJ^ three years before the llijrah." — "Id Kama- 
dhin, ten jeari after hU mission, died Kliadyjali, after she had been married lo 
him twenty- five years." 
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After these afiBictiona MoAammad was low spirited, and 
seldom went oat. He was now without protection, and his 
enemies might have carried their plana of assassinating him 
into effect without much fear that his relations would hke 
one man revenge his death, the man who had united them 
being no more. Under these circumstances Abii Lahab, the 
arch foe of his doctrine, hut upon whom by the ties of rela- 
tionship his protection devolved, came forward and said, " O 
MoAanunad, go wherever thou pleasest, and do what thou 
nsest to do when Abu TUlib was alive ; by al-L&t, no harm shall 
befall thee as long as I am alive." Ibn Ghay/alah insulted the 
prophet, and Ahii Lahab reprimanded him for it. Ibn Ghay> 
falah stud, " Abii Lahab has apostatized." " No," replied Ah)! 
Lahab before the assembled Qorayshites, " No j I have not 
leit the religion of 'Abd al-Mo//&Ub ; but I protect my ne- 
phew against injuries, that he may enjoy his hberty." The 
Qorayshites praised him for his noble conduct, and approved 
of his protecting his relative. Some days after the enemies 
of the prophet asked Abii Lahab, " Do you know what your 
nephew says of your father ? He asserts that he is in hell j 
and you protect such a peison \" Abu Lahab asked him 
whether it was true ; and he answered, " Your father died as 
an idolater ; and every idolater goes to hell." On this Abd 
Lahab withdrew his protection trora him. Towards the end 
of the Shawwfil of the same year he went to ?Syif, a city se- 
venty two miles east of Makkah, to avoid the insults of his 
enemies, and in hopes to find converts. He visited every man 
of influence, and explained to them the doctrines of the Is- 
lira ; but in vain. After a stay of ten days they turned him 
out, being afraid that he might turn the heads of young peo- 
ple ; and the rabble pelted him with stones when he left their 
town. 

On his way back to Makkah he remained several days at 
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Nakhlah, which is a short distance from the city, as it would 
not haTC heen safe for him to enter the town without being 
protected by a resolute and powerful man. Prom Nakhlah 
he sent a Khoz&'ahite to Mot'im b. 'Aijy, an idolater who 
had assisted in restoring the H^himites to society when they 
were coniined to their Shi'bj and solicited his protection. It 
was granted. Mot'im, his son, and relations, armed them- 
selves, and went to the Ka'bah ; and be exclaimed, " MoAam- 
mad is my guest; no one is to injure him." Meanwhile the 
prophet and his freed- slave Zayd, who had accompanied him, 
anived at the Ka'bah. He kissed the black stone, and Mot'im 
was behind him on camel's back, and continued exclaiming, 
" Mohammad is my guest ; no one is to hurt him." After 
that he and his family surrounded him, and brought him 
safely to his home. 

At Nakhlah he composed one of the most fantastic and art- 
ful chapters of the Q.or&n, a circumstance which is mention- 
ed by all his biographers. The reader would probably be 
much disappointed if he was to find no further account of the 
developmeut of his mind and his schemes in this work than 
under what circumstances he composed the Surah allud- 
ed to. It is the intention of the author to enter, in a se- 
parate volume, on the views and mode of teaching of Moham- 
mad, by pointing out the chronological order of the Surahs 
of the Qor&n, with their special bearing and allusions ; and he 
intends to give an analysis of his doctrine, and an account of 
the means which he employed to convince his foDowers ; and 
above all, illustrations of the peculiarities of the mind of Mo- 
hammad, and of the spirit of the times as manifested in the 
Qflr&n, in the authentic traditions, and in his disputations 
with the adversaries of the Islam. The mind is the spring 
of actioB, and the ultimate cause of great events ; and it is 
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therefore the mind — the spirit of tlic age — with which the 
reader wishes to become acquainted. 

The ten years daring which he pi-eaclicd the IsUm publicly 
at Makkah, be attended the fair^ of 'Okfttz, Majannah, Dzu 1- 
Maj^ ; he proceeded several stages to meet the pilgrims who 
came to the Ea'bah, and accompanied them again wbea tbey 
returned home, to convey to them the message with which 
be was charged by G^d, aud to obtain their protection and 
assistance; and he promised that they would become the 
nilera of all foreign countries if they would assemble under 
bis standards; but none of the tribes listened to his preach- 
ing.' 

MoAammad had ftuled every where to convince a whole 
ccmmuuity of his divine mission ; and some of those indivi- 
duals, who had followed him, left him and embraced the 
Christian religion. His sect would probably have enjoyed 
but a short duration bad not a singular circumstance favored 
ita triumph in Madynah. A man of that city says,* " We 
were jKily theists and idolaters ; and the Jews who lived among 
Qs had a revealed book and possessed a knowledge which wo 
bad not. We were constantly at feud with them. When- 
ever we did any thing to them which tbey disliked, they said 
to us. The time is near when a prophet will come ; and then 
we will slay you in the same manner in which the children 
of 'Xd and Iram have been slain. We had constantly to 
hear this tradition from them. When God sent his Messen- 
ger, and he called on us to embrace his faith, we listened to 
him, aud found that there was some truth in their threats. 
We therefore anticipated them, and at once joined him ; 

(1.) The tribes to whom he preuohed Ihe Islam, (peciliti) by WiqiJy, are the 
biDli 'Amir b. ^a'^a'ah, MoAarib b. Waf*,ah (or Kbafvah), Faiurah, Ghataan, 
Moirah, Huiyfali, Solajm, 'Abs, the bui(i N»dhr, Ihe bauii itl-Bakka, Kindah, 
Kalb, ahHiiitii b. Ka'b, 'Odimh, and al-Kbadborimah. 

(2.) IbD IsAfa] anJ Tvbarj. 
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vhereaa they did not believe in him. The verses 83 and Si of 
the second Surah of the Qor&n refer to them and to \a. ' When 
a book, (i. e. the QorEln} had come to them from Gk>d, which 
confirmed their Bible, and of which they knew, (that it 
would come), they did not recognise it, though they had pre- 
viously expected victory over the unbehevers (through the 
worldly Messiah whom they expected). The curse of God 
falls on the unbelievers. It is a bad bargain for which they 
sold their sonls by disbelieving the revelation of God, because 
he sent it in his mercy to whom he pleased, (i. e. to an Arab, 
and not to a Jew.')' " 

We have seen that before MoAammad rose as a prophet, 
there was a circle of friends at Makkah, who had renounced 
the religion of their fathers, and who believed ia the one 
God, and were anxiously seeking for a divine sanction of their 
faith. The same yias the case at Madynah. Abti4-Hay- 
tham Mtilik b. Tayyahdn, of the Baly tribe, who lived at 
Madynah as a confederate of the Ahl ald&r, (i. e. the banil 

(1.) Ibn laAaq mcntEant also tiD indmduat cue, in which tlie eipeetation of a 
Messiah of the Jewa cauied some mea of Madjnah to embrace tlie fiitb of Mo- 
Aammad. ■' Salamali b. Satamah b. Waqnh, wbo fought at Badr (and died in A. 
H. 45, at an age of 70 years,) anii was one of the aeirn first personi of MadfDali 
«bo believed on MoAammad. iDid, Wb bad a Jewish neighbour in the quarter of 
the Banii 'Abd al-Aabhal. One day he came to u*. I wai the youngeat in the 
compaajr, and was dreised in a bordah, (a lEiad of a shawl;, oa which I wu Ijiog 
down ID the open space in front of our honae. He apoke of the day of the re- 
sarection, of the resnscilalion of the dead, of the last jadgement of the baiaoce. 
of paradise, and of the fire (hell), &c. Those present were all polytbeiata ) thej 
worshipped idols, and did not believe that we ahould be resuscitsCtd afier onr 
death ; and they said. Dost Ibou really beliere that we shall be resuscitated after 
oar deatb, and abail enter into a pUce where there ig a garden and a fire, and 
where we ahall be rewarded for what we have done ? He aaid, Yes; by Him. 
by Hhoin it ia usual to 8«ear. any one who is thrown into that lire would prefer 
to be in the hottest furnace in the world. He is cast into tbis fire, and ahat up 
in it, BO that he becooiea like lira biinself. They asked him. What ia the sign of 
this ? and he replied, A prophet is tho sign or proof, who will be sent from this 
cODDtry. Saying ao he pointed with his band towards Makkah and Yaman. 
Ttaey asked him when he thought be would be sent i and looking at me, who was 
the yonngeat, be said, If Ibis boy does not die prematurely be will live to see him. 
The narrslor went hii way ; and by God, nht tnenty.foDr hours had elapsed before 
Ood sent his prophet. The Jew was still alive. We believed in hXn. ; but h« did not 
believe, out of obstinacy sod envy ; and we «aid to bim, Have yon not yonieelf 
predicted to ua the prophtl ? He anlwered. Yes ; but this is not the one." 

z 
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'Abd al-Ashhal), had given up idolatry, and used to converse 
with his friends, As'ad b. Zorfirah' and Dz^nfin b. 'Abd 
ftays, on the unity and nature of God, and other religiooa 
topics. The two last mentioned of these three men came two 
years and three months before the Hijrah' to Makkah. They 
heard some of the doctrines of Mohammad ;' and Dzakwin 
said to As'ad, " This is precisely your creed ;" and they went 
to the prophet and professed the Isldm. On their return to 
Madynah As'ad related to Abd-l-Haytham, what they had 
heard and done, and he answered, " I declare to you that he 
is the Messenger of God." These were the first believers in 
Madynah.* According to other authorities there were three 
or five other men with them, who embraced the IsUm at the 
same time.* The new sect spread rapidly in Madynah, and 
in a short time there was hardly a family in which there were 
not some professors of it. 

The Arabs of Madynah were convinced that this was the 

Messiah, with whom the Jews had threatened them. They 

(1.) This name is spelt Zorinih in the Qamui ; but I betiere it ought to be 

(2.) In thefiratbatfof Julf. A. D. 630. 

(3.) To crnle effect the blogra|)her9 of MoAaiDinad represent ereDli as an- 
eipecteil, ohich came about graduaUj. Tliug after be bad preached sevea jean. ■ 
a Cbriitian. who bad all the time been a resident of Makiiab, was conTerted. Ibn 
Itheq sa;a that he accidentally met Mohammad, and that he was stnick bjr Mo< 
Aammad'a eaying bismillah |in the name of God) before be ate eome fraiti ; for 
the Christian concluded from Ihia that he was not bd idolater. He had never 
heard of his innovations '. In like manner they say that these men from MadjTuh 
came to Makkali. where they heard Mohammad preaching to ihe pilgrimi. Some 
authors vould bare it that they had never heard of him before. Tbere is ■ tra- 
dition of 'Ornali in Tutiatj. nbich places these facts in a difTcrent light. " After 
(ha refngees liad retnmed frnm AbyBsinia the Dumber of the faithful iocreaaed 
much ; for many )>eop1e of Madynah embraced Ihe Isl^m. and it spread in that 
city ; and the people of Madjnah naed to come to MaVkah to the prophet," &c. 
This, the author continues ssying, gave rise to Che second great persecution, which 
ended with (he flight of the faithfnl to Madynah. 

a.) Wai|idy. 

r9.)TheirnamesaTe : I. Ma'adi b. 'Afr» ^ 2. RM' b. Milik ; 3. 'ObadaU b, al. 
pamit: 1. Abu 'Abd sl-Ua(min Yazyd b. Tha'lakah ; and 4. Abii-1-Hayllum b. 
al-Tayyab^. Others put, instead of Nob. 1, 3, 4. the nameaof 'Awf b. al.ffirith b. 
AIV4, Qofnahb. 'Amir, 'Oqbah b. 'Amir, J^bir b. 'Abd All£h. They aU were 
Khazrajites.—.UI traditions agree that As'ad b. Zor£rah and al-Haytbam b. bI- 
Tayyslilin were the Founders and most lealous propagators of the Islam in Mady- 
nab, and they had abandoned the idols before MoAammad. 
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were glad to find tliat he was a gentile — a man of their own — 
and hastened to joia hia standard. Consequently during 
the next annual pilgrimage twelve men' met the prophet in 
the valley of 'Aqabah, formally to acknowledge him as their 
prophet, and to enter into a positive engagement j the form 
ofwhiehwas: "We will not acknowledge a god beside the 
God ; we will not steal ; we will not commit fornication ; we 
will not kill our children; we will not invent or give curren- 
cy to falsehood ; and we will not disobey the reasonable or- 
ders of the prophet." This is called the agreement of women, 
because it does not contain the duty of fighting for the Isljim, 
In return he promised them paradise ; and be sent one of bis 
friends Mo9'ab b. 'Omayr with them, to read to them the 
Qor&n. Mo9'ab had therefore the title of Moqry, Reader. 

At the approach of the next annual pilgrimage the fcJlow- 
ers of Mohammad at Madynah visited and exhorted each 
other to join the ceremony, and to proceed to Makkah to meet 
their prophet, and to fulfil their duties towards him. The 
pilgrimage was attended by upwards of seventy Awsites, and 
five hundred Khazrajites. Some of the faithful from among 
them Waited on the prophet soon after their arrival at Makkah, 
and it was arranged that they would meet him in the ravine to 
the right of the way, just below 'Aqabah, on the night succeed- 
ing the day in which the victims are killed, and on which the 
ceremonies in the valley of Min&, (where Aqabah is), being com- 

(1.) They are: a) Of the ban u Najjar: 1, Ai'ad b. ZorSrah ; 2. 'Kwt; 3. hii 
brother Mo'idi b. tl-HitiA. These two men are better IcDOwn by the name of 
■oni of 'Afrd. b) Of the banii Zorayq i *. Dzakv£n b. 'Abd Qay« ; 5. lUfi' h. 
M£Hk. c, Of thebiQu 'Anf b. al-KUazraj : G. 'Ob^dah b. al.gamit j 7. Abii 
'Abd il-RaAmin Yaiyd b. Tha'labah b Khazamah b. Afram of Che Baly tribi'. 
■ confederate of the {am\lj. d) Of the beau 'Amir b. 'Awf; B. 'Abbii b. 
'Obtidab, e) Of the band Salimab : 9. 'Oqbah b. 'Amir, f) Of the banu 
Sawad : 10. Qo'nah b. 'Amir. Theie tea men were of tbe Khairaj tribe, and 
ODir the remaining t<ro were of the Awa tribe, liz : 11. Abu-1- Haftbam b. aU 
Tafjabin, of the Balj tribe, a confederate of Che Abl aldir, i, e. the band 'Abd 
aUA)hhal. He never believed in the idola, but worshipped the one G~d, and 
exerted hiiuaelf early and powerfully to apreid the lalam at .Madyoih. 12. 
'OwayiD h. Sji'ldah, who wai of the hand 'Amr b. 'Awf. 
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pieted, tlie procession returns to Makkah. He enjoined them 
to proceed thither quietly, and not to be too late ; or, to use 
hia own words, not to awake the sleeping and not to wait for 
the absent. About eleven o'clock at night they left their rela* 
tives one by one, or in pairs, and went to the appointed spot, 
where they found MoAammad waiting. With him was hia 
uncle al-'Abbia, the aon of 'Abd al-Mo^^alib. There were in 
all seventy two men' and two women of Madynah present. 

(1.) Their namcBBM! 1. Oaiijd b. Wodhayr b. Sim£k b, 'Atjk b. Rii*' b. Am- 
ru-l-Quyi; 2. Abu-1-Hajtbam ; 3. Salamah b. Salilinab b. Waqih ; 4. Toiajr 
b. Rifi' b. 'Ady h. Zayd b. Josham b. Harilhah ; 5. Ahii Bordah HSny b. Najryir, 
a Qodlu'ahiCe ; 6. Nuhajr b. al-Haytham b. Nlib)' b. Majda'ah. The UaC thno 
men were of tbe family of a1.:jan>r6f b. Qayg b. 'Amir b. Nabj b. Majda'ah. 7. 
Sa'd b. Baytbamib b. al-Zfiiitb b. M£Iik b. Ka'b b. al-NaAAaf b. Ka'b b. Hi- 
rithah b. GAimm b. al Satm ; 8. RiK'ab b. 'Abd al-.Moadiir ; 9. 'Abd AUab b. 
Jobayr; 10, Ma'n b. 'Adyy b. al.Jadd b. al'Ajlan, of tlie Bally tribe ; 11. 
'Owaym b. Si'idah. Tbe precediag eleTen rata are Awailea ; tbe fallowing are 
Khoirajitei. 12. Abii Ayy^b Kbalid b. Zayd ; 13. Mo'^dz b. a! ^aritb ; 14. 
Ut brother 'Awfi la. Ma'iidz b. al-mritb ; 16. 'Om^rah b. Haim ; 17. Aa'ad 
b. Zotiirab b. 'Oda ; 18. SabI b. 'Atyk b. No'inan b. 'Amr b. 'Atyk j 19. Awa 
b. Tb£bit, a brotber of Hissia the poet, o( the Hodaylah family ; 20. Abu 
7U:lah, of tbe aame family : 21. Qajs b. Abii ^a'^-a'ah 'Amr; 22. 'Amr, b. 
Ghaiyyah b. 'Amr b. 'Afyyab b. Hwaa b. Mabdziil; 23. Sa'd b. al-EUby' of 
the BaWililb, ha knew writing) ! 24. Kharijah b. Zayd b. Aby Zohayr ; 25. 
'Abd Allah b. Rawahafa ; 26. Bashyr b. Sa'd (he knew writing] ; 27. 'Abd Allah 
b. Zajd b. Tha'labab b, 'Abd Rabhibi ; (he knew writing, and he proppsed to the 
prophet to call the failhful to prayera instead of nsing bells;} 28. KhalUd b. 
Sowayd b. Tha'Ubah b. 'Amr b. jJaritbah b. Amru-1 Qi<yB b. Mdlik al-Aghirr ; 
29. 'Oqhah b. 'Amr b. Tba'Ubah, (be waalhe youngest among those present ;) 
30. Ziyid b. Labyd ; 31. Farwah b. 'Amr b. Wadiafab, (or Wadafab, according 
to Ibo Hisham, ; 32. Khalid b. Qays ; 33, RSfi' b, MSlik b. al-'Ajlan b. 'Amr 
b. 'Amir b, Zor.iyq ; 34. Dzakntiii b. 'Abd Qays b. Khaladah or Khiildab; b. Ma- 
khallad.orMakbladjb. 'Amirb Zorayq ; 35. 'Abbad b. daya b. 'Amirb. ICbi- 
lid b. MokhaUad ; 36. hia bro'her al-HSrilh ; 37. al-BarS b. .Ma'riir b. ^akhr ; 
38. bia aon Basbr j 39. Sinin b. ^ayfy b. ^akhr b. KhaagB ; 40. al-nfayl b. al- 
Na'mlia b. Khtmi {or Haati) ; 41. Mo'qil b. al-Moodzir; 42. bia brother 
Yaiyd ; 13. Ma'iid b. Yaiyd ; 44. al-DbaMak b. ffaritbeb b. Zayd ; 4i. Ya«yd 
b, Khadiam; 46. Jabber b. yakhr b. Omsyyah ; 47. al-Ibfayl b. MaUk b. 
IChana i 48. Ka'b b. Malik b. Aby Ka'b 'Amr b. al-Qyo ; 49. Solaym b. 'Amr 
b. Hadydab; tO. Qofbah b 'Amr b .ffadydah ; SI. Yazydb. 'Amir b, Htdj- 
dah; 52. Abii-l-Vasar Kfl'h b. 'Amt b. 'Abbad; 53. 9a)fy b. SawHd ; 5*. 
Tha'labab b Gtianamab b. 'Adyy b. Niby; 55. hia brother 'Amr ; 56. 'Abi b. 
'Amr b. 'Adyy b. K&by ; 57. 'Abd Allah, a Qodhli'abite ; 5S. Kbalid b. 'Amr b. 
'Adyyb. Nibj ! 59. 'Ahd Allah b. "Amr b. fferam; GO. hia aon JSbir; 61. 
Mo'idzb. 'Amr b.al-JomiiA b. 'Zayd; 62. Th&bit b. al-Jadza' ; 63. 'Omayr b. 
■l.H'firitb b. Labbadah ; 64. KhadyA b. Saljmah, of the Bally tribe ; 65. Mo'adi 
b. Jabal ; £6. 'Ob^deb b. g-^mit ; 67. al-'Abbia b. 'ObUdah b. NadhUh ; 66. 
Abu 'Abd al-RnAman Yazyd b. Tba'labah b. Kfaajmah (or Khazamah,) ol the fa- 
mily of 'O^aybah, of the Bally tribe ; 69. 'Amr b. al-ffirilh b. Labbadab b. 
■Amr b. Tba'labah : 70, BIK'ah b. 'Amr, of the Hobli family; 71. 'Oqbah II. 
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Ai-'Abbis was an idolater ; but he had come aa the natural 
protector of his nephew j and he therefore opened the pro- 
ceedings by saying, " Khazrajites I you have invited Mo- 
Aammad, as you know. You are aware of the position which 
he occupies among us, and that both those who believe in 
him and those who do not believe him joined to protect him 
in his native town. But now he intends to give up this pro- 
tection, and to go to you, and to live with you. If you think 
you will keep to your word, and protect him gainst his ene- 
mies, your wish be done ; fulfil what you undertake. But if 
you intend to surrender and to betray him, after he may have 
joined you, give him up now ; for he is protected in his own 
country." They assured him of the sincerity of their intention 
and their good faith, and requested MoAammad to say under 
what conditions he would join them. He read prayers out of 
the Qor^, and exhorted them ; and then he aaid, " I join you 
under the condition that you defend me against that, from 
which you defend your wives and children," Their elder and 
spokesman al-Bar^ now took his hand and swore solemnly 
the oath of allegiance : " By him, who has in truth sent thee, 
we will protect thee even as we protect our family I Come 
to U8, and receive ua as thy lieges, Messenger of God !" 
Aiter this oath he continued, " O Messenger of God, we are 
men of war and of unanimity ; we have inherited these quali- 
tiea from oui ancestors." Here he was interrupted by Abu- 
1-Haytham, who said, " O prophet ! there exist treaties be- 
tween us and certain people, (he meant the Jews of Mady- 
nah) ; we will break through them j but will you return to 
your own tribe whilst we are doing this ? After this God 
will render your cause victorious." Mohammad answered, 
" Our honor and interests are the same ; you are of me, and I 
am you of you ; I will fight whom you fight, and I will live 
Ln ; J2. S^'d b. 'OMdah b. 
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in peace with whom you live in peace ;" {that is to say, 
I will respect year treaties.)' Haviog received the oath 
of allegiance from all present, he told them to elect twelve 
leaders (aoqab&), who should fill the same office as the apos- 
tles of Christ and the elders of the tribes of the child- 
ren of Israel. According to W&jidy, he nominated them 
himself, and said, " Those who have not been elected must 
not feel offended, for I was guided in my choice by the an- 
gel Gabriel." 

Notwithstanding the precaution, which the Musalmans had 
taken to keep the meeting secret, their proceedings were 
watched, and the next day the leading men of the Qoray- 
shites came into the camp of the pilgrims of Madynah. By 
tax the majority of the latter were idolaters, and knew no- 
thing of the meeting of the preceding night ; and therefore 
when the Qorayslutes questioned them regarding it, they an- 
swered that they were in perfect ignorance of any such trans- 
action, and denied that there was any foundation for their 
assertion. Those of them who were Musalmans remained 
silent. The Qorayshites were obliged to content themselves 
with ill-treating one of the Musalmans of Madynah, whom 
they caught with only one comrade, who on their approach 
ran away. 

MoAammad had now conspired with another tribe against 
his own, and his followers were implicated in this act of high 
treason.' The persecution at Makkah rose therefore to the 
highest pitch ; and we can only wonder that, since they had 

(I.) The aboie 19 trantUUd Uterallj from Iba lihiq. I followed hia authori- 
ty in preference to that of Waqidj, nho differs in eome details from him, becaiua 
it ia mpported by Ihtwry. 

(2.) Jabary, p. 183, e:i)S, " When the Qorayshitei saw that the mea«Dger of 
God had a party and folioweri from other tribes and from another place than 
their own, and when they saw that his foUowera were remaining away from Mak. 
kah, they perceitcd that tbey settled in another place, and that they found pro- 
tection ; therefore they took messurea that the messenger of God might not 
eacape and join them." 
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forfeited eveiy claim to the protection of their relatives, tliey 
were not extirpated by their furious ad Fersariea. The author 
of the Kavrdhat al-AAb^b places in this period the attempt of 
Abu Bakr to take flight to Abyssinia ; and though it probably 
took place sooner, I relate it here, because it shows how fa- 
vorable the AAdbish, Khoz£i'ahites, and other tribes around 
Makkab, were to the innovations of MoAammad. The aris- 
tocracy would therefore have had a very heavy struggle, if 
they had gone to extremes ; particularly as there existed a 
treaty between the Khozi'ahites and the family of the pro- 
phet. When Abu Eakr was one or two days' journey distant 
from Makkab, on his way to Abyssinia, he met Ibn al-Do'on- 
nah, or Ibn al-Doghaynah, the chief of the AA&bish ;' and he 
previdled upon him to return to Makkab, and promised him 
his protection. When they had together arrived at Makkah, 
Ibn al-Do'onnah publicly proclaimed that Abii Bakr was un- 
der his protection ; but subsequently Abii Bakr voluntarily 
released him from his engagement, because Abii Bakr used 
to say his prayers near his owu house, and the women and 
young people, who used to look at him, manifested a great 
interest in him ; and Ibn Do'onnah declared that such au 
exhibition was a public nuisance, and that he could not 
protect him against insults ofl'ered to him on this account ; 
but he would protect him as long as he kept to his house. 

The prophet now promialgated, in the name of Qoi, the 
law to fight their enemies, in order to put a stop to persecu- 
tions; and this became henceforth the watchward of his 
bloody religion. His followers, who had to undergo impri- 
sonment or tortures, took the first opportunity to escape from 
Makkab, and to join their brethren at Madynah. But Mo- 
hammad, 'Alyy and Abii Bakr stayed nearly three months, 

(1.) To the AiUbysh beloDg Ibe banii al-HSrith b. 'Abd Msnib b. Kinansh, 
Ihcal'Blin b. Kboza^erali b. Modrikah, and tho hsnu M05(aliq, who were ■ 
Kboii'ihiti tiibe. Tbey lived in th« immediate vtcinily of Malckab. 
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notwithatauding the anxiety of the latter to emigrate without 
loss of time. At length the Qorayahites assembled in the 
town hall, and after some discussion they passed a resolu- 
tion to murder him. A man was chosen from every family j 
he and they were all simnltaneously to thrust their sworda 
into him, in order to divide the crime and to oblige his rela- 
tives (the banu 'Ahd Manfif ) to forego the blood revenge, 
and to be contented with the price of the blood. It was now 
high time for Mohammad to take flight. But the Qoraysh- 
itea were on the look out, and determined not to allow him 
to escape. The moment he heard of their intentions, he 
went, during the heat of the day, to Abii Bakr, and remained 
ditring the day in his house ;' and in order to mislead the 
Qorayshites, who were watching his movements, and, as it 
appears, intended to carry their plot into effect the following 
night, he told 'Alyy to stay in his (MoAammad's) house, to 
pnt on his shawl, and to lay down in the place in which he 
used to rest. At night, whilst the Qorayshites thought they 

(I.) Accotdiog to a tradition of 'Ajiilieli, preserved bf Zolirj, be goes daring 
tlie beat of the da; to Abii Bakr. From Waqidj it wonld alio appear, tbat he 
proceeded at once lo Abu Bakr, and tbat he remaiaed there. Yel moat biogra- 
phers, in Older to find pisce for a miracle, saj that MohDiumad lefl his own boaie 
in tbeeieDiDg a/ier 'Atjy had laid dono on liis coacb ; tbat be threw a bandfiil of 
duBt into the face of his enemies vho eur.'onnded hi; house ; and that the; became 
uDConscions nntil he had left ; and that the; intended to dispatch him ss Boon as 
be might be aaleep. In the first place I would uk. would the family of Moham- 
mad have allowed his enemies openi; lo surround the house with the avowed In- 
tention of killing him ? The; can on); have been epfing round the bouie. Se. 
condl;, if the; bad bad the intention of liil.ing him as soon as he might bs 
asleep, the; would have rushed upon 'At;;, whom the; mistook for Mohammad ; 
and on discovering their error the; would certain!; at once have gone lo the 
honse of Abii Bakr. The whole stor; of the council of the Qon;sbites, and 
their lesoluiion of aesasBinating him the very night on which lie took flight, ap- 
pears to me to Le apocr;phal ; but I have do doubt tbat the means wfaicii be 
emptojed to escape are correctlj related. 

Accordini; to one account, preserved b; l^bar;, p. 187, Moitammad went 
straight from bis house to the cave of Thawr ; and he led a meassge irith 'All; 
for Abi Bakr to follow him, to send him fuod, to engage s guide, and to pnrehase 
■ camel for bim. The version followed in the text is rendered Eomewhal donbt- 
ful b; the ttct tbat it rests on tisditiona handed down b; persons of Abu Bakr") 
part;, as 'Ajishah, Orweh, &c,, who were anxioua to enhance the meriti of Khi 
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had well secuied MoAammad, he slipped with Abu Bakx out 
from a windoir at the back of Abu Bakr's house, and they es- 
caped into a cave of the hill of ThawTj which is about five 
milea south of Makkah.' Wheu the Qorayshites discovered 
their error, in mistaking 'Atyy for theii intended victim, he 
('Alyy) told them frankly that he had gone to Abii Sakr and 
remfdned there till night.* They proceeded to the houas of 
Abu Bakr, and asked his daughter Asm& wha« her &thec 
had gone to ? She said that she did not know. Abll Jahl, 
who, to use the lady's own words, waa a blackguard and a ruf- 
fian, gave her such a box on her ear that she lost her ear-ring. 

Abu Bakr had made the necessary preparations for the 
journey. He had bought two swift camels for eight hundred 
dirhams, and he kept five or sis hundred dixhams in cash in 
hia house, to be provided with money ; and it appears that 
he had also previously hired a guide. Asm& his daughter^ 
when Mohammad came into his house, roasted a lamb under 
hot ashes, and tied it up in a round piece of leather, which 
the Arabs spread on the ground to dine upon instead of a ta- 
ble, for the road. 

They remained three days and three nights in the cave of 
the hill of Thawr. It is in the opposite direction fium the 
road leading to Madynah, and their enemies had therefore 
no suspicion that they were secreted there. 'Abd Allah the 
son of Abli Bakr brought them every night the news of the 
city, and Fohayrah his freed-slave provided them with milk, 
and Asm& continued to send them provisions. In the fourth 
night they started. MoAanunad rode one of the two camels, 
which Abu Bakr had purchased. Abu Bakr, and behind him 
Fohayrah, rode the other. Their guide* was a man of the 

(1.) Borckhordt, Traveb in Ar<Aia, p. 176, lajs, tha dlstuice is aboat one 
boor aod s half. 
(2.) Wiqidy. 

(3.) Acctudiac to a tiaditioa id Waqidy, tbef had two gulden. 
3A 
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Dyl tribe. He was an idolater, but a trustworthy person. 

Tbe following day they rested during tlie heat of the day 
at Qadyd. The Qorayshites had promised a reward of one 
hundred camels to aay one who would arrest Mohammad, 
and bring him back. Sor^ah (b. M&lik ?] b. Ja'tham was 
induced by this offer to oppose their progress, when they 
started from their resting place ; but his horse shied at the 
camels, and he was unhorsed ; and instead of capturing the 
prophet, he was obliged to beg for his life, which was granted 
to him under the condition that he would not betray him. 
Some authors say his horse sank up to his knees into the 
sand ; and they raise the circumstance, that MoAammad with 
his two companions got the better over one man, into a mi> 
racle. 

MoAammad and his party proceeded down the vaUey, took 
the western road to Madynah,* and arrived there on the 12th 
of Baby* I.,' 24th September, A. D, 622. 



(I.) Thejr toolc Che following route : they proceeded down the rallej of Hnkkih 
till the; were opposite the sea share below 'Oto&i (or 'Osfib); then thef 
went to Amaj, then Qadyd (or Qodayd,) then al Kbirrir, Qien near ThaDDyyah 
Marab, then Laqf, then Modlijoh Lsqf, tben Modlijah Mlj£j (or Mij£kh,} tliea 
Mar^j MijUj, tben near al-'Odhwa;n (or al-'Adhawayn,) then they descended to 
Dzy-l'Koshd, then up to 'Adiyid (or al-Zfadajid,) then np to al-Adi£kir (or al- 
Ahrad,) then to Ray', where they said (he evening prsyera ; thea to Dili Salm, 
then to Aghd£ Modlijah, then to al-Athiy&nah, then to al-F&jah (or al-QiAab,) 
then al-FarA or al-'Arj ; (as the camels were tired the prophet hired in thU plaM 
B camel from a man of the Aslam tribe;) then to al-'Ayir (or al-GhfTir,) which is 
aOQtIi of Rakuyah ; then they descended to BaAi al.'Aqyq, (or BadI Rjm,) u bl 
■s al-Jathj&tbah ; and then they pfoceeded to Qabit, which )i a suburb of Madjnah. 
According to I^bary, al-Modlijab is the name of Che road which they took after 
they bad passed Tbanyyah al-Marab ; and this road runs between the road of 'JUnq 
and the road of al-RawAa ; and it brooght them to al-'Aij. 

(2.) Z^bary, and Ibn ]iA£q and Wliqidy say, it was a Monday ; but the 12th 
was not a Monday. Sobayly says, " Tbey arrived on the I2th Raby' I., which 
corresponded to the Ayliil of the Syrians. Other authora aay on the Bth ; and 
Ibn al-Kalby says they left the cave of Thawr on Monday the first Raby' I., and 
reached Madyniib on Friday the I2th." According to Wtiqidy, some were of opi- 
nion that he arrived on the 2d. The Erst and elghlh of Raby' I., were Mondays, 
and Ibn al-Kalby may therefore be right. — The era of the Hijrah is calculated not 
from ttie date on which MoAainmad took Sight, but from the beginning of the lu- 
nar year in which he took-flight, tie, from Friday, the I6th July, 622. 
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